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Editorial 


Celebrating 50 years of 
Contributions to Indian Sociology 


When Louis Dumont and David Pocock founded Contributions to Indian 
Sociology in 1957, they probably did not anticipate that it would continue 
to exercise such an influence over the discipline for the next fifty years. 
A 50th anniversary, our readers will agree, needs both celebration and 
introspection. Both these were in evidence at the day-long symposium 
organised to mark the event on 6 December 2007 at the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Growth, Delhi. The symposium used the occasion of Contributions’ 
anniversary to review the field of sociology and social and cultural anthro- 
pology in India and to reflect on the role of social science journals in the 
intellectual life of the academy. The discussion was organised into two 
panels, each composed of distinguished scholars and editors. In this issue 
of Contributions, we have reproduced the keynote address given by 
T.N. Madan who founded the new series in 1967. In his lucid account of 
the journal’s inception, readers will discover much that they did not know 
about Dumont, journal publishing and the serendipitous history of intel- 
lectual exchange. Louis Dumont’s imprint is still to be found in our 
journal’s dialogical orientation to theory and ethnography. 

The first panel, chaired by Saurabh Dube, situated Contributions within 
the changing contours of Indian sociology. As Satish Deshpande ex- 
plained, Contributions has been a transnational enterprise from birth. 
Indeed, that has been its strength. The world has become even more glob- 
alised since Dumont’s time. This transformation has made the location 
of ‘a sociology of India’ more uncertain and fluid. Within this context, 
the relationship between place and voice has become more charged than 
ever. Given the inequalities in academic places and the resources that 
they command, how does a journal balance the need to be programmatic 
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(setting an agenda for the discipline by publishing original and important 
work) and normative (setting standards), as well as representative of the 
differences in age and seniority, ideological persuasion and the hierarchy 
of an English-dominated academic world? 

Panelists differed in their assessment of how well Contributions has 
performed its responsibilities to the discipline. N. Jayaram lauded the 
journal’s professionalism, its jargon-free presentation of articles that 
combined empirical data and theoretical reflection, but also remarked 
that it was elitist. Dumont’s influence persisted in the journal’s preference 
for research that was more anthropological than sociological, more quali- 
tative than quantitative. However, the absence of articles drawing on 
qualitative research is as much due to the qualitative orientation of soci- 
ology and anthropology in India in general. Despite their best intentions, 
journals remain constrained by the material that they can solicit or draw 
upon. Editors can urge scholars to explore new concepts and methods 
(as we did in our first editorial), but ultimately must make do with what's 
on offer. 

N. Jayaram and Tanka Subba pointed out that Contributions was not 
read or cited as much as it ought to be. They discussed the ways in which 
the journal’s accessibility could be improved, stressing the need to be 
more visible on the Internet. They highlighted the challenge of making 
the journal a part of the pedagogy of sociology, especially at the college- 
level where the curriculum is now heavily weighted in favour of textbooks 
as opposed to monographs and journal articles. 

Carol Upadhya and Tanka Subba both drew critical attention to the 
field of ‘Indian sociology’ as defined by Contributions. Upadhya showed 
how the journal’s early years were preoccupied with two themes: the 
importance of establishing the unity and uniqueness of India and the 
need to develop an indigenous social science that used local categories 
and vocabulary. These two concerns meant that the ‘Indianness’ of Indian 
sociology was a product of its own reflexivity and recursivity. In the 
process, the idea of Indian exceptionalism was reinforced such that Indian 
sociology became somewhat isolated from debates and concepts em- 
ployed in other parts of the world. Comparative research and conceptual 
exchanges with scholars working in other parts of the world were neg- 
lected, to the detriment of Indian sociology. The related issue of whether 
‘Indian sociology’ could be reinterpreted to mean sociology as practised 
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by scholars living in India but doing research on any part of the world, was 
raised in the discussion that followed the panel presentations. Subba also 
criticised the focus on the Indian subcontinent, but took the opposite 
point of view, arguing that this was too vast a canvas for the journal. The 
attempt at geographical inclusion, he said, was at the cost of social ex-_ 
clusion: key social groups on the so-called margins such as pastoralists, 
the people of the high mountains and those living in the north-eastern 
states were left out of the analysis. The journal must therefore reflect 
critically on how it has created and perpetuated the boundaries of the 
discipline as well as the ‘field’ and how these might be changed. 

The second panel continued the debate by focusing on the common 
constraints and challenges that Indian social science journals face. We 
invited the editors of other journals like the Economic and Political Weekly 
(EPW), Indian Economic and Social History Review (ESHR), Seminar. 
Sociological Bulletin and Studies in History to reflect upon their own 
disciplines and the role of journals within them. While each journal occu- 
pies a distinctive niche, there are several commonalities. As Dilip Menon 
(IESHR) noted, when these journals were set up, they self-consciously 
performed the task of nation building through the fostering of a commu- 
nity of scholars that defined the discipline in relation to this mission. 
Now there is greater focus on transnational issues such as the impact of 
colonialism understood as a global project. This shift has been accom- 
panied by a dissolution of disciplinary boundaries; not only has history 
been affected by developments in political science, sociology and cultural 
studies, it has also started questioning its taken-for-granted periodisation 
of time into ancient/medieval/modern. Increasingly, historians trespass 
onto the territory of contemporary events and processes in order to his- 
toricise these developments. 

The issue of a journal’s programmatic versus representative functions 
was a continuing theme in the second panel chaired by Harsh Sethi (Sem- 
inar) with all the editors discussing how they dealt with this particular 
dilemma. Rammanohar Reddy (EPW) and Menon both noted that there 
were several areas of work in each discipline that were neglected and 
thus poorly represented in the journals. For instance, intellectual history 
remains an impoverished field across disciplines. Reddy pointed out that 
while there may be a few biographies of individual scholars, there were 
no histories of intellectual institutions, including journals. 
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Almost all the editors noted the need for affirmative action in publish- 
ing, bemoaning the lack of submissions from regional universities and 
small towns and the constraints posed by the metropolitan networks of 
editors. A real fear was expressed that non-resident Indians (NRIs) or 
foreigners writing about India will soon outpace the number of Indians 
researching themselves, that NGOs and research institutes dominate 
output at the expense of universities and that research output is project- 
driven rather than long term, empirical and micro-sociological rather 
than theoretical and comparative. Sunanda Ghosh, Vice-president of SAGE 
India and a long-time supervisor of journal publishing, focused on the 
tendency towards greater specialisation and sub-specialisation in the acad- 
emy which has led to the decline in the readership of general disciplinary 
journals. | 

Neeladri Bhattacharya (Studies in History), Sethi and Reddy also 
reflected on the particular institutional contexts in which their journals 
operated, in terms of funding and ownership. While independent pub- 
lishers were at a disadvantage compared to journals brought out by large 
publishing houses, journals which were attached to particular univer- 
sity departments, like Studies in History, faced other challenges. As 
Bhattacharya pointed out, a department (history at JNU) and a journal 
that was started with a charter to write a radical nationalist history within 
an anti-colonial, anti-communal framework, soon found that it had to take 
a more proactive, even interventionist, approach in order to include pro- 
vincial authors whose submissions were innocent of the language and 
questions expected by a refereed journal. The pedagogical role of editors— 
helping scholars speak to the wider community more effectively—was 
also highlighted in Patricia Uberoi’s deconstruction of the instructions 
provided to book reviewers by Contributions and Sociological Bulletin. 
Her analysis of the everyday routine of running a journal made vivid the 
precise techniques by which a scholar is moulded into the role of being 
a published author, a critical step in being a full-fledged member of the 
academic community. That, after all, is the journey that the journal charts 
with its authors, reviewers, referees and readers. 

We were fortunate to have with us at the symposium Tejeshwar Sin gh, 
former head of SAGE Publications India, who anchored many of these 
journals over decades. TS postponed his vacation in order to participate 
in our celebration, a sign of how much the journal meant to him. It was 
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a great shock for us to learn of his death a week later. We will miss his 
encouragement and support. David Pocock, an early associate of the jour- 
nal, also passed away in 2007. We hope that the standards these stalwarts 
set will live on in the pages of Contributions. 


Editors 
January 2008 





Patricia Uberoi and T.N. Madan at the Institute of Economic Growth, 15 December 2007. 
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Contributions to Indian Sociology at fifty 


T.N. Madan 


In this article I try to answer three questions. First, with what objective 
did Louis Dumont (situated in Paris) in association with David Pocock 
(his successor as Lecturer in Indian Sociology at Oxford) launch 
Contributions to Indian Sociology fifty years ago in 1957? Second, why 
did he bring the periodical publication to a close in 1966? Third, what led 
some of us to start a ‘New Series’ in the following year (1967)? These 
are factual questions to which factual answers can be given. Apart from 
mentioning the significance of Contributions for my own work, I do not 
make any attempt to evaluate Dumont’s project and refrain from both 
praise and criticism, agreement and disagreement. Before we may do 
any of this, it is imperative that we get the facts of the case right. I do, 
however, go beyond mere narration of the facts and clarify certain points 
about which serious misunderstandings are regrettably widespread. 

I begin with a discussion of Dumont’s theoretical orientation from 
which he derived the approach that he recommended for the study of 
Indian civilisation and the societies that comprise it. In the next section 
of the article, I focus on the contents of the nine numbers of Contributions 
which came out between 1957 and 1966. I conclude this section with the 
reasons for the closure of the original series. Finally, in the fourth section, 
I talk briefly about the considerations that led to the decision to continue 
the publication of Contributions as a new series with redefined objectives. 
Some remarks are made on the editorial steering of the course of the journal. 


TN. Madan is Honorary Professor at the Institute of Economic Growth, Univernty 
Enclave, Delhi-110 007. Email: mmadan @iegindia.org 
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U 
Dumont’s approach to the study of Indian society 


The narrative begins in 1957 during which year Dumont’s monographs 
on the Pramalai Kallar and on marriage alliance in south India and the first 
number of Contributions were published. This surely was a coincidence: 
Une Sous-caste de l'Inde du Sud (Dumont 1957a, 1986) was published 
by Mouton in Paris, Hierarchy and Marriage Alliance in South Indian 
Kinship (1957b) by the Royal Anthropological Institute in London and 
Contributions to Indian Sociology (Dumont and Pocock 1957) by Mouton 
in Paris.' Publication of the three works in the same year is, however, 
significant as it helps to underscore the internal unity of Dumont’s work. 
The evaluation of these publications—in fact of Dumont’s entire oceuvre— 
title by title, independently of one another, which is what most commen- 
tators and critics have done, is sure to lead one astray. 

The focus of Dumont’s inquiries broadens from the local in the Pramalai 
Kallar book to the regional in the marriage alliance monograph and the 
subcontinental-civilisational programmatically in Contributions and con- 
cretely, although in a rather limited way, in the first of these publications. 
The relationship of the'local and the civilisational is stated very briefly 
in Dumont (1957a, 1986). The objective, he writes, is ‘to treat the group 
[subcaste] as a microcosm in which the elements of the macrocosm would 
be seen in their living relations’ (1986: 2). The logic of the procedure 
lies in the fact that ‘the “civilisation” in which a caste participates is also 
present within it’ (ibid: 3). 

The progression from the local/folk to the subcontinental/ civilisational 
helped Dumont to constitute the civilisational unity of India, which for 
him was an empirical fact, not merely an ideological construction. It 


'In a footnote to the lead article in this inaugural issue of Contributions, Dumont 
clarified that, although ıt was originally wntten and delivered (m French) as the inaugural 
lecture of the Chair of the Sociology of India at the Ecole Pratique des Hantes Etudes (6th 
Section) in Paris on 8 November 1955, ıt was summarised and adapted to provide ‘a gen- 
eral perspective and starting point’ which others ‘may choose to consider’ (Dumont and 
Pocock 1957 7). Later, Dumont farther clarified that the origmal (1955) text had been 
translated and ‘considerably and happily adapted and recast” by David Pocock, who, 


my discussion here, it us referentially identified as Dumont and Pocock (1957). 
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should be added here that the two south Indian works were the product 
of two years of sustained fieldwork in Tamil Nadu (1949-51), conducted 
through the medium of Tamil. The shorter and more technical discussion 
of ‘marriage alliance’ partly grew out of the consideration of preferen- 
tial forms of marriage in the larger ethnographic study (Dumont 1986: 
196-215). Partly it was grounded in Lévi-Strauss’s ([1949] 1969) classic 
work on the elementary structures of kinship. The three works together 
comprise an inter-related oeuvre; they are not a mere assemblage of texts. 
A common theoretical orientation runs through them and binds them 
together methodologically. Ten years later, in the introduction to Homo 
Hierarchicus (1967), Dumont writes: ‘it is not enough to say that I owe 
everything, or almost everything to the French tradition in soci-ology’ 
(1980: xv). 

The French tradition that he invokes is not the exclusively empiricist, 
positivist Comtean tradition, but the one that derives from Emile Durkheim 
and his circle. It is a perspective that is sociologistic, or anti-reductionist 
and holistic. Social reality, Durkheim argued, comprises social facts in 
their double aspect of being ‘things’ and subjectively apprehended and 
internally meaningful ‘collective representations’ (Durkheim 1938, 1953). 
The final, most considered definition of représentations collectives is to 
be found in Durkheim’s most mature work, The Elementary Forms of 
Religious Life. They are, in Fields’ succinct words, “shared mental con- 
structs with the help of which human beings collectively view themselves, 
each other and the natural world’ (Durkheim 1995: xviii). 

From Durkheim’s magnum opus we learn that collective representa- , 
tions signify ‘the world of ideas and feelings that morally unify the group’, 
and that, ‘each civilisation has its ordered system of concepts which 
characterises it’ (ibid.: 273, 437). Indeed, ‘in all its aspects and at every 
moment of its history, social life [anywhere] is only possible thanks to a 
vast symbolism’ (ibid.: 233). Collective representations obviously are 
more significant in traditional, group-oriented societies than in modern, 
individual centred ones. Anomie sets in when they are weakened. 

Dumont received Durkheim’s teaching through personal association 
with Marcel Mauss (Durkheim’s nephew and most distinguished pupil), 
whose influence upon him, Dumont recalled late in his life, was ‘conversion 
like’ (see Galey 1982: 6f). He also acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
works of other scholars of the circle, notably the studies of caste by Bouglé 
(1908) and Hocart (1938), which together are the subject of the second 
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number of Contributions (1958). These scholars extended Durkheim’s 
comparative sociology to include in it the study of Indian civilisation, 
relying primarily on Sanskrit textual sources, but including in the case 
of Hocart, fieldwork in Sri Lanka. It is important to note that these scholars 
(including, besides Mauss, Bouglé and Hocart, Hertz, Mus and Dumézil) 
were comparativists with knowledge of Indological texts; they were not 
India-centred Indologists. Their interest was in general categories (or 
theoretical concepts) in the exploration of the character of human society, 
such as gift exchange (Mauss 1970) and sacrifice (Hubert and Mauss 1964). 

In the shaping of Dumont’s theoretical orientation Mauss is, of course, 
the most significant influence. His 1930 essay on civilisational analysis 
(Mauss 2004) is cited by Dumont in the lead essay in the inaugural number 
of Contributions (Dumont and Pocock 1957: 11). For Mauss, civilisations 
comprise cultural phenomena: ‘ideas, practices, products’, which have 
individuality (distinctive character) and physical boundaries within which 
they embrace several societies. This last point is emphasised by Dumont 
(ibid.) and we must not lose sight of the emphasis. Pursuantly, he ap- 
provingly recalls Mauss’s criticism of Rivers for failing to recognise 
that the Todas were embedded in the larger Indian civilisation (ibid.: 8). 

Simultaneously, Dumont noted in A South Indian Subcaste: ‘Indian 
tribes themselves cannot without risk be considered strangers to [the Indian] 
civilisation. This fact has two consequences. On the one hand it requires 
important changes of method compared to those used in the monographic 
study of simpler societies. On the other it’allows a sociological grasp of 
the civilisation itself ... anthropology ceases to juxtapose itself to Indology, 
in order rather to combine with it’ (1986: 5). In Dumont’s judgement, 
the fact that the Pramalai Kallar subscribed to, among other ideas, the 
notions of ritual purity and pollution meant that they were participants 
in a subcontinental-civilisational ethos (Dumont 1986: 461-64). 

In the lead essay of the inaugural number of Contributions, ‘For a 
sociology of India’, which had been delivered two years earlier as the 
inaugural lecture, Chair of Sociology of India at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes (6th Section) in Paris, Dumont maintained: ‘It should be 
obvious, in principle, that a Sociology of India [as a ‘whole’, a civilisa- 
tion] lies at the point of confluence of Sociology and Indology’ (Dumont 
and Pocock 1957: 7, emphasis added). The qualifying words ‘in principle’ 
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are important as they make room for a certain flexibility to accommodate 
contextual differences and local traditions. Dogmatism is eschewed. 

Dumont contrasted the proposed approach with the prevailing pre- 
occupation of anthropologists studying India (as a geographical region) 
through supposedly isolated tribal communities, and observed: ‘The great 
mass of the Indian population did not interest them but only those primi- 
tive “reserves” which it was hoped would throw valuable light upon the 
history of the settlement and culture of the subcontinent’ (Dumont and 
Pocock 1957: 8). He praised Srinivas’s (1952) Coorg study as a break 
with the earlier tradition in as much as it looked beyond the local in the 
discussion of Hinduism to ‘the implications of the existence of a common 
[subcontinental] civilisatidn’ (Dumont and Pocock 1957: 2). 

The emphasis on collective representations and the inclusion of Ind- 
ology as source material implies, Dumont writes in the Kallar book, that 
avoiding ‘arbitrary’ (and therefore ‘dangerous’) ideas, ‘we must take pains 
not to introduce any concept whatsoever into the description which is 
not, either, that of the people themselves, or shown necessary by direct 
analysis of the material, even if it is not present in the consciousness of 
those concerned’ (1957a: 347). Needless to recall here that the idea of 
‘collective consciousness’ is also derived from Durkheim, who regarded 
it as the soil, as it were, in which ‘collective representations’ are grounded 
(1953: 18, 1995: 232). 

Transcending narrow ethnography, Dumont said in the lead essay in 
Contributions I, ‘Modern social anthropology has made a serious con- 
tribution to ...[the] definition [of social facts à la Durkheim, “things” as 
well as “collective representations”] in its insistence that the observer 
see things from within (as integrated in the society which he studies) and 
from without’ (Dumont and Pocock 1957: 11f), that is from the perspec- 
tives of his own culture and of his discipline. Dumont proceeds to clarify: 
“Fundamental ideas literally “go without saying”... Only their corollaries 
are explicit. The caste system for example appears as a perfectly coherent 
theory once one adds the necessary but implicit links to the principles 
that the people themselves give’ (ibid.: 12). In the apparently complicated 
matter of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage in a patrilineal society which 
the Tamils practice, Dumont observed that what he learnt from the people 
emerged as a meaningful whole when considered in the light of Lévi- 
Strauss’s theories’ (see Galey 1982: 17). 
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In structuralist language this would mean bringing above the level of 
consciousness that which is below it, making manifest what is latent. 
This is also a Maussian imperative. Dumont approvingly quotes Mauss: 
‘A sociological explanation is finished [completed] when one has seen 
what it is that people believe and think, and who are the people who be- 
lieve and think that’ (Dumont 1980: 13). Hocart too was quoted earlier 
to the same effect: ‘Learn from the people themselves which modes of 
thinking we have the right to apply and which we should reject’ (Dumont 
and Pocock 1957: 11). 

What I have described above surely cannot in all fairness be called an 
Indological approach. Sanskrit texts are not treated as the sole source of 
information, nor are they elevated to the level of final authority. Ind- 
ological texts are to be mined, as it were, for ideas, like local cultural 
traditions, but these ideas have to be confronted with the lived reality. 
‘Ideology’, Dumont writes, ‘does not tell us everything about a society’ 
(1966: 22), just as observed behaviour without reference to ideas and 
values—‘collective representations’—that underlie them will remain 
incomprehensible in a deeper sense. 

Both perspectives leave unexplained ‘residues’. Dumont affirms that 
it was his years at Oxford as Lecturer in Indian Sociology (in succes- 
sion to M.N. Srinivas, 1951-55), which exposed him to fieldwork-based 
British social anthropology at its best and brought him the gift of ‘the 
second eye which helped [him] develop a sort of stereoscopic vision’ 
(see Galey 1982: 18). His initiation into the field of Indian studies had 
been as a student of languages (Sanskrit and Tamil), but first hand contact 
with India was as a fieldworker in Tamil Nadu which, it may be repeated, 
lasted two years (1949-50). Ultimately, no culture is comprehensible, 
according to Dumont, outside the framework of inter-cultural or inter- 
civilisational comparison: ‘Different cultures can be made to commu- 
nicate within a single man’s [anthropologist’s] experience. Duality, or 
tension, is here the sine qua non of social anthropology or, if one likes, 
of a sociology of a deeper kind’ (Dumont 1966: 23). 

Responding to my criticism that in Homo Hierarchicus data about 
observed behaviour had been subordinated to the deductive argument, 
he stated: ‘I must protest energetically; the “model” [I had characterised 
“Homo Hierarchicus” as a model, contrasting it with Mandelbaum’s (1970) 
portrait of society in India based on a careful summing up of the extant 
ethnographic literature] is given in order to account for “contemporary 
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social reality” entirely in the perspective of social anthropology. If another 
model does it more economically, this one must be rejected. ... I have 
always given the last word to observed reality, as indeed Madan acknow- 
ledges at several points’ (Dumont 1980: xxii, emphasis added). 

In the lead article of Contributions I, ‘For a Sociology of India’, Dumont 
had drawn attention to what he characterised as the ‘infancy’ of the soci- 
ology of India and offered to his professional colleagues, to quote his 
own words again, ‘one clear orientation among others’, adding that ‘others 
may define it in a quite different manner’ (Dumont and Pocock 1957: 22). 
This orientation, I have tried to show, is dialectical, confronting ideology 
with behaviour gnd vice-versa; it repudiates methodological exclusivism; 
it is open to further field research and clarification of the theoretical 
argument and is not dogmatic; nor indeed is it exclusively Indological, 
as many critics including Béteille (2003: 44) assert, or ‘the book-view’ 
of Indian society, as Deshpande (2003: 15) alleges. It is true that in Homo 
Hierarchicus, the only source that Béteille cites, ‘the fundamental oppos- 
ition’ of ritual purity and pollution is derived from ‘normative literature’ 
(Manu et al.), but Dumont does not construct an abstract (metaphysical) 
system on its basis: he rather employs it to provide an interpretation of 
empirically observable inter-caste relations—of, as he' puts it, the dys- 
junction [sic] of status and power (see Dumont 1980: 24 ff). 

It is indeed ironic that someone who modestly claimed the acquisition 
of ‘a second eye’ through his ‘second training’ with Evans-Pritchard after 
the initial apprenticeship with Mauss, and consequently a ‘stereoscopic 
vision’, should yet be judged to be but one-eyed, a proponent of the Ind- 
ological approach and the book view of Indian society through the me- 
dium of Contributions.? 


7 In view of the rejection by Saran (1962) of Dumont’s methodology, ıt 18 indeed 
puzzling that Béteille (2003. 44) should in one sweeping sentence group them together as 
purveyors of the Indological as against the historical approach. He refers to differences 
between them, but does not specify what these are. Saran could be called a ‘traditionalist’ 
in the mould of A.K. Coomaraswamy and Mircea Eliade (see Saran 1958), but not an 
Indologist or Sanskritist. In the carly 1950s, when I was a student at the University of 
Lucknow, be used to discuss the theories of the likes of Marx, Weber and G H. Mead, and 
draw heavily upon C.S. Pierce and the early Wittgenstein in his lectures on the theory of 
language (see, for example Saran 1963 and 2003). I know of no publication of Saran’s 
that could be called Indological 
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So much, then, about the theoretical orientation that was presented to 
students of Indian society by Dumont in 1957 in the three works published 
that year, but particularly in the inaugural number of Contributions. The 
orientation was further clarified in a set of lectures published five years 
later (Dumont 1962a) and in subsequent numbers of Contributions, and 
then brought to fruition in Homo Hierarchicus (1967). The concept of 
hierarchy (and derivatively, of hierarchisation) had already been intro- 
duced in the marriage alliance study (Dumont 1957b) in the familiar 
sense of social gradation, but its elaboration into a refined notion of the 
‘encompassing’ of the contrary came only later. I will not follow that 
trail here; J will instead turn to the nine numbers of Contributions, original 
series, to examine the approach to the study of Indian society advocated 
there. 


Ii 
Contributions to Indian Sociology 


Not only was Dumont’s theoretical orientation derived from Durkheim, 
the character of Contributions also owed much to L’Année Sociologique, 
which Durkheim started in 1896. In the first issue of this journal, 
Durkheim outlined editorially its general perspective. He had been an 
admiring student of Fustel de Coulanges and it is not at all surprising 
that he considered historical scholarship within a comparative framework 
the foundation of his new venture. He wrote: ‘As soon as history takes 
on the character of a comparative discipline, it becomes indistinguishable 
from sociology. Sociology, in turn, not only cannot do without history 
but it needs historians who are, at the same time, sociologists’ (see Wolff 
1960: 343). It is this insight which underlies, I think, Dumont’s formula- 
tion of the complementarity of Indology and sociology in the sociological 
study of India. As for the format of the contents of L’Année Sociologique, 
Durkheim mentioned a ‘first part ... for original papers’, focused and meth- 
odological. “The second and largest part [was to be] dedicated to analy- 
ses and bibliographical notes’ (Wolff 1960: 344). These observations by 
Durkheim also indeed described Contributions to Indian Sociology, when 
it made its first appearance. 

Nine annual numbers of Contributions came out between 1957 and 
1966. There was no issue in 1963. A leaflet accompanying the first num- 
ber described it as ‘an irregular publication devoted to the progress of 
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Indian sociology’, offering ‘a distinct point of view’, for colleagues to 
‘agree and disagree with’, so that ‘a clarification of aims and methods 
may be effected’ (quoted in ‘Announcement’ in Contributions (No. IX, 
1966). The inaugural issue, under the joint editorship of Dumont and 
Pocock, opened with, as already mentioned earlier a revised version of 
Dumont’s 1955 inaugural lecture with the title ‘For a sociology of India’, 
in lieu of an editorial. Besides, there were two analytical articles: one 
reviewed two collections of village studies (edited by Marriott [1955] 
and Srinivas [1955]) and the other was devoted to Karve’s (1953) pioneer- 
ing work on kinship organisation in India. All three contributions were 
unsigned to emphasise, as Dumont clarified later (see Galey 1982: 19), 
the collaborative character of the enterprise; moreover, the word ‘con- 
tributions’ in the title of the periodical was chosen to highlight this char- 
acter. The next two numbers were similar in format, devoted to caste 
(No. II, 1958) and religion (No.1, 1959) respectively. 

Therthird number also carried a critical review of the first number by 
Bailey, who complained that the editors had ‘come near to defining “soci- 
ology” out of existence’ (Bailey 1959: 88). He clarified: “To the Indologist 
what is unique in India is his interest. The comparative sociologist, on 
the other hand, wants to find out what India has in common with other 
societies’. Rhetorically, Bailey (1959: 97) asked, ‘Is there an Indian chem- 
istry?’ His position was clearly reminiscent of the late 19th century 
Methodenstreit in Germany. 

The debate had been joined; it was about the character of sociological 
knowledge and about an appropriate methodology for the study of soci- 
ety in India. The antagonists were sociological functionalists and French 
structuralists, or, we might say, ‘classifiers’ and ‘typifiers’. Over the fol- 
lowing years, Dumont held his ground on this methodological issue, 
looking upon ‘difference’, or, in Lévi-Strauss’s (1985) phrase, ‘the view 
from afar’, as a richer source of insights and understanding than a focus 
on similarities. Dumont’s studies of Indian civilisation helped him, he 
claimed, problematise westem civilisation. Thus, he wrote, “The India of 
caste and varna teaches us hierarchy, and this is no little lesson’ (1966: 30; 
see also Madan 2006: Chapter12). As for the rather acerbic question about 
Indian chemistry posed by Bailey, Dumont conceded: “We should have 
been more circumspect and preferred to talk of the “Sociology of India’’ 
(Dumont 1966: 23, fn 9). 
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From Number IV (1960), Contributions looked more like a regular 
journal with signed articles by the editors and other contributors, but the 
presence of Dumont remained strong in its pages. The last three numbers 
were edited by Dumont alone; Pocock’s absence on fieldwork in India 
was given as the reason. Presumably, they had ceased to be like-minded. 
The editorial in Number IV mentions ‘warm encouragement and detailed 
discussion’ by reviewers (p. 7). It emphasised that the editors were ‘con- 
cerned with what happens in India in relation with methods of study and 
comparison within and without India’ (p. 9). 

Not counting some minor pieces of correspondence and commentary, 
forty-five articles were published in Contributions. Of these, three were 
editorials (two by Dumont and one by him and Pocock), one was an ob- 
ituary (of a young scholar, Bernard Pignéd, by Dumont) and three were 
excerpts from classic works, one each by Bouglé, Hocart and Tocqueville, 
the former two on caste and the latter on individualism. Ten articles were 
devoted to what I would call considerations of methodology or theory; 
of these Dumont wrote five by himself and one (a rejoinder to Bailey) 
together with Pocock, and Pocock wrote two. Bailey and I wrote the re- 
maining two. 

Coming to substantive articles, twenty-eight in number, these may be 
divided into two categories (following Durkheim’s scheme for L’Année 
Sociologique), namely original articles and discussions of published works. 
The original articles may be further broadly classified as ethnography, 
discussions of ethnography, Indology, or modern history. Of the six articles 
devoted to ethnography, three were by Dumont, and were based on two 
years of fieldwork in Tamil Nadu and fifteen months ( 1957-58) in Uttar 
Pradesh. The remaining three were, one each, by E.G. Bailey, Christoph 
von Furer-Haimendorf and Bernard Pignéd. Indological articles, four in 
number, included Dumont’s two seminal essays on renunciation in Indian 
religions (Dumont 1960) and on kingship in ancient India (Dumont 1962b), 
and an essay each by Madeleine Biardeau and Robert Lingat, the former 
based on the ‘Upanishads’, the latter on Manu. Modern history also ac- 
counted for four papers; three by Dumont included one on the conceptual- 
isation of the village community during the calonial period, another on 
nationalism and communalism in the first half of the 20th century,? add 


* I may also draw attention here to another major article of Dumont’s (1976) on the 
colonial period. Even so, it is arguable that his understanding of the sources (both historical 
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the third on the theme of individualism in the west. There was also an 
article by Daniel Thomer on Marx on India. Another two—one by Dumont 
on individualism in India and the other by J.D.M. Derrett on the Hindu 
joint family—bridged Indology and modem history. Actually the last 
three numbers of Contributions (Nos. VII to IX) are devoted to ‘modern 
history’; this is indicated on the contents page of each number. 

As for discussions of ethnographic literature (Durkheim’s ‘analyses 
and bibliographical notes’) there were twelve of these, nine by Dumont 
and three by Pocock. We thus see that Dumont authored singly or together 
with Pocock, three editorials and six methodological pieces. Besides, he 
contributed three ethnographic studies, three historical exercises, two 
Indological essays, one essay combining Indology and history nine book 
discussion papers and an obituary—a total of twenty-eight out of forty- 
five contributions, or more than half. It may be asserted that the numbers 
I have given conceal the ‘fact’ that the overall methodological thrust 
of Contributions was Indological. That, I think, would not be quite fair. 
Obectively speaking, Contributions maintained a balance between ethnog- 
raphy, history and Indology, which indeed was the stated intention. (For 
ready reference, the foregoing breakdown of the contents is presented in 
Table 1.) What is undeniable is that the mode of interpretation developed 
by Dumont in the pages of Contributions (1957-1966) eventually led 
him to produce in Homo Hierarchicus (1967) a synchronic (that is a 
timeless, ahistorical) model of the caste system. I said so in the review 
symposium on the book (Madan 1971: 12), but he did not respond. 

I now come to the closure of the original series. In the inaugural num- 
ber of Contributions, the editors (Dumont and Pocock 1957) wrote that 
_ they were offering ‘a general perspective and starting point’, which, they 
hoped, ‘some of [their] colleagues may choose to consider’ (p. 7). In the 
editorial to the fourth number, they (Dumont and Pocock 1960) again 
wrote about ‘a general perspective’ which they had presented together 
(p. 7), and promised three more numbers. They added: ‘Later on, apart 


and Indological) was perhaps flawed. Thus, Dirks (2002: 54-59) makes a plausible case 
for the separation (‘dysyunction’) of status and power being not traditional but a conse- 
quence of the colonial intervention. OHvelle (1998) is even more persuasive when he 
points out that there is little evidence in the Dharma literature of any direct (causal) relation 
between states or degrees of ritual punty and caste hierarchy. These issues, important 
though they are, do not concern me here. 
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from our own effort, the future of the publication will depend upon the 
attitude of others’; further, they affirmed that ‘no development [was] 
ruled out’ from the ‘basis’ they had provided (p.11). A cryptic boxed an- 
nouncement on the contents page of Number VII (1964) read: “Contribu- 
tions VIII is likely to be the last of the series.’ In the event, there were 
nine numbers in all as, it was stated in Number VII, all of the accumulated 
matter could not be accommodated in one issue. 

In the editorial in the last number (1966), titled ‘A Farewell’, Dumont 
referred to the ‘aloofness’ of others: “What appears to us as basic has not 
appeared so to most of our colleagues’ (p. 7). There is unconcealed disap- 
pointment here, but also a hint of achievement: ‘We have realised our 
stated intention in the measure of our ability. This is why the present 
Editor feels no compulsion to carry on beyond the point where, he thinks, 
the burden can be laid down without demerit’ (p. 8). More than a dozen 
years later, in 1979, he could afford some wry humour: ‘In some quarters, 
the first three numbers of Contributions were taken almost as a kind of 
defamatory publication.’ He further observed that the kind of ‘radical 
questioning of the presuppositions in force [presented in the early issues 
of Contributions], in the manner of Année Sociologique’ was simply not 
welcome for nobody wanted to ‘modify’ his or ber own position and 
therefore ‘with very few exceptions, abstained from participating in the 
discussion’ (see Galey 1982: 19). 

Bailey (1959), as I have mentioned, had forthrightly attacked the per- 
spective offered and so had Saran (1962), although for almost diametric- 
ally opposite reasons. Dumont (1966; Dumont and Pocock 1960) responded 
to both. Many others had been privately critical. Srinivas told me in 1966 
that he found the ‘evangelical zeal’ of the journal editors ‘insufferable’, 
but, on the whole, he was positive about it. He had been hailed as a path 
maker in both A South Indian Subcaste (Dumont 1957a: 2) and in the 
lead essay in the inaugural number of Contributions (Dumont and Pocock 
1957: 8); in fact, the Coorg book was acclaimed in the third number as a 
‘classic’ and discussed at considerable length (Dumont 1959: 9-35). 
Marriott (1969) obviously found the perspective offered interesting, but 
he did not say so in print until he reviewed the original (French) edition 
of Homo Hierarchicus, which he considered in some respects a disap- 
pointing climb down. (For Dumont’s response, see Dumont 1971.) 
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IV 
The New Series 


I now tum to my third and last question: Why the New Series? I dis- 
covered Contributions in 1958, the second year of its publication when 
I was working on my doctoral dissertation in the Anthropology and Soci- 
ology Department of the Australian National University (ANU). The 
Department was at that time the most distinguished outpost of British 
social anthropology. I had wanted to do a fieldwork-based study of kinship 
values, but this idea had been scotched by the redoubtable Edmund Leach 
(of Cambridge) while on a visit to ANU. He told me that, as a structural- 
functionalist, the subject of values bothered him and asserted that it made 
better sense to focus on interests, for kinship was after all an idiom for 
the articulation of interests. I followed his advice after it was endorsed 
by both of my supervisors, W.E.H. Stanner and Derek Freeman, them- 
selves Ph.D.s from London and Cambridge respectively. Thus, my eyes 
were pointedly focused on people’s verbal and non-verbal behaviour 
during the fieldwork. Ideas and values were treated with scepticism, 
against my own preferences. The first two issues of Contributions were 
very welcome to me, like a breath of fresh air, for the stress these placed 
on the significance of the ideas of the people, but it was too late for me to 
change course. I kept in touch with the journal, however, and avidly read 
each number when it arrived. 

The fourth number reached me in 1964 in Dharwar, where I was a 
middle level faculty member at the Karnatak University. I was really 
disappointed to read the announcement about the impending closure of 
Contributions and wrote to Dumont to reconsider his decision. To con- 
vince him about the seriousness of my interest, I included in my letter both 
appreciation and some sceptical remarks about the approach advocated 
in the journal. Although I had met him twice at Lucknow University dur- 
ing my student days in the 1950s, I had never corresponded with him. To 
my pleasant surprise, Dumont responded promptly, saying two things. 
The decision to discontinue publication was irrevocable. If I believed 


- that Contributions had been a significant intervention in the sociology 


of India, I should join with like-minded scholars and continue the ex- 
ploration of ideas alongside of interests. As for my doubts about the 
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approach, he suggested that I write them more formally and in somewhat 
greater detail, and he would publish the article along with a response. It 
was thus that the last issue of Contributions opened with my article 
(Madan 1966) and concluded with a major restatement of bis position, 
which included a response to my ob-servations (Dumont 1966). 

Obviously some other colleagues also (whose identity he did not reveal) 
had ‘expressed concem’, as Dumont stated in his editorial in Number IX, 
‘and even offered help towards its continuation’ (p. 7). His suggestion to 
us all was, as he put it in the said editorial, to form a “board of editors’ 
and bring out a journal ‘more representative of the speciality as a whole’ 
(p. 8). It seems that the only person who actually accepted his advice (or 
challenge) was myself, in 1965. I requested, however, that the new journa- 
be allowed to continue to use the name Contributions to Indian Sociology. 
As he noted in the editorial of Number IX, he agreed to this, but insisted 
that the words ‘New Series’ should be used to distinguish the new venture 
from the old. 

The correspondence between us in the summer of 1964 had set me 
thinking. A meeting with Adrian Mayer (of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London) early in 1965 (in Patna at a conference and in 
Dharwar at the University) resulted in the decision to go ahead. Acknow- 
ledging Dumont’s emphasis on collective action, we decided to constitute 
an editorial board consisting of, besides ourselves, David Pocock (Oxford) 
and Edward Harper (Seattle). To underscore our openness to the projec- 
tion of a multiplicity of approaches and the international character of the 
effort, we invited, besides Louis Dumont himself, F.G. Bailey (Sussex), 
S.C. Dube (Sagar), Milton Singer (Chicago) and M.N. Srinivas (Delhi) 
to become editorial advisors. It cannot be judged to be anything else but 
a tribute to the original Contributions that every single person we ap- 
proached accepted our invitation to help. 

The ‘New Series’ finally became a viable possibility when P.N. Dhar, 
Director of the Institute of Economic Growth, where I had moved in 
1966, agreed to sponsor the journal, and Samuel Israel, principal editor 
at Asia Publishing House, accepted the responsibility for publication 
without subsidy. Contributions New Series was announced in the last 
number of the original series by Dumont in the editorial (somewhat senti- 
mentally, he wrote, ‘Contributions is no more. Long live Contributions 
New Series in the service of the sociology of Indial’), and separately in 
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an announcement which I had written. The objective of the New Series 
was stated modestly and very briefly as the promotion of the sociology 
of India through the publication of articles, communications, etc. that 
were grounded in ethnography and were theoretically self-conscious. 

In my article in the last issue of Contributions I had written: ‘The Indian 
practitioner of sociology has been content to live the life of an intellectual 
imitator: he has assiduously sought to apply techniques learnt from English 
and American books to obtain answers to questions mostly suggested by 
the content of Western sociology’ (Madan 1966: 10). I thought Contribu- 
tions would be an excellent forum to try to remedy this deficiency, and 
to do more. 

Accordingly, I'set out in 1966 itself to look for papers. Two friends, 
Harold Gould and Ralph Nicholas, and a former student, R.S. Khare, 
provided the three long papers that, alongside a short note by me, titled 
‘For a sociology of India: some clarifications’ (Madan 1967: 90-93), 
comprised the first number of the New Series. It came out exactly a year 
after the last issue of the original series. Hard to believe, that was forty 
years ago! And the title Contributions to Indian Sociology celebrates its 
golden jubilee this year, even as the Institute of Economic Growth itself, 
the sponsoring institution, begins to celebrate its own. 

I worked as the principal editor of Contributions New Series (hereafter 
n.8.) for twenty-five years (1967-1991), a very long time indeed for shoul- 
dering such a responsibility. The beginnings were cautious, but progress 
in terms of submissions and sales was steady. The title surely was the 
richest asset; international editorial and advisory support was the other. 
The journal became a biannual in 1975. It surely is for others, not me, to 
judge how sound the foundations then laid were. I may, however, draw 
attention here to a few editorial initiatives which, perhaps, helped to 
besiow a distinctive identity on Contributions (n.8.). Before I proceed 
I should mention that Harper left the editorial team in 1970 owing to 
serious health problems (which ultimately led to his premature death); 
his place was taken by Harold Gould (Urbana-Champign). Subsequently, 
local support in Delhi was strengthened immensely in 1975 when Veena 
Das (Delhi University) and Satish Saberwal (Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity) joined the editorial team. Saberwal later introduced book reviews 
into the journal on a regular basis. 

Perhaps the very first initiative I should mention is that the editorial 
team was in full agreement with Dumont that the New Series should not 
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confine itself to the articulation of any particular methodological position, 
but rather provide a forum to interested scholars to explore diverse theor- 
etical orientations. To underscore that this indeed was the mtention, the 
first number concluded with (as I have already stated) a note titled ‘For 
a sociology of India’ (Madan 1967: 90-93), to keep alive the debate that 
was generated by Dumont’s initial formulations under this title and pub- 
lished as the lead article in Contributions I (Dumont and Pocock 1957: 
7-22; see also Madan 1966: 9-16). Thereafter, every volume of Contribu- 
tions (n.8.) in the next twenty-five years concluded with an article, usually 
invited and short, under the same title, ‘For a sociology of India’, and 
devoted to the discussion of the scope and character of the speciality. In 
the process a variety of perspectives were put forward, many of them cri- 
tical of Dumont’s position. 

Another early initiative was a review symposium on Dumont’s Homo 
Hierarchicus which formed the bulk of the fifth volume (1971). At that 
time, Contributions (n.s.) did not carry book reviews. Two other review 
symposia, one on Srinivas’s The Remembered Village (1978: 12 [1]) and 
the other on the work of So Lankan anthropologists Gananath Obeyesekere 
and Stanley Tambiah (1987: 21 [1]) were very successful. 

As the editorial work proceeded apace, I became aware of three criti- 
cisms based on assessments of the character of the original series. I was 
asked by several colleagues whether Contributions (n.8.) was going to 
be a journal devoted to the study of Hindu society, Indological in orienta- 
tion, and neglectful of urban India. Overlooking the unreasonableness of 
this criticism, I decided to respond positively. Pursuantly, a special num- 
ber each was devoted to the Muslim communities of South Asia (1972: 6), 
historical movements in late 19th and 20th century India (1974: 8), and 
processes and institutions in urban India (1977: 11 [1]). The editorial re- 
sponsibility for the urban India number was taken up by Saberwal (1978). 
It may be added here that the Muslim communities number was welcomed 
widely and was issued as a hard cover volume in 1976 (Madan 1976). Its 
appearance persuaded many students of Muslim societies in South Asia 
to submit papers for consideration, resulting in two enlarged editions of 
the first volume (Madan 1995, 2001). 

The editorial practice of producing special, thematically focused, num- 
bers was thus established. By 1991 (when I retired from the editorship), 
two more such special numbers had been brought out, one edited by Veena 
Das (1985: 19 [1]) and the other by McKim Marriott (1989: 21 [1]) as 
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guest editor. The former focused on ‘texts’ of various kinds, ranging from 
the ‘Puranas’ to government records, as a source and medium of the so- 
cial construction of reality. It was later published in book form (Das 
1986). The latter number was structured around Marriott’s own influential 
work directed towards the making of a sociology of Hindu society in 
terms of indigenous categories of thougbt, and was published as a book 
in 1990 (Marriott 1990). More special numbers/volumes have been pub- 
lished since then. In view of the positive receptjon of the hardcover edition 
of the Muslim communities number, subsequent special numbers also 
(with one exception) have been issued in similar editions. 

Finally, I would like to mention here a major undertaking, namely the 
putting together of a special volume (1981: 15 [1&2]) as a Festschrift to 
honour Louis Dumont on'his 70th birthday in 1981, which was also the 
twenty-fifth year after the launching of Contributions by him in 1957. It 
was later published as a book (see Madan 1982). With contributions from 
an international galaxy of scholars (social anthropologists, historians, 
Indologists and philosophers), the volume addressed the traditional con- 
ceptions of the alternative ‘ways of life’ represented by three exemplars, 
namely the king, the householder and the renouncer. 


V 
Concluding Remarks 


The invitation of the editors to speak at a seminar and their decision 
to publish the text of my keynote address, encourage me to believe that 
what has been achieved over the past half century by the original and the 
new series has indeed been a significant intervention in the making of 
the sociology of India. Dumont’s contribution to this endeavour was, of 
course, foundational. The founding editors of the New Series were urged 
by him to chart their own course. Thereafter, not once during the twenty- 
five years of my editorship did he tell us what to do, but never withheld 
co-operation when it was sought. He readily agreed to my proposal for a 
review symposium on Homo Hierarchicus and responded to the evalu- 
ations and criticisms of the contributors (Dumont 1971: 58-78). 

Those who came in as editors after the first team retired in 1991— 
Veena Das, Ramachandra Guha, Dipankar Gupta and Patricia Uberoi— 
have made Contributions what it is today, wider in scope than before 
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and more contemporary in outlook. Uberoi had, in fact, joined the earlier 
editorial team as book reviews editor in 1988. In 1999 Contributions 
became a triannual. Guha and Das retired from the editorship when, one 
by one, they left Delhi to pursue their academic careers elsewhere. Satish 
Deshpande came in as reviews editor in 1986. 

During the fifteen years 1991 to 2005 several special volumes were 
published, continuing the earlier practice, under the editorship of one or 
more of the editors or of guest editors. The themes covered were social 
reform, sexuality and the state (29[1&2], 1995), tradition, pluralism and 
identity (1998: 32 [2]), industrial labour (1999: 33 [1&2]), visual practices 
and ideologies in modem India (2002: 36 [1&2]), migration, modernity 
and social transformation (2003: 37 [1&2]) and contemporary expressions 
of caste (2004: 38 [1&2]). 

The new team—Amita Baviskar, Veena Naregal and Nandini Sundar— 
who accepted editorial responsibility last year (2007), have the future of 
the journal in their hands and are sure to carry it forward. They have 
offered a first statement of the agenda they intend to set for themselves 
(see Baviskar et al. 2007: 1—4). 

I must place on record here the Institute’s iise appreciation of the 
collaboration of our publishers: Asia for two years, Vikas for fourteen 
and SAGE for twenty-four. Dharma Kumar and I offered our respective 
journals, Indian Economic and Social History Review and Contributions, 
to Tejeshwar Singh twenty-five years ago and with SAGE they have stayed. 

Last but not the least, editorial support has been provided over the 
years by a number of colleagues, among whom I would like to particularly 
thank Esha Béteille, Aradhya Bhardwaj, Shernawaz Billimoria and 
Meenakshi Thapan at the Institute of Economic Growth, R.K. Jain and 
Ritu Menon at Vikas, and Omita Goyal and Ritu Vajpeyi at SAGE. Con- 
tributions (n.s.) has indeed been the kind of collective endeavour that 
Louis Dumont so dearly valued and commended. 
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Human rights movements in India: 
State, civil society and beyond 


Ajay Gudavarthy 


This article is an attempt to trace the various phases of the human rights movement (HRM) 
and the assumptions undertying each of them in terms of the mter-relationships between 
the state, civil society and democracy. The 1970s witnessed the first phase of the HRM— 
the ‘crvi liberties phase’—working within the framework of state-civil society complemen- 
tarity. HRM along with emphasising the autonomy of institutions also struggled to recover 
a ‘rights based civil society’, where all citizens could have access to fundamental rights. 
The 1980s were marked by a shift to the second phase—the ‘democratic rights phase’— 
with a new state versus civil society framework. Durmg this phase, the HRM made efforts 
to construct civil society as a pure ‘realm of freedom’ that stood squarely outside the state 
and consisted of various militant and radical social movements. Towards the end of the 
1990s, the third phase—the ‘human rights phase'—reconstituted uself on a new ctvil 
society versus political soctety framework. The new political society stressed the importance 
of locating and condemning human rights violations at the civil societal level, including 
those committed by radical social movements. Finally, the contemporary moment is iron- 
ically striving to move beyond the political by basing uself on an abstract moral dimenston. 


I 
Introduction 


Though, since its origin, the human rights movement (HRM) in India 
has made significant interventions in the shaping of democratic politics, — 
there has been, rather surprisingly, no serious reflection on the various 
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shifts that it has gone through and the emerging trends, phases and dis- 
courses within it. In fact, a pertinent question, given the various new 
shifts, is: is there a single HRM at all in India today? Or, instead, are 
there multiple movements that either run parallel to each other or continue 
to work on mutually exclusive assumptions? It is equally significant to 
ask if there has been a gradual growth or decline of the HRM in terms of 
its overall impact since various organisations have been pulling the move- 
ment in different directions. This article attempts to trace the various 
phases and assumptions underlying each in terms of the inter-relationships 
between the state, civil society and democracy, along with locating the 
possible directions that the HRM might take and its implications for pol- 
itics in general, and other radical social struggles in particular. 

The first organised initiative, perhaps, to form a civil liberties organ- 
isation was taken by Jawaharlal Nehru on 7 November 1936, with the 
founding of the Indian Civil Liberties Union (ICLU) with Rabindranath 
Tagore as its president. Rights were articulated not only as guarantees 
against the arbitrary state action that was so much a part of British colonial 
rule, but also as the means necessary to achieve a more just and egalitarian 
socio-economic order. It was this two-pronged strategy that formed the 
basis of the anti-colonial struggle and the various instruments it set up, 
including the Motilal Nehru Committee of 1928 and the Karachi session 
of the Congress in 1931 which adopted the resolution on fundamental 
rights. The strategy was a derivative of the conceptual distinction between 
the natural rights tradition and the positivist tradition of articulating rights. 
In the former, rights are envisaged as inalienable, having their origins in 
nature, while in the positivist tradition ‘rights not only originate in the 
action of the state, but are also entirely dependent on it for their existence’ 
(Singh 2005: 32). The state is the source and arbiter of rights and can 
therefore legitimately even take them away in certain rare and well- 
specified situations. The civil liberties phase of the HRM movement in 
the 1970s was primarily engaged with the state and was followed by the 
democratic nights phase around the natural rights tradition. The latter was 
looking to carve an autonomous civil societal sphere to locate and enlarge 
the scope of the language of rights.’ 


! See Aswini Ray (2003) for a more detailed historical narrative, as well as the collection 
of papers submitted to the Indian civil liberties conference held in Madras on 16—17 July 
1949, titled ‘Civil Liberties In India’, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi. 
I am thankful to Ujjwal Kumar Smgh for suggesting this important collection. 
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The history of the post-independence HRM in India can be traced back 
to the early 1970s. The movement of the 1970s was located in a liminal 
zone, between the shift from the Nebruvian era to Mrs Indira Gandhi 
coming to power and the emergence of an authoritarian state on the one 
hand, and the continued expectations from a welfarist state responsive 
to the popular demands of the polity and its marginalised, on the other. 
More than opposition to the state and the constitutional framework, it was 
the everyday misuse of institutions and the violation of procedures that 
formed the context for the beginning of the post-independence HRM in 
India. 


I 
State—civil society complementarity 


In a meeting of Sarvodaya workers held in Bangalore in July 1972, 
Jayaprakash Narayan advocated that a broad-based organisation should 
be formed for the preservation and strengthening of democracy in India 
and that the organisation should consist of all those who cherished demo- 
cratic values, but were not interested in power politics (Tarkunde 1991: 
303). In an all-India conference convened in Delhi on 13-14 April 1974, 
a non-party organisation called the Citizens For Democracy (CFD) was 
formed with the objective of ensuring independence and autonomy, for 
purposes of democratic and constitutional functioning, of various insti- 
tutions such as the judiciary, press, radio, bureaucracy, the office of the 
President, the Election Commission and the Planning Commission, 
among others. This experiment of.building a pressure group for the more 
effective and responsive functioning of state institutions was abruptly 
cut short with the imposition of Emergency in the country on 25 June 
1975 under Article 352 of the Constitution on the grounds that the ‘secur- 
ity and integrity of India was in grave peril due to internal disturbance’.” 
Jayaprakash Narayan and many of his followers were placed under pre- 
ventive detention. After his release, there appeared to be a need to expand 
the scope of the CFD in order to protect the civil liberties or fundamental 
rights of the citizens. In a well-attended conference held in New Delhi 


2 Bipin Chandra (2003) completely ignores the role of JP in building the civil liberties 
movement, and therefore reaches a one-sided conclusion that “Total Revolution’ had fascist 
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in October 1976, J.B. Kriplani, in the absence of Jayaprakash Narayan, 
inaugurated the Peoples Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL) (Tarkunde 
1991: 305). 

The focus of the PUCL, given the immediate context of the Emergency 
and the recent memory of the larger legacy of the Nehruvian era, was 
limited to (a) the restoration of the rights curtailed or eliminated during 
the Emergency (undoing the preventive detention law, curtailment of the 
Jurisdiction of the courts, censorship of the press, and so on); (b) punish- 
ment for those responsible for excesses, through available legal recourse; 
and (c) safeguards against taking arbitrary recourse to Emergency provi- 
sions out of mere subjective considerations (Ram 1986: 91). 

The PUCL was constituted by political figures and sections close to the 
Janata Party, apart from the Radical Humanist Association and the pro- 
fessional bodies of lawyers, academics and a few independent Gandhians. 
More than activism and mass mobilisation, the thrust was upon drawing 
in eminent personalities who could exert pressure, moral or otherwise, 
on individuals and institutions. The issue of civil rights, which had pol- 
itical connotations, was considered essentially legal and therefore legal 
action was often considered the most effective method for making insti- 
tutions responsive and for protecting the rights of the common people, 
the citizens of the country. State institutions like the judiciary were con- 
sidered effective representatives of both civil societal concerns and public 
policy. 

On 23 March 1977, the Janata Party came to power after the Emer- 
gency was lifted. Subsequently, the HRM temporarily lost its direction as 
most office bearers of PUCL who had played an important role were also 
members of the Janata Party. Ostensibly there existed no clear and effect- 
ive distinction between the state and civil society. And since it was institu- 
tional reforms and the restoration of fundamental rights alone that was 
the focus, the need for an independent human rights organisation was 
no longer felt. In fact, ‘at a national convention held in August 1977, top 
Janata leaders, like Krishna Kant, declared that there was hardly any need 
for a civil liberties movement as democrats had come to power’ (CPDR 
1991: 284). After a gap of a few years and with the return of Mrs Gandhi 
to power, the PUCL was revived in November 1980. A national con- 
vention of civil rights workers converted the PUCL into a membership 
organisation. V.M. Tarkunde took over as president, while Arun Shourie 
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became its general secretary and Professor Rajni Kothari was elected as 
president of the Delhi unit. Their immediate concern, following the earlier 
focus on institutions, was to draft a new Prison Act and Jail Manual. 

This was in many ways the first phase of the HRM—the civil liberties 
phase—working within the framework of state-civil society complemen- 
tarity. Organisations such as the PUCL perceived themselves as harbin- 
gers of the emerging link between the state and civil society in a newly 
formed nascent democracy. They were of the firm belief that: 


the link works both ways: on the one hand, these groups [such as the 
PUCL—uny addition] breed ideas and give impulse to the system; on 
the other hand, the political system sets and modifies the frame of 
action for civil society. There is a constant flow and exchange between 
the two spheres (Frevert 2005: 68). 


Civil society was being mobilised, not to stand outside the state, but to 
make the state more responsive and recognise its constitutional obliga- 
tions towards its citizens. It was understood that while a vibrant civil 
society is necessary to make the state accountable, it was equally import- 
ant to recognise that the state and its policies legitimately determine how 
far the self-organising powers of the citizens would reach. In other words, 
the state’s constitutional framework guaranteed certain basic freedoms 
and they needed to be effectively and progressively realised. It is due to 
this implicit understanding that the PUCL never emphasised mass mobil- 
isation as much as it did recourse to available legal means.’ 

The state-civil society complementarity was to be pursued and further 
achieved around two conjoined programmes of first, (re) establishing 
the autonomy and independence of institutions of both the state and civil 
society, and second, entrenching and strengthening the project of citizen- 
ship by effectively realising citizens’ civil, political and social rights. 


3 See Balagopal (1987). He argues that even durmg this penod: ‘Extensive use was 
made of the Preventive Detention Act, the Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act and the 
Defence of India Rules; over wide areas the army was employed and the promulgation of 
“Disturbed Areas” was effected. But all these were mainly against the tribal nationalities 
of the North East and the commumust-led peasants and workers in the rest of the country. 


This did not spoil the state’s reputation for constitrtonality very much’ (1987: 41). 
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The various initiatives taken by the PUCL to restore the autonomy of 
institutions such as the judiciary by protesting against the curtailment of 
the jurisdiction of the courts, were considered the precondition for the 
presence of a rule of law necessary to curtail the arbitrary use of power 
and democratic transgressions. No meaningful equality before law could 
be presumed without the necessary neutrality, accountability and open- 
ness of the intermediary institutions. In turn, however, it needs to be rec- 
ognised that the PUCL believed that ‘institutional autonomy of the judiciary 
draws sustenance from the axiomatic assumption that the state alone can 
guarantee essential freedoms to the individual’ (Gupta 2004: 232). Simi- 
larly, it emphasised the autonomy of civil societal institutions such as 
the media and educational institutions, by protesting against the censor- 
ship of the press to make way for informed political participation that 
could put an accountable and responsive state in place. It was precisely 
for this reason that the PUCL had, fairly early, stressed the importance 
of electoral reforms as the right to vote was an extremely potent tool 
with which to fight discrimination, specially for the most vulnerable and 
marginalised social groups. However, in a highly segmented society like 
India, mere institutional autonomy was thought to be insufficient for 
either guaranteeing social equality or even augmenting public welfare. 
Institutions could be greatly efficient and autonomous; however, precisely 
for this reason, they might deny eatry to disadvantaged groups. Thus, 
the PUCL, along with emphasising the autonomy of institutions, also 
struggled to recover a ‘rights based civil society’, where all citizens could 
have access to fundamental rights. 

The PUCL mobilised itself not only against draconian provisions such 
as the preventive detention law, in favour of safeguards against arbitrary 
recourse to emergency provisions or for a new Prison Act, but also for 
positive social rights (such as the right to education) so that all individuals 
and social groups, as citizens, could achieve equality of status. Recogn- 
ising all individuals, irrespective of their caste, class, gender and regional 
identities as citizens would initially give them legal equality, eventually 
pull them out of their specific disadvantages and duly accommodate them 
as part of the developmental goals of the state. Thus, in the first phase of 
the HRM, the PUCL believed that ‘civil society as an ethic of freedom 
manifests itself in the modern democratic constitutional state by creating 
citizens and by upholding institutional autonomy’ (ibid_). 
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il 
State versus civil society 


The nature of the state under Mrs Gandhi underwent a dramatic transfor- 
mation with the authoritarian impulses of Nehru’s statist model of nation 
building becoming more pronounced. Notwithstanding the welfare 
orientation under Nehru, the state was also developed as a highly central- 
ised instrument to negotiate the different conflicts in civil society. Com- 
menting on this process, Bhikhu Parekh (1995: 44) observes that: 


The state was the only conduit through which various parts of the so- 
ciety related to one another and was a party to all disputes and conflicts. 
It therefore became the sole centre of all political ambitions and ener- 
gies and an arena of powerful ideological passions. 


It was this inherent trend of centralisation that Mrs Gandhi intended to 
strengthen when she initiated a process of ‘deinstitutionalisation’ by 
undermining intra-party elections; offering dubious concepts such as 
“committed bureaucracy’ and ‘committed judiciary’; encouraging a top- 
down approsch in order to hand pick chief ministers in various states; 
and misusing Articles 356 and 352. More importantly, Mrs Gandhi was 
using the idea of welfarism, the foundation of the state-civil society com- 
plementarity, to further authoritarian and centralising tendencies. Central- 
ised planning, the use of modern technology and the role of ‘experts’ 
and technocrats became integral to governance. These methods, in the 
name of maintaining efficiency, achieving ‘developmental’ goals and 
preserving the ‘unity and integrity’ of the nation, increasingly created a 
wedge between politics or popular participation and the government.‘ 
This process was evident in the way a welfarist ‘20 point programme’ 
was announced during the Emergency. Welfarism was the new mode of 
enhancing state control and disengaging the masses from popular par- 
ticipation in the decision making process. Further, this was the period 
when there was a fall in industrial growth. There were incidences of sev- 
ere drought and a sharp rise in food prices. The social base of the state 
shifted to a newly emerging neo-rich or lumpen class, born largely out 


. ‘For a detailed account of this process, see Chatterjee (199-4); also seo Kothari (1988). 
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of the leakages of the first phase of development. This class included 
contractors, real estate dealers, liquor traders, rentiers, gamblers, specu- 
lators, cinema producers and actors (Haragopal and Balagopal 1998: 360; 
Sethi 1975: 25). The rise of the new classes was accompanied by a coercive 
state which became increasingly evident in the use of force and rampant 
manipulation of legal procedures. For instance: 


those set free from preventive detention were brought back to prison— 
often arrested outside the court premises or at the doorstep of the 
prisons, on specific charges. A favourite device of some of the state 
governments was the implication of individuals in a number of inter- 
locking cases. There was horizontal as well as vertical interlocking 
(Ram 1986: 93). 


In this period, the Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act was used in Assam; 
the National Security Act was put on the statute books and then amended 
twice to make it even more draconian and a Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities (Prevention) Act was enacted and employed widely all the 
way from Punjab to Andhra Pradesh.’ 

This, broadly, was the social and political context for the shift in the 
HRM from its earlier state-civil society complementarity framework to 
its second phase—the democratic rights phase—during the 1980s, marked 
by a new state versus civil society framework. The split in the PUCL and 
the formation of the Peoples Union for Democratic Rights (PUDR) in 
Delhi signalled the beginning of this phase: 


A section of activists felt that the usage of the terms ‘civil liberties’ 
by the PUCL leaders restricted itself to (these) codified safeguards. 
The more radical activists used the category ‘democratic rights’ as a 
critique to the term ‘civil liberties’. It implied the freedom to claim 
even non-codified nghts, or, in other words, rights which citizens were 
not endowed with under the existent legal system (Dutta 1998: 283). 


' 5 See Balagopel (1987 42). Balagopal notes that there were a host of lesser enactments 
like the Postal Bill and the amendment to the Commissions of Enquiry Act which also 
surfaced during this period. See Sumanta Banerjee (1987), also Kothari and Sethi (1991). 
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This was the phase when the Association for Protection of Democratic 
Rights (APDR) was revived in West Bengal which later split with the 
formation of the Association for the Establishment of Democratic Rights 
(AEDR) on the issue that there are no democratic rights to ‘protect’ in 
India. This radical perspective also marked the revival of the Organisation 
for Protection of Democratic Rights (OPDR) and the Association for 
Democratic Rights (AFDR) in Punjab, the Committee for the Protection 
of Democratic Rights (CPDR) in Mumbai and the formation of the Manab 
Adhikar Sangharsh Samiti (MASS) in Assam. In Andhra Pradesh, the 
Andhra Pradesh Civil and Democratic Rights Association (APCDR) was 
the first organisation to come into existence. It later split into the Andhra 
Pradesh Civil Liberties Committee (APCLC) and the OPDR, broadly 
representing two different factions of the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist-Leninist) [CPI (ML)], but both working within the new “demo- 
cratic rights’ framework. Most of these organisations began working in 
close proximity with different radical-militant struggles in their states 
such as the armed Naxalite movement and the militant nationality struggles. 
In its struggle for democratic rights, the APCLC initially focused on 
organising fact finding committees on ‘encounter deaths’ and lock-up 
deaths, providing legal assistance to the arrested activists of various 
Marxist-Leninist parties and protesting for the right to organise public 
meetings, processions and dharnas on behalf of the various mass organ- 
isations of the Naxalite groups. In its second state-level convention, held 
in Warangal on 4 May 1980, it adopted its manifesto and declared that its 
central concerns were the protection of people’s right to struggle and 
protest, opposing the atrocities of feudal landlords, capitalists and the 
state machinery, condemning police excesses and also fighting for the 
abolition of capital punishment (APCLC n.d.: 23). This was the activist 
phase of the HRM, which went beyond looking for mere legal remedies. 
Its members included leading lawyers, academics, artists, poets, journalists 
and students, apart from several full-time activists. Paradoxically, in spite 
of the shift to an activist phase, human rights organisations, contrary to 
building a vibrant, independent and separate movement, were more con- 
cerned with projecting themselves as a ‘platform’ or a ‘forum’ to ‘shield’ 
the radical political movements and struggle on their behalf to protect 
their ‘right to protest’ and extend legal and constitutional safeguards to the 
activists and leaders of these movements. The HRM was more than willing 
to play second fiddle to the militant democratic, or the Marxist-Leninist 
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movements and was convinced of the urgent need to use militant ‘trans- 
formative violence’ or ‘counter-violence’ against the state in order to bring 
about a grand structural transformation. The HRM felt that in building a 
militant civil society it had a very limited, although significant, role to 
play by maintaining proximity with the radical militant organisations 
and their struggles. The proceedings of the APDR, after self-introspection, 
reached the conclusion that the ‘civil liberties organization (was) mainly 
characterised by acting as a shield of the democratic struggles carried on 
by the common people. In a sense, this role though limited (was) very 
important’ (APDR 1991: 6, emphasis mine). The role was also ‘secondary’ 
in terms of its capacity to mobilise people numerically, as ‘the movement 
(was) limited to few individuals and limited sections of people’ (ibid.). 

However, as the 1980s was also a phase which saw the emergence of 
various other social movements—women’s, Dalit, regional, minority and 
environmental movements—-apart from the Naxalite and nationality strug- 
gles, human rights organisations began to gradually extend their scope 
to protect the rights of the activists of these movements as well as their 
political concerns. Various types of discriminations came to articulate 
themselves in the democratic rights language. The PUCL and the PUDR, 
in 1984, investigated and published a booklet titled ‘Who Are The Guilty’ 
on the anti-Sikh riots in Delhi. It directly named some of the culprits who 
belonged to the ruling Congress Party. Some felt that with its publication, 
‘groups fighting for civil liberties and democratic rights acquired a na- 
tional legitimacy’ (Desai 1991). It was true that no other organisation 
had dared to openly record and reveal the names of those involved in 
massacres, despite it being public knowledge. In Andhra Pradesh, the tumn- 
ing point came with the gruesome Karamchedu massacre of Dalits in 
July 1985. The APCLC investigated, again revealed the names of some 
upper-caste landlords who had been involved and, working in tandem 
with Dalit organisations, kept the issue politically alive till some of the 
culprits were physically eliminated by armed squads of the then Peoples 
War Group.‘ Thereafter, the APCLC began to enlarge its scope and investi- 
gate atrocities against women such as dowry deaths and domestic violence, 


ê In October 2004, after their merger with the Maoist Communist Centre of Bihar, the 
People's War Group (PWG) was renamed the Communist Party of India (Maoist), prior to 
the peace talks with the government of Andhra Pradesh. 
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as well as famine and hunger deaths in various districts and issues related 
to environmental pollution. However, what is pertinent in this expansion 
of the HRM into various other social and political issues is the fact that it 
approached these issues strictly through the state versus civil society prism, 
an approach born out of the HRM’s proximity to Marxist-Leninist groups. 
For instance, it was the role of the ruling Congress Party that was stressed 
by the PUCL and the PUDR mm its report “Who Are the Guilty’, completely 
undermining any dialogue on the growing communalism within civil 
society. It was the caste (in this case Kamma) nexus, which actively 
operated in various state institutions (the assembly, judiciary and the 
police), that was the focus of APCLC’s investigation. This is not to say 
that these issues, or for that matter the perspectives, were unimportant; 
however, the HRM was not in any immediate sense concerned with high- 
lighting the existence and replication of power relations and forms of 
discrimination at the civil societal level such as growing communalism 
and rigid caste hierarchies. It did not consider the possibility that all forms 
of human rights violations need not necessarily have emerged directly 
from the state, although the state might have actively encouraged them. 
This issue of human rights violation at the civil societal level became 
starkly, and rather poignantly, evident with the accidental deaths of inno- 
cents or common people in the course of military operations carried out 
by the Naxalites against the police.’ In response to such incidents, human 
Tights organisations took recourse to the argument that ‘a civil rights 
organisation was concerned only with state violence’ and the concem 
for ‘private violence does not fall under its purview’—a stand initially 
taken in an open letter written by leaders of the APCLC to the chief 
minister in July 1985 and thereafter repeated ad nauseam whenever 
questioned about their concern and responsibility vis-a-vis the victims 
of ‘private violence’. Some of the leading activist-intellectual representa- 
tives of the democratic rights phase, defending the actively ‘biased’ 
position, argued that: 
The reason is very simple. Whereas, in a law-based state like India, 
there exists an elaborate code, an entire ensemble of laws, procedures, 
” Common people also lost their lives sometimes, or rather most of the time, ‘when 
they were deliberately used as ‘shields’ by the police. For instance, the police continue to 


opt to travel in public transport that common people use rather than their official vehicles 
when they visit remote areas as pert of their combing operations. 
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institutions and enforcement agencies to deal with private violence 
or lawlessness, there is nothing comparable, no genuine checks or 
controls, to take care of peaceful or violent lawlessness of the state, 
which is potentially, and often in actual practice, the most powerful 
violator of democratic rights in society (Singh 1993: 82). 


However, this position stood in contrast to the interventions that the 
APCLC, on more than one occasion, made to mitigate ‘private violence’ 
that erupted in the inter-group rivalry and killings between the various 
factions of the revolutionary movement. These interventions were more 
a result of the APCLC’s proximity with the revolutionary parties rather 
than any sustained self-reflection on the issue. Despite growing criti- 
cism from various quarters of civil society, as well as the deliberate and 
manipulative use made of this hiatus on the part of the HRM by the state,? 
the democratic rights organisations refused to critically reflect on their 
state versus civil society framework. 

This initial reluctance could be understood in the immediate context 
of a repressive state which, to counter the growth and expansion of the 
HRM, was by then arresting, or physically attacking and kidnapping, 
leading civil rights activists all over the country. To cite a few instances, 
in Assam, Parag Das, who had political and organisational proximity with 
the United Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA), was with MASS and was 
a popular editor of a leading Assamese daily, was shot dead by the SULFA 
(‘Surrendered ULFA’) with the active connivance of the state police. In 
Andhra Pradesh, Gopi Rajanna, Narra Prabhakar Reddy and, more recently, 
Purshottam (all office bearers of the APCLC), were brutally killed by 
the police; K. Balagopal was attacked, assaulted with knuckle-dusters 
and kidnapped by an outfit calling itself Prajabandhu (August 1989), 
and V.M. Tarkunde (the then president of the PUCL) and K.G. Kannabiran 
(the long-term president of the APCLC) were assaulted at a public meeting 
in Madurai. A subsequent president of APCLC, Laxman, was also kid- 
napped in November 2003 by surrendered Naxalites operating as private 
mercenaries, again with the active involvement of state police (APCLC 
1985: 77). Such increasing physical attacks only reinforced the human 
rights organisations’ understanding of the state as the primary, and perhaps 


* State officials, bureaucrats and the police often argued that this entailed ‘double 
standards’, and also exposed the proxmuty HRM had with ‘outlawed’ organisations. 
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the sole, violator of human rights and thereby vindicated their state versus 
civil society framework. These attacks, coupled with the sacrifice and 
resolution of the activists, provided them with a ready ‘moral’ reasoning 
of the correctness of their politics. Thus, the HRM was not prepared to 
reflect on the ‘conceits of the civil society’ or let go of their singular focus 
on the state, which only meant weakening civil society and the movements 
it constituted, and strengthening the state. The implicit fear was that by 
equating and conflating the various types of violations (whether carried 
out by revolutionary movements or the state), the state would be let off 
the hook. Interestingly, while in the first phase of the HRM, it did not 
want to absolve the state by overlooking its constitutional responsibilities 
to its citizens, in the second, it did not miss any opportunity to dismantle 
and delegitimise the state. 

Thus, the 1980s marked a rupture in the HRM with efforts to construct 
civil society as a pure ‘realm of freedom’ that stood squarely outside the 
state and consisted of various militant and radical social movements. 
They consciously worked, as much as possible, outside formal institutions 
such as courts, in an attempt to delegitimise and minimise the arena of 
state control. Civil society now signified political action, rather than a 
mere site for forming public opinion.’ Organisations such as the PUDR 
and the APCLC strongly believed that what brought the various social 
movements in civil society together was: 


their shared perception that the state is the repository of coercive force 
which is frequently directed against the citizens. The fact that the 
state is a potential and actual transgressor of individual liberty and 
that its might must be collectively challenged gives coherence to the 
otherwise diverse units of civil society (Mahajan 2004: 181). 


? Within the liberal tradition, civil society was envisaged as a ‘space where citizens 
could meet m order to socialize with their fellow-citizens, to exchange ideas and discuss 
issues of common concem, to form political opinion. It was not a sphere where those 
opinions translated into political action and decision-making’ (Frevert 2005: 63, emphasis 
mine). Such a distinction between thought and schon emanates from the classical liberal 
formulation of J.S Mill, granting ‘absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment on all sub- 
jects, practical or speculative, scientific, moral, or theological’ (Levi 1963: 138), coupled 
with elaborate restrictions on the ‘freedom to act’. The earlier phase of HRM was close to 
this land of liberal articulation and therefore left the action to the state, which combines 


legislative and administrative powers 
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They, therefore, worked relentlessly to expose the state on the one hand, 
and protect the coherence of civil society on the other. Everything else 
came later. 

‘The rigid state versus civil society framework, however, became in- 
creasingly untenable with the beginning of the 1990s. The context this 
time around was provided by the simultaneous unfolding of multiple 
contradictions manifested in the growing conflicts within and between 
various social movements. The HRM was, in a sense, caught unawares 
and the radical articulations by the Dalit, women’s and regional move- 
ments, not only against the state but also vis-à-vis each other, escaped its 
rigid binaries and neat totalities. An important starting point for this can 
be traced to the Koyyur kidnapping on 30 January 1993 in Andhra Pradesh, 
when a tribal MLA was kidnapped from Vishakapatnam district by the 
PWG. Various Dalit organisations, the most prominent among them being 
the Dalit Maha Sabha, raised serious objections to Dalit leaders (who in 
any case were few and far between) who were weak and vulnerable being 
picked up as ‘soft’ targets and used as hostages in exchange for fulfilling 
of demands with which they had nothing to do. They raised pertinent 
ideological and political questions on what they referred to as ‘caste- 
blind politics’ of the far-left groups.'° The state, too, took its own time to 
react, allowing the new growing conflicts to brew. What was brought out 
was the fact that mere anti-state activity neither exhausted nor addressed 
the concerns of the other social struggles; neither did it provide for uni- 
fying them unproblematically in a ‘coherent civil society’. 

The APCLC intervened to resolve the ‘crisis’ and demanded the release 
of the kidnapped. Refuting their earlier position on ‘private violence’, 
perhaps for the first time, the then president of the APCLC wrote: 


The practice of taking as hostages persons unconnected with the spe- 
cific issue between the government and the PWG is a practice we in 
APCLC never approved of. We have been as human rights activists 
against this type of political practice. Whether the police hold people 
in illegal custody or the Naxalites kidnap and take as hostages persons 
unconnected with the specific issues involved our stand has been the 
same (Kannabiran 1993: 495),!! 


° For a detailed debate between the Dalit and Marxist-Leninist groups in Andhra 
Pradesh and their changing perception of each other, see Gudavarthy (2005). 
l! See also Haragopal (1993). 
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The break from the rigid state versus civil society framework was 
further strengthened with new questions: 


For human rights activists, Koyyuru (and earlier Gurthedu) (raised) 
- issues regarding the concepts of human rights itself, the advisability 
of expanding the concept and thereby enlarging the field of operation 
of human rights work. What should be its relations with radical and 
democratic movements? Has it any transforming role while operating 
the institutions available within a democratic set up? Should it merely 
confine itself to maintaining a crime audit of the state? All such and 
related questions need to be debated (Kannabiran 1993: 498). 


This trend of problematising power dynamics and human rights violations 
at the civil societal level was expressed and took centre-stage through 
the series of questions that the young activists of the APCLC raised in 
their state and district-level meetings. During the Kurnool convention in 
1993, they began by raising a sensitive issue—pointing out that a large 
number of those killed by the Naxalites as ‘informers’ were from the SC, 
ST and OBC communities and who, due to the absence of any form of 
social networking, failed to retum to the so-called ‘mainstream’ life, and 
often succumbed to police pressure and passed on (sometimes very 
crucial) information after surrendering. Similarly, accusations of ‘silent’ 

discrimination and violence against women were levelled against male 
members active in the various social movements which could not be ignored 
as either a ‘personal’ or a ‘private’ matter. Discussion papers carrying the 
old perspective—that is, reinforcing the state versus civil society frame- 
work while arguing that there cannot be an independent ‘human nights 
perspective’ that was different and autonomous from and, more import- 
antly, critical of the ‘revolutionary perspective’—and the new perspec- 
tive which brought into relief a more critical approach to civil societal 
violations, were printed and circulated among the members, and the 
debate continued at all district-level meetings for over a couple of years. 
A national convention on ‘Democratic Movements and Human Rights 
Perspectives’ was organised in Hyderabad in June 1996, with the aim of 
making the debate public, as well as gathering the views of other national- 
level democratic nghts organisations. Later, during the Guntur convention 
of the APCLC towards the end of 1997, they voted on the two contending 
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perspectives, as a result of which APCLC split and a new organisation 
called the Human Rights Forum (HRF) was formed. 


IV 
Civil society versus political society 


The formation of the HRF marked the beginning of the third phase of the 
HRM-—the human rights phase—which now worked within a new civil 
society versus political society framework.'? The immediate focus of the 
new framework in identifying and constructing the new political society 
was to stress the importance of locating and condemning human rights 
violations at the civil societal level including those committed by radical 
social movements, thereby politicising a larger array of social issues. 
The new approach also highlighted the inadequacy of maintaining or 
striving for the unity of various social struggles around an anti-state activ- 
ity without recognising the independent sites and methods of discrim- 
ination, the possible areas of mutual conflicts between them and thereby 
` the need for autonomous movements along different axes of discrim- 
ination. The HRF, in its inaugural pamphlet, explained its differences 
with the ‘democratic rights perspective’ as against the new ‘human rights 
perspective’, which had foregrounded the adverse impact of human rights 
violations at the civil societal level. The pamphlet stated, ‘We believe 
that unjust and unfair use of violence even by a popular movement must 
be openly condemned, not because it is violence but because it is unjust’ 

(Human Rights Forum 2000: 4). It further made a plea for treating all 
discrimination independently and at par, and argued that: 


The political structure of the state and the social-economic structures 
of caste, class and gender have received some recognition as oppressive 
structures, but are yet to assume equal importance, in the eyes of the 


The concept of political society used bere does not refer strictly to the way it has 
beon recently conceptualised by Partha Chatterjee and mstead refers to a broader process 


. Of politcising a larger array of social issues and practices. However, it cannot be denied 


that there are overlaps in terms of a critique of hegemonic practices in civil society, a 
mapping of civil society as a mito of power relations and a recognition of the need to pol- 
itically negotiate with the choices, radical or otherwise, of subalterns For Partha Chatterjec’s 
idea of political society, see Chatterjee (2004) 
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rights movement. The state—class framework continues to dominate 
for no cogent reason. But both caste and gender are major sources of 
not only violent suppression but also routine and insidious denial of 
rights. There is no scale on which their effect can be adjudged less se- 
vere than that of state and/or class (HRF 2000: 1) 


Finally, stressing the inadequacy (and perhaps the impossibility) of a 
solidarity based around just anti-state activity, it further argued: 


The state—class framework that unconsciously guides our thinking of 
Tights has come from militant-leftist movements and the problems of 
suppression they have faced from the state and the exploiting classes. 
But if we are ready to learn equally from the dalit movement and the 
women’s movement and the politics of various minorities, religious, 
ethnic or linguistic groups then these movements have mostly sought 
to empower themselves by making use of and enlarging the democratic 
political space and the political and civil rights available in the present 
state and the political system (ibic.: 2). 


At almost the same time, an independent organisation known as the Com- 
mittee of Concerned Citizens (CCC) came into existence. Its vision consti- 
tuted a ‘search for a democratic space’, initially between the state and 
the radical political movements, but also between the various conflicting 
interests within civil society. Interestingly, it drew its members largely 
from the various civil rights organisations in Andhra Pradesh which had 
professed to be handicapped at the stalemate that had ensued between a 
repressive state and the civil rights organisations working within a rigid 
state versus civil society framework. In the foreword to the first report 
the committee published, it made it a point to proclaim that: 


The group which came to be known as the Committee of Concerned 
Citizens (Puara Spandana Vedika) was not formed at the instance of 
any authority or organisation. It emerged on its own, open to reflect 
the voice of large democratic sections of the society which is tired at 
being reduced to a mute spectator in the game with peoples lives played 
by the state and the romney pau (Committee of Concerned 
Citizens 1998: 1). 
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Unlike the previous phase, in this one the HRM began by looking for a 
space between the state and revolution. It is from this independent vantage 
point that it wished to raise a series of questions at the behest of a political 
society. Perhaps the single most important concer for the CCC was how 
to privilege and preserve the choice of political participation for the sub- 
- altern masses and prevent spiralling violence between the government and 
naxalite groups, leading to an escalating suffering of the most vulner- 
able. This concern led the CCC to raise pertinent points regarding the 
possible ways of understanding the relation between the ‘people’ and the 
(Marxist-Leninist) ‘party’. Can the Naxalite groups claim that all their 
actions were actions by the people? Can all actions (read excesses) of the 
party be condoned because they were carried out in the ‘larger’ interests 
of the people? In what ways is the party responsible, and what ought to 
be their response to the growing suffering of the people under conditions 
of ‘circular violence’? Similarly, they also stressed the need to engage 
with the available ‘democratic’ institutions of the state and civil society, 
for instance by recognising the opportunities the 73rd Amendment pro- 
vided for Dalits and women in local governance institutions and therefore 
the need for periodic elections without violence. It is also in this context 
that the CCC re-emphasised the need to protect principles such as the 
‘Tule of law’, instead of delegitimising them as either bourgeois principles 
or a mere ‘juridical illusion’ (Meszaros 1985: 196-211). Finally, the CCC 
unequivocally condemned the brutality of the Naxalite groups when 
dealing with the people ‘as no less abominable than the third degree methods 
used in police camps’ (CCC 1998). Such violence not only further bru- 
talises society, but also reduces the space for the fearless expression of 
opinion and political action for the masses at large, thereby robbing people 
of the experience necessary to take control of their lives, crucial for both 
existing and post-revolutionary societies." The revolutionary parties, on 
the other hand, also lay claim to representing the concerns of a political 
society by engaging with the conflicts in civil society as well as the issue 
of free political participation by the people themselves. They argued 


© The growing significance of the shift in HRM could also be felt ın the response of 
PWG to these observations of CCC. In their reply, PWG observed, ‘though there are 
some shortcomings in the report of the concerned citizens, we feel that the Committee of 
Concerned Citizens has exhibited an essentially democratic approach’ (Committee of 
Concemed Citzens 1998. 18). 
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that the revolutionary parties did recognise the conflicts in civil society 
and, therefore: 


It is exactly here that the masses should be guided by the revolutionary 
leadership to understand the contradictions among the people and the 
united front that they have to forge in order to make the revolution 
successful. When they understand these two things then the excesses 
in people’s courts, the occupation of land of even some middle class 
peasantry on some occasions and other wrong ways of dealing with 
contradictions among the people will get automatically solved (Ravi 
1993: 1471). 


Similarly, the revolutionary process is engaged with encouraging mass 
participation. However, the human rights groups need to realise that in 
the course of such a process, there are bound to be mistakes and excesses, 
and it is undialectical to imagine the process to be otherwise. It is therefore 
important to understand that: 


When the leadership itself deals with the village-level contradictions 
it is likely to reduce the excesses, but when the initiative is left to the 
masses then such anarchy is bound to be there in an anti-feudal strug- 
gle, but their experience will leave in them a higher level of conscious- 
ness. The first option is absolutely impractical and even if it is practical, 
which is preferable ... which is the correct mass line? Which is central- 
izing the power? Which will guarantee the future egalitarian society? 
The initiative of the masses or the superimposed directions from the 
leadership? (ibid.). 


It is against these claims and counter-claims to political society that the 
CCC initiated the process for peace talks between the state and the revolu- 
tionary parties. The talks between 15—18 October 2004 centred around 
the basic premise that both the state and the revolutionary movements 
should strive to reduce the perpetual fear and uncertainty that the common 
people were labouring under and that it is their choice and voice that 
needs to be prioritised over everything else." 


H For a detailed account of the recent peace talks between the government of Andhra f 


- Pradesh and the Communist Party of India (Maoist) see Committee of Concemed Citizens 
(2006). - 
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The third phase of the HRM was an attempt to expand its scope by 
locating the power relations and the consequent human rights violations 
in civil society and gradually moving towards a political society that en- 
gaged with the complex micro-processes of social transformation. '’ 
Therefore, political society had a democratising effect in terms of pol- 
itically negotiating the different social issues that had been hitherto neg- 
lected by the rights movement, as also the differences and conflicts between 
the various movements. The HRM, however, was struck with a difficult 
question: ‘what prevents political society from splitting into warring 
factions or degenerating into a congeries of inward-looking particularistic 
“interests”? In other words, ‘is there a viable distinction between the 
multiple “special interests” of the political society and the common “‘pub- 
lic interest” ? If yes, how, and by whom, will this public interest be safe- 
guarded around certain “common principles” ?!° The HRM quickly grasped 
the difficulty of foregrounding the new broadened ‘human rights perspec- 
tive’ solely around the issue of preserving one’s interests and identity." 
It had to relocate itself in making an effort, in whichever way possible, 
to ‘bring the dialectic of self-transformation and self-reflection to the 
very heart of identity formation itself’ (Giri 2005: 220). It is this issue of 
negotiating with the conflicting implications of the ‘human rights 
perspective’ of pursuing interest-based politics and radical politicisation 
that located the HRM in a liminal space, which it wished to overcome to 
avoid stagnation. 


A4 
The contemporary moment: Beyond the political? 


The contradictory implications of a political society marked by empower- 
ment through the protection and politicisation of interests on the one 
hand, and a process of fragmentation of political struggles with their 


5 For an elaborate argument on bow, after the collapse of the East European socialist 
regimes, western political theory has constructed the arena of civil society as an alternative 
politcal space which ıs devoid of any conflictual power relations, see Chandhoke (2001, 
2003). 

!'6 For a series of similar questions being discussed, see Foley and Edwards (1996). 

U Tt is this issue of the inadequacy in explorations of the limitahons of interest-based 
politics that we focused on in oar critique of Partha Chatterjeo’s notion of ‘political society’; 
see Gudavarthy and Vijay (2007). It is also for this reason that I place emphasis on differ- 
entatng my use of political society in this article. 
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self-arrogating discourses on the other is sought to be overcome in the 
contemporary moment of the HRM by, ironically, moving beyond the 
domain of the political that constituted the core character of political 
society. The HRM seems to be reformulating its civil society versus pol- 
itical society framework through the underpinning of a new ethical 
dimension.'* As a significant departure, it seems to be hinting at recasting 
the ‘human rights perspective’ by arguing that ‘primarily rights are ethical 
norms and any attempt to treat them as primarily or explicitly political 
can only lead to sectarian divisions and stagnation in the human rights 
movement’ .!? In such a framework, the HRM itself is not a political move- 
ment. Instead, the ‘political movement and human rights movement as 
such exist in two planes: the planes of interests and values’ (Balagopal 
forthcoming). This relocation of the HRM in an ethical domain is being 
sought in order to rethink the way social transformation has occurred in 
history during struggles of the oppressed, where ‘what they have fought 
is not oppression as such but the oppression of the Other that has hurt 
their interests’.” The struggle against oppression as such happens, or 18 
possible, only in the realm of ethics or morals, and: 


I$ The following position ıs being articulated primarily by Dr K. Balagopal (a leading 
homan nghts activist and theoretician and office bearer of the HRF), with a few members 
and activists of the HRM and other social movements gravitating towards a position that 
reflects the possibility of a new political society versus an ethical soclety framework. 
However, ıt 18 yet to take a definitive msttutional form, though again there are hints that 
the HRM 1s being umplicitty driven by thus new shift. I, therefore, prefer to refer to this 
new framework as a moment, rather than a definitive phase, of the HRM. 

9 Balagopal (forthcoming). For a bnef summary of the contents of this forthcoming 
book, see Gudavarthy and Vijay (2004). Upendra Baxi also seems to agree with the essential 
moral underpinnings of HRM, and argues that: “The social theory of human rights, of 
necessity, has to find bases for ethical judgment concerning “good” and “bad” social 
movements ... It does seek to provide a “predetermined directionality” ın human social 
development by articulating an ethic of power, whether in state, crvil society, or the market’ 
(Baxi 2002: 120-21). It us, however, not clear as to how he places this ‘ethical judgment’ 
vis-à-vis the political moment in social movements in general, and the HRM ın particular. 
He seems to agree with the idea that there 1s some essential distinction between the way 
the HRM relates to the idea of (political) ‘power’ and the way other social movements do, 
and ıt is therefore ‘then understandable that most contemporary social theory and history 
of new social movements does not focus on human rights movements as social movements’ 
(ibid.: 121)..- 

* Balagopal (1995: 59) Similar ideas of emancipation going beyond the achievement 
of immediate interests can be located in a large array of writers with different ideological 
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this rebuilding has wrongly been seen as a direct continuation of the 
struggle against injustice. This notion that the force that is necessary 
to destroy unjust social structures will by itself lead to the reconstruc- 
tion of society on a just basis ... has been sufficiently proved an illusion 
by the happenings of this century (Balagopal 1995: 60). 


The struggles in the ‘material’ or political realm do not have a direct im- 
pact or a necessary continuity with ‘moral evolution’.*! Thus, while the 
HRM is the embodiment of the human struggle to restore (universal) ethics/ 
values, political movements protect the (particularistic) interests of vari- 
ous social groups. The HRM, therefore, has the difficult task of standing 
at a distance while working in tandem with political movements. It needs 
to retain its autonomy in order to generate a discourse of ethical praxis, 
and maintain proximity in order to effectively cut across all political 
struggles. 

This attempt to de-link the political and the moral and locate the HRM 
exclusively within an abstract ethical domain comes as a response to 
the subterranean divide between the moral and political dimension, in 
the discourses of various political movements including the Dalit and 


frameworks. For instance, Paulo Priere, the famous Latin American philosopher and edu- 
catlonist, argues that in order for radical social struggles ‘to have meaning, the oppressed 
must not in seeking to regain their humanity become in tum oppressors of the oppressors, 
but rather restorers of the humanity of both .. this then 1s the greet historical and humanist 
task of the oppressed: to liberate themselves and their oppressors as well’ (1972: 31) 
Gandhi argued that the oppressed need to hate oppression, such as the practice of 


untouchability, and not the oppressor, and therefore there is no place for violence, and - 


there is a need to incorporate into our struggles the necessary efforts for the ‘change of 
heart’ of the oppressor. See Iyer (1978). 

21 This idea of a separation between the ‘material’ and the ‘moral’, which has emerged 
in the context of the present-day HRM locating itself vis-&-vis the vanous radical struggles, 
seems strangely to have parallels with the way the anti-colonial national movement 
perceived itself vis-a-vis the colonial rulers. Partha Chatterjee observes: ‘Anticolonial 
nationalism creates its own domain of sovereignty within colonial society well before it 
begins its politcal battle with the imperial power. It does this by dividing the wodd of 
social inshtutions and practices into two domains—the material and the spiritual’ (1993: 
6, emphasis mine). It was this seperation that was later superimposed on the ‘political’ 


marked by its ethical dimension, that it seems to be taking) in a graded society like India, 
sec Aloynius (1998). 
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the Naxalite movements.” Ironically, in responding to the already existing 
moral essentialism of the political movements, the HRM seems to slip 
into an obverse moralism of its own by condemning political movements 
to a delimited struggle for interests and arrogating to itself the larger 
task of entrenching abstract ethics.” The contemporary response of the 
HRM could be traced to some of the variants of moral essentialism that 
it had to face in its interaction with the various political movements. The 
more existentialist reason for such a shift can be traced to the fact that 
socially (caste, class and gender-wise), most activists who seem to be 
gravitating towards such arguments for a bifurcation between the political 
and the ethical belong to the more ‘privileged’ upper echelons. They often 
face a serious sense of isolation, as political movements around them are 
demanding exclusive organic linkages with those who wish to lead them, 
or even be part of their struggles.” This self-valorisation (or moralisation) 
of identities is perceived by the HRM as a shift on the part of political 
movements into an insular mode which is fraught with pragmatic re- 
sponses fo and within the emerging political dynamic, and, most import- 
antly, bereft of a moral dimension. The HRM, therefore, now wishes to 
superimpose and externally inject its own variant of an abstract ethical 


2 In fact, constructing the political society, as opposed to civil society, was an attempt 
at critiquing moralisation, which 1s, for instance, evident in the self-valorisation of each 
movement or, for that matter, the valonsation of the arena of civil society as against the 
state. HRM used the concept of politcal society to cntique abstract moralising as against 
contextnalising the choices available to subalterns However, here, having initiated the pro- 
cess, there seems to be an apparent retreat, only to reintroduce the moral-political divide. 

D This divide, therefore, lets political movements off the book by reconciling their 
struggles with the realm of interests. Some scholars have suggested in response to this 
formulation that what us called for, instead of the divide between the moral and political 
dimensions, is ‘transforming the moral self mto the political self and moral questions 
into politcal ones This certainly does not call for super-imposing an arrogant moral dis- 
course on the politcally disunited people's movements’ (Patnaik 1995: 1202). Also see 
Gudavarthy (1996). 

H For instance, the Dalit Maha Sabha makes it a pomt to emphasise that ‘only dalits’ 
shall occupy the dais in all their meetings, and that no upper-caste activist, however symp- 
athetic and radical she/he might be, will be allowed to do so. This process of ‘othering’ 
makes all others permanent ‘outsiders’ to the movement. This indeed is a variant of moral 
essentialism in the Dalit movement. However, the question as to why political movements 
take this route to find a space for themselves in the existing political domain needs to be 
historicised, and is predominantly a political question. For a more detailed account, seo 
Gudavarthy (2005). 
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dimension which will open the way for a democratic dialogue and space 
for all those not organically linked to these movements. 

The nature of the social base of the HRM was always suspect. The 
militant left movement always characterised it as ‘petty bourgeoisie’ in 
a derogatory sense, and often referred to it mockingly as the ‘middle 
class wing of revolution’. Many activists in the HRM themselves shared 
this perception. This anecdote sharply highlights the ambiguity: 


Ata discussion in Delhi (under the auspices of the PUCL) the problem 
of ‘legitimacy’ of human rights activism, astonishingly surfaced and 
there was even some talk of the need for human rights communities 
to “woo the middle classes’ back to the value /mission ... (n)ot long ago 
many leading human rights communities critiqued, rightly ( prescind- 
ing the question of moral opportunism in practice of politics) the mid- 
dle class support to the anti-Mandal agitation (Baxi 1998: 349). 


In another context, a long-term vice-president of the APCLC and now 
member of the CCC argues, ‘In fact, the middle class becomes spineless 
and loses the nerve against a repressive state. Some liberal activists shift 
their stand very fast. They not only compromise but also gradually degen- 
erate into a self-seeking and self-agprandizing class of individuals’ 
(Haragopal and Balagopal 1998: 367). This perceived inherent moral 
weakness never allowed the HRM to articulate itself as an independent 
and credible political movement, apart from the other related reasons stated 
earlier.” The HRM, therefore, now feels the need to pose issues in explicit 
moral/ethical terms, both as a response and as a means to overcome this 
perceived handicap. This compulsive tension within the HRM will-persist 
as long as it is not prepared to carry out an independent (as it continues 
to share this perception with militant left groups) and a more positive 


* Further, whenever individuals within HRM raised questions that were uncomfortable 


thereby settled the authenticity and correctness of therr political positions. Often, in private, 
homan rights activists expressed discontent over what they referred to as a silent ‘moral 
blackmail’, while those activists n HRM close to the radical left valorised such argu- 
ments There is a different kind of moralisation operating here, as compared to the previous 
point. There is a (de)moralisation of the middle class which stands accused of a permanent 
lack of morality. 
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reading of the middle class and its contribution to various ‘mass’ move- 
ments. Raymond Williams critiquing the conventional position of radical 
left groups on the role of the middle class argues: 


The significance of predominantly middle-class leadership or member- 
ship of the new movements and campaigns is not to be found in some 
reductive analysis of the determined agencies of change. It is, first, in 
the fact of some available social distance, an area for affordable dissent. 
It is, second, in the fact that many of the most important elements of 
the new movements and campaigns are radically dependent on access 
to independent information, typically though not exclusively through 
higher education and that some of the most decisive facts cannot be 
generated from immediate experience but only from conscious analysis 
(1983: 254-55). 


The HRM is definitely a movement that is dependent on ‘available social 
distance’ and involved in constructing a refracted ‘political culture’, which 
at times (though not always) is difficult to ‘generate from immediate 
experience’.* 

Finally, a moral/ethical resolution to avoid ‘stagnation’ in the HRM 
is sought due to the moral ad hocism within both Marxist theory and 
radical left movements, as well as the latter’s refusal to develop consistent 
political principles around the means-ends issue. Steven Lukes, in his 
interesting study on ‘Marxism and Morality’, argues that: 


On the one hand Marxism has treated morality as ideological, his- 
torically relative, shaped by social and class determinants and so on, 


% ‘Thus, at 1ts core CRM (the Civil Rights Movement) is a movement for a specific 
kind of “political culture”—a culture that soclalizes a society with democratic temperament. 
A belief in the possibihty of institutionalization and protection of norms and practices 
that govern the state-society relationship is central to the efforts of the CRM . This is 
both the strength and weakness of the movement .... It is (also) a weakness in the sense 
that ıt imposes severe constraints on the mobilization potential of the CRM. Vast masses, 
who have to struggle for their basic daily-bread, cannot be mobilized into the fold of the 
CRM. Even if the CRM could mobilize the masses against a background of severe reprot- 
sion, it would be more an ad boc type of mobilization ... Thus owing to its objective— 
generating democratic culture—the CRM, at least the core of it, is, bound to be, oriented 
towards the middle classes’ (Kakarala 1993: 415—16). 
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purporting itself to reject any moral or moralizing discourse ... on the 
other hand Marx’s and Marxist writings abound in moral judgments, 
implicit and explicit (1985: 4). 


This unexplored continuum between ethics and politics re-emerges as 
moral ad hocism mostly on the basis of ‘consequentialist reasoning’. 
-For instance, Herbert Marcuse argues for limitations on revolutionary 
violence by establishing ‘general norms’, and E.P. Thompson recom- 
mends humanist attitudes ‘whenever and to the degree that contingencies 
allow’, so that they do not negate the very end for which the revolution 
is a means.” Beyond such contingent moral advocacy, Marxist theoret- 
icians were hesitant to suggest the means of converting moral principles 
into political norms, and vice-versa. For instance, radical left movements 
never conceptualised exactly what constituted ‘revolutionary violence’. 
Some attempts on the part of the HRM to engage with issues of permis- 
sible or impermissible ‘strategies’ and ‘tactics’ were unsuccessful. It is 
this loss of such historical moments in concretising values that re-emerges 
as the eternal wait for the moment of pure morality (very like the ‘last 
instance’ in Althusser). Strangely, the radical left movement (which the 
HRM accuses of an absence of the explicit recognition of morality) was 


” See Geras (1990: 29, 34). Here, while ‘general norms’ can become abstract moralam, 
contingent attitudes can slip into pragmansm. The challenge really is generating political 
principles that emerge into moral norms, which are in tum open to political practice. How 
do we combine the self-belief and certainty required for political praxis with the open- 
endedness necessary to avoid abstract moralism? In the powerful memoir of a communist 
revolutionary from South Africa, the author wntes, ‘In 1975 I was a young, very idealistic 
revolutionary, and I was prepared to die for my beliefs I felt a strong connection with all 
those who had gone before me, and with all those who had faced similar tortures; and 
I felt a responsibility to the traditions of our liberation movement That is what gave me 
strength. That ıs what made my resistance possible. And that is why I did not simply 
succumb to torture or lapse mto despair. Writing this now, 24 years after my arrest, I don’t 
scem as single-minded as I was back thon. I now tend to see myself as having been rather 
naive. All the same, it remains true that single-mindedness was the weapon that got me 
through (Suttner 2001- 3). 

In other words, how do we generate activists who fight for socialism with certainty 
and yet are open-ended about its success? For an imtial discussion (by no means exhaustive 
or sufficient) on this issue, sec Geras (1994) Further discussion on this pomt, though nec- 
essary, is beyond the scope of this article, 
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accused of pure moralism by feminist writers during the Telangana armed 
struggle. They argued that the Communist Party could not evolve a policy 
on problems of childbirth, unmarried women and sexuality etc. Women 
comrades were forced to give away children after they were born and 
single women were considered a problem. While most cases were settled 
as and when they arose, the underlying issue they posed was ‘diluted 
into a moral problem, a guilt at having violated family happiness. Once 
again there is no analysis on it as a political issue that had to be addressed 
if the movement was serious about women’ (Stree Shakti Sanghatana 
1989: 27, emphasis mine). As absence of morality is a problem now, the 
presence of morality was a problem then. 
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The effectiveness of a new health technology 

Is Judged by both its accessiblltty and also the 

extent to which It has been adopted In a par- 

ticular country. With the possiblitty of an AIDS 

vaccine In the near future, the International AID- 

SVaccine Initiative (AVI) has emphasised the 

need for countries to prepare well In advance for Its smooth access and 
adoption. Reiterating LAVI's appeal, this book ably captures the course 
India needs to take for the successful adoption and Implementation of 
the AIDS vaccine In india. 


The first of Its kind, thls book examines the adoption of four health 
technologies In India—Hepatitis B Vaccine, No-Scalpel Vasectomy, Vol- 
untary Counselling and Testing and Antiretroviral Therapy. Using a set of 


parameters, the authors not only bring to light the various dimensions, 
strengths and weaknesses of adoption of health technologies In India, but 
also how and where more attention needs to be paid with regard to the 
adoption of the AIDS vaccine. 


A timely and topical book, it will be useful to policymakers, planners, grass- 
roots organisations and researchers. 
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‘Money itself discriminates’: Obstetric 
emergencies in the time of liberalisation 


Patricia Jeffery and Roger Jeffery 


Citizenship rights ın India are being transformed under economic liberalisation. In this 
article, we use obstetric crises to provide an entry point to explore recent changes m people's 
access to health care and their understandings of their civic rights and entitlements. We 
draw on our research in rural Biynor district (Uttar Pradesh) between 1982 and 2005. 
Over this period, the state has increasingly failed to provide a safety net af emergency 
obstetric care. Poor villagers seeking institutional deliveries in private facilities face either 
exclusion or indebtedness Moreover, ‘consumers’ have no capacity to regulate the quality 
of private health care proviston—tad nor do the state or crvil soctety organisations. Villagers 
critique the state’s failure to provide the health care that they regard as a citizen's entitle- 
ment Yet the health care market ls accorded no greater legitimacy by its ‘customers’. Far 
from providing opportunities for empowerment, then, changes in health care proviston 
serve to disempower the poor and to reduce the moral authority of both the state and the 
market. 


I 
Introduction 


In this article, we explore the impact of India’s economic liberalisation 
on people’s access to health care and their understanding of their rights 
and entitlements as citizens. Among other things, economic liberalisation 
has entailed retrenchment of the state’s contribution to providing public 
goods and increasing marketisation and commodification of many aspects 
of social and economic life. Alongside these changes, the World Bank 
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and other proponents of liberalisation advocate individual self-regulation 
and personal responsibility, rather than reliance on service provision and 
overt regulation by the state. With respect to health care, these changes 
are marked by increasing privatisation of service provision and by efforts 
to legitimise the requirement that individuals take greater responsibility 
for their own health care. Dr Manmohan Singh set the tone: basic health 
care should be accessible to everyone, regardless of purchasing power— 
but it is unreasonable to expect the state apparatus to carry the entire load: 


‘Many people talk in terms of the role of the state as providing vital 
entitlements; entitlements in many ways operate as dole outs. I am 
not saying that people are not entitled to certain basic services that 
the state must provide. But I believe [that] in a country as large as 
ours we must think of the empowerment of the people. Enabling people 
to help themselves to realise their vast latent development potential is 
far more important. So I place more emphasis on empowerment than 
entitlement. ... Empowerment can motivate people to take charge of 
their own well-being, whereas entitlement perpetuates the relationship 
of the government as the sole benefactor for the people, who are pas- 
sive recipients’ (Singh 2002: 25). 


Whilst he did not suggest how people would become empowered, 
Manmohan Singh did admit that liberalisation has not generated enough 
resources for the provision of basic health care by the state and that mar- 
kets are not good at delivering it either. In this article, we focus on the 
care that women in rural north India obtain during ‘obstetric emergencies’ 
in order to examine the implications of these inadequacies at the local 
- level for the legitimacy of the state and other significant social institutions, 
especially the market in health care. We draw on our research in Bijnor 
district in western Uttar Pradesh (UP) which has both predated and fol- 
lowed the 1992 reforms. 

Bijnor district’s northern border is the Himalayan foothills and its 
western border is marked by the River Ganges. Bijnor town, the district 
headquarters, had a population of 100,000 in 2001. Land in the district is 
fertile when irrigated and agriculture has been transformed since the in- 
troduction of the Green Revolution packages since the mid-1960s. But 
landholdings are inequitable and generally small—most holdings are no 
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more than 0.4-0.8 bectares and many households own no land at all. 
Wheat and rice are mostly cultivated for home consumption. The main 
cash crop is sugarcane, grown even by some small peasant households 
and the district’s industrial activities are largely oriented around sugar 
processing. The people we describe in this article are mainly small peasant 
farmers and households that are land-poor or landless, people who have 
been heavily engaged in the market for agricultural produce, employment 
and consumption goods etc. for many years. In 1982-83, we were based 
in two adjacent villages, Dharmnagri (a Hindu and Scheduled Caste vil- 
lage) and Jhakri (a Muslim village), about 5 km from Bijnor town and 
we retumed there several times over the following two decades for further 
research. Our first project concerned the social organisation of childbear- 
ing, a theme we focused on again during further research in 2003-05. ' 
Maternal mortality accounts for only a minority of deaths of women 
in the reproductive years, yet it has an iconic status in India and elsewhere. 
At the global level, reducing maternal mortality ratios by three quarters 
between 1990 and 2015 is one of the Millennium Development Goals 
(MDGs), whilst the provision of ‘emergency obstetric care’ has been 
central in policy rhetoric in India. In most developing countries, indeed, 
reducing maternal mortality is considered a key task for publicly provided 
health care services. At the village level, maternal mortality is always 
tragic for the families involved, whether for orphaned older children or 
because of the indebtedness generated by expenditures that ultimately 
prove futile. Even near-deaths become general talking points, the crucial 
events being mulled over and repeated, sometimes until they achieve 
mythic qualities. During our first research in rural Bijnor, most women 
we talked to had relatives—mothers, sisters, cousins—-who had died in 
childbirth. Pregnant women often expressed acute anxieties that some- 
thing might go awry during their imminent labour. In rural Bijnor, most 
women deliver at home. Institutional deliveries have increased, however, 
from under 1 per cent of the pregnancies in Dharmnagri and Jhakri in 
1973-82 (4 out of 449), to almost 9 per cent (54 out of 620) in 1993—2002, 


' Our village data include household censuses, maternity histones for all ever-martied 
women, in-depth focus on about forty key informant couples, and discussions ranging 
over birth accounts and health care etc. Named individuals have pseudonyms and the 
quotations are our own translations. For more on our earlier research, see Jeffery et al 
(1989) 
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a level comparable to the overall figure for rural UP of around 11 per 
cent (Mishra 2005: 66). Women’s accounts indicate that almost all thege 
institutional deliveries were undertaken reluctantly. Several women would 
probably have died but for the care they eventually received. Notably, all 
but two of the institutional deliveries in the recent period involved admis- 
sion to private nursing homes in Bijnor town, rather than the government 
hospital. In part, this is simply because private health care provision has 
expanded since the 1980s. 

Neo-liberal discourses associated with economic liberalisation imply 
that new kinds of citizens will be constituted, citizens who would no longer 
look to the state for services and support, but who would be autonomous, 
self-reliant and responsible consumers. Such citizen-consumers would 
embrace the reforms that empower them to exercise informed choices 
and participate in the marketplace, and would be energetic and entrepre- 
neurial in shopping around, for instance, for appropriate health care (see 
Rose 1999). In several ways, however, this seemingly optimistic formula- 
tion masks processes that are rather less than benign. First, the central 
presumption of equal market power belies the systemic inequalities on the 
global stage (Sparke 2006). Countries in the global south are subject not 
only to the hierarchical ‘supra-national governmental regime’, but also 
to the ‘international regime of development’, as embodied in the Bretton 
Woods institutions, for instance (Hindess 2002: 130, 137). Agendas 
generated in the global north tend to compromise the social rights of 
citizenship—such as access to health care—that had been established in 
many places in the global north but which had been scarcely met, if at 
all, in the global south (Hindess 2002). The playing field within India, 
though, is no more level than it is in the global arena. Thus, it is also vital 
to attend to local specificities and explore how macro-level economic 
reforms and the meta-narratives of neo-liberalism play out within in- 
equitable social and economic power structures on the ground (Sparke 
2006). Moreover, the filtering of the discourses of neo-liberalism through 
real institutions can also permit slippage between the intentions and the 
effects of neo-liberal reforms and may allow some space for contestation 
and subversion at the local level (Haney 2008). 

Within India, for instance, the UP government has been the recipient 
of two World Bank loans dating from 2000 that have affected the health 
sector: the Fiscal Reform and the Public Sector Restructuring Programme 
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that required a 2 per cent per annum cut in public employment and the 
UP Health Systems Development Project which, amongst other things, 
pushes towards public-private partnerships in health care provision. Such 
restructuring of health care differentially affects the citizens of UP who 
are located in diverse structures of inequality and have highly varied ex- 
periences of the increasing marketisation of health care provision. 
Undoubtedly, it poses relatively few problems for the wealthy or well 
connected who can pay for services rendered, and for medical practitioners 
who can take advantage of the new spaces for private health care and 
who (as providers) have the capacity to extract payment for those services. 
It is far from clear, however, that poor rural women and their kin can 
weather obstetric emergencies better than previously.’ Rather, most 
villagers in western UP cannot be autonomous neo-liberal consumers. 
They are hard pressed to pay for the health care they obtain from private 
providers and their engagement with the health care market all too often 
results not in empowerment but in further indebtedness and impoverish- 
ment. In the context of widespread poverty, the state’s failure to provide 
even the safety net of emergency obstetric care can have disastrous impli- 
cations for household finances and well being. Moreover, the changes 
associated with economic liberalisation mean that the quality of provision 
cannot be assured: the state has little capacity to render the health care 
market accountable and civil society organisations or patients and their 
families are neither competent nor well-placed to do this themselves (a 
point that also applies to other aspects of the state's activities. See Dréze 
and Sen 2002: 363~75). Villagers are, moreover, generally well aware of 
many of these issues. They mount critiques of the state’s failure to provide 
the health care that they consider to be a citizen’s entitlement. The state's 
increasing marginality in people’s repertoire of health care options under- 
mines its moral authority, yet villagers do not buy into the marketisation 
of health care either—the health care market is accorded no greater legit- 
imacy by its ‘customers’. Indeed, the health care market is regarded as an 
ambiguous saviour, at best, and villagers comment adversely that private 
health care provision is a ‘business’ and not the service it should be. 


2 We cannot address how class and gender interact with caste and communal politics 
on these issues here. 
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H 
Economic liberalisation and health care 


Although the Indian government formally adopted a programme of 
structural adjustment only in 1992, state-funded biomedical health care 
services in UP—particularly in rural areas—were notoriously under- 
funded and woefully inadequate well before then. The urban bias in pro- 
vision during the colonial period was not remedied by independent India’s 
‘developmental’ state in the 1950s and 1960s (Jeffery 1988).3 The 1978 
Alma Ata proclamation of ‘Health for All by the Year 2000’ advocated 
‘comprehensive primary health care (PHC)’, to address rural health needs 
worldwide. But comprehensive PHC faltered almost immediately. By 
the early 1980s, ‘selective’ programmes (e.g. malaria control) replaced 
‘comprehensive’ ones. Such ‘vertical’ programmes, however, have been 
widely criticised as donor-driven; as unsustainable because of reliance 
on external funding; as piecemeal, single-issue technical-fixes of debat- 
able cost-effectiveness; and as detached from the regular health care sys- 
tem rather than embedded in social, economic and political contexts or 
linking public health measures to curative health care (e.g. Freedman et 
al. 2005: 36-45; Qadeer 2003). This general failure to provide comprehen- 
sive primary health care was true for UP (and elsewhere in India). 

The roots of liberalisation can be traced to excessive lending by north- 
em banks flush with oil money in the mid-1970s. Many countries in the 
global south became seriously indebted. From the early 1980s onwards, 
structural adjustment programmes (SAPs) were introduced in many coun- 
tries m the global south to eradicate balance of payments problems through 
drastic changes in economic policies. Advocates of SAPs considered 
that state provisions were costly and inefficient, so state responsibilities 
and budgets should be reduced and market competition should be en- 
couraged. They did not see health care as a need, right or social good to 
be catered to by the state, and they were happy for the state sector to be 
residualised. Rather, they saw health care as a demand emanating from 
individuals, a commodity that should largely be met by the market. 

Even by the early 1990s, though, reports of the detrimental and ramity- 
ing effects of SAPs (particularly on women and the poor) were coming 


* This section draws more generally on several of the sources cited in the text as well 
as on Dréze and Sen (2002: 208-13); Jesani (2003); and Karlekar (2003: 117ff.). 
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from many places that had adopted them in the 1980s (see Afshar and 
Dennis 1992; Commonwealth Secretariat 1989; Cornia et al. 1987, 1988; 
Sparr 1994; World Development 1991, 1995). In response, the World Bank 
retreated slightly: public sector health care would be a safety net or gap- 
filler offering those aspects of health care that the market could not or 
would not provide (the so-called ‘market failures’). However, the subtitle 
of the 1993 Development Report, Investing in Health, captures the con- 
tinuing preference for the supposed benefits of ‘market efficiency’ and 
‘customer’ satisfaction (World Bank 1993; see Rao 1999a for an extended 
critique with respect to India). 

Despite the criticisms levelled at SAPs, liberalisation in India during 
the 1990s affected state health systems and their budgets (Dev and Mooij 
2005; Mishra 2005; Qadeer et al. 2001a; Rao 1999a; Sen et al. 2002). 
During this period, the states came under an increasing financial squeeze; 
their allocation to health care declined substantially and there was a rela- 
tive shift of state health resources away from primary health care. Central 
government allocations to the social sector as a whole continued to in- 
crease during the 1990s, although more slowly than in the previous decade 
and heavily buttressed by external funding; and the central government's 
percentage share of total health sector allocations increased in comparison 
with the states. Thus we have the apparently paradoxical situation that 
central funding in state health budgets showed a relative increase even 
though central allocations to health declined as a share of its social sector 
expenditure and as a share of GDP. The overall decline in allocations to 
the social sector was uneven around the country, with the poorer states 
(already with weak social sector provision) being the worst affected (Rao 
1999b). UP is either the lowest or in the bottom three of the larger Indian 
states in any comparison of the per capita value of public expenditures 
on health and the extent to which these expenditures benefit the poor 
(Mishra 2005: 76-77). In UP, per capita public expenditure on health in 
1999-2000 was only about 85 per cent (in real terms) of that in 1990-91 
(Dev and Mooij 2005: 102). Declining health sector allocations dispro- 
portionately favoured urban areas and family welfare (family planning) 
(Mishra 2005: 76). In the social sector as a whole, staff salaries accounted 
for over 90 per cent of expenditures (Dev and Mooij 2005: 104-05) yet 
many posts remained unfilled. For instance, 82 per cent of obstetric and 
gynaecology posts in UP were vacant in 1992 (Sen et al. 2002: 293). 
Subsequently, there were drastic cuts in investment in new clinics and 
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hospital infrastructure and in maintenance budgets, and steep declines 
in staff recruitment to expand provision or simply to replace staff who 
retired. In poorer states such as UP, cuts in government services dispro- 
portionately affect poor people who generally rely more heavily on the 
state for in-patient and curative care (Baru 1998: 63, 86). The UP state 
sector has never flourished sufficiently to meet the health care needs of 
the major portion of its population.’ Thus, rather than heralding a sea- 
change, funding shortfalls to the state system during the 1990s further 
compromised a health care system that was already severely hobbled by 
inadequate funding. 

Viewed from another direction, health care provision in India has al- 
ways been a ‘mixed economy’, in which private practitioners—with vari- 
- ous levels of training or none—provided some health care. Even in 1946, 
73 per cent of allopathic doctors practised privately, although the private 
sector expanded from the late 1970s in particular (ibid.: 46). Already 
facing a debt crisis in the early 1980s, the government ‘Statement on 
Health Policy’ (Government of India 1982) talked of further opening up 
health care to non-governmental players. The private sector, though, ex- 
panded only partly because of the debt crisis and the subsequent struc- 
tural adjustment liberalisation—easier access to bank credit and the 
state sector’s failure to increase provision in line with population growth 
created spaces into which private practitioners could move (Baru 1998: 
150ff.). By the 1990s, many commentators were remarking upon the in- 
creasing salience of private practitioners in providing many services that 
might otherwise have been delivered by the state, an uneven march of 
privatisation and commercialisation consonant with World Bank ortho- 
doxy. Private practitioners established clinics where they could expect a 
reliable income, which tended to be in more wealthy states, and urban 
and suburban areas (Baru 1999; Chakraborty 2002). Generally, they of- 
fered only out-patient care or in-patient care in small nursing homes. 
By the mid-1980s, there were high rates of utilisation, especially in the 
wealthier states (Baru 1999), although 80 per cent of in-patient care was 
still obtained in the state sector (Krishnan 1999: 209ff.). According to 
NSS figures, by 1995-96 the private sector was providing over 80 per cent 
of out-patient care and nearly 60 per cent of in-patient care. By 2000, 
public expenditure on health in India was markedly lower than elsewhere, 
but private expenditure—at 4 per cent of the Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP)— greatly exceeded what it was in most other developing countries 
(Dev and Mooij 2005: 102-03). Indeed, the World Bank report entitled 
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‘India: Private Health Services for the Poor’, comments: ‘In the poorer 
states such as Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, the public sector is completely 
dysfunctional and there are no effective alternatives to the private sector’ 
(Radwan et al. 2004: 13). 


il 
Liberalisation in local practice 


The government dispensary in Dharmnagri is the locally visible face of 
declining state investment in health services. Established in the 1950s 
through the patronage of the dominant local landowner, the buildings 
were dilapidated and mildew-encrusted even by the early 1980s. The 
operating theatre was last used during the sterilisation drive in the emer- 
gency of 1975-77 and it has remained locked ever since—apart from 
serving a8 our somewhat less than bijou residence in 1982-83. The ma- 
ternal and child health clinic built during the 1980s has been used as a 
polling booth and a residence, but not for its intended purpose. A post- 
partum building constracted with World Bank funds has never been un- 
locked and used. Doctors posted at the dispensary prefer to live in Bijnor 
town rather than in their official residence on the compound which has a 
leaking roof, broken windows and rotten shutters. The fabric of the other 
buildings is similarly ill-kempt. For several years, patients had to skirt 
round the boughs of a fallen tree resting on the veranda of the main clinic 
building. Scarcely legible advertisements about tuberculosis (TB) treat- 
ment and the virtues of family planning adorn the walls, whilst a rusty 
notice proclaims, ‘first a latrine, then a daughter-in-law’. The open areas 
between the buildings contain a dense growth of weeds (mainly marijuana). 
Despite readily accessible ground water, plumbing is non-existent and a 
disused well and several hand-pumps are dotted around the compound. 
Electricity supply to the village is erratic and the dispensary has no back- 
up facilities. When we were living there in 1990-91, the power lines 
were disconnected by the state electricity board because the bills had not 
been paid for several years. There are no autoclaves and no means of en- 
suring a cold chain for vaccines (for UP more generally, see Dréze and 
Sen 2002: 201ff.). 

Even in the early 1980s, rather than seeking medical care from the 
government dispensary, patients from Dharmnagri and Jhakri often ob- 
tained advice and treatment for their ailments from private practitioners. 
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In 1982, there were three or four male practitioners at a crossroad about 
1 km from Dharmnagri. Several of the government dispensary staff 
(illegally) offered medical care on a private basis. Going further afield 
was difficult, however, as the villages had very poor transport services. 
Thus, people mainly sought medical treatment for intractable and chronic 
problems (infertility, repeated miscarriages, TB, kidney stones) rather 
than for medical emergencies (such as obstructed labour or accidents). 

By 2002, however, around a dozen independent medical practitioners— 
all men—were running small enterprises from roadside kiosks in the 
locality (see Pinto 2004 for an account of private practitioners elsewhere 
in rural UP; Rohde and Vishwanathan 1995). Most possessed no recogn- 
ised credentials in any of India’s medical systems (biomedical, homeo- 
pathic, ayurvedic or unani). Bhagats and maulwis also offer treatments. 
Few of these local private practitioners provide in-patient care. Further, 
they generally prescribe biomedical remedies, often by injection, as is 
common elsewhere (see Sen et al. 2002: 296). In addition, access to 
Bijnor town is much easier nowadays and there has been a significant 
expansion in the numbers of non-state health practitioners, clinics and 
nursing homes there. In 1982, just two private nursing homes dealt with 
maternity cases, in addition to the dilapidated government women’s 
hospital. By 1990, a large new government district hospital had opened 
on the outskirts of Bijnor town. By 2002, the town also boasted of twenty 
nursing homes with in-patient maternity care, around thirty ultrasound 
centres (probably used mainly for foetal sex-determination), other diag- 
nostic services and countless private practitioners offering out-patient 
services. Most nursing homes are small-scale: nine have fewer than fifteen 
beds, only two have as many as thirty, most of the remainder had fifteen 
to twenty, not all for maternity cases. Upper-caste urban-educated Hindu 
doctors dominate the private biomedical health care sector in Bijnor 
town.* In obstetrics and gynaecology, the doctors are all women. Married 
couples often run clinics and nursing homes together, providing maternity 
care, care related to the husband’s speciality and stores selling pharma- 
ceuticals. Since the early 1980s, then, the number of non-state urban 
facilities offering in-patient care has increased substantially. 

* In Andhra Pradesh, upper castes predominated amongst private practitioners, they 
were mainly from landowning families that had benefited from the Green Revolution but 


could not invest m more land because of the land ceiling legislation and diversified in 
various ways, including educating their children (Baru 1998: 156-58). 
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IV 
Rural women, urban delivery 


For several decades, high levels of maternal mortality in the global south 
have figured, often centrally, in global policy discourses. Various pro- 
grammes have been devised to remedy the situation, although their suc- 
ceas has been very uneven. During the late 1970s, training programmes 
for traditional birth attendants (TBAs, known as dais in north India) were 
favoured, whilst from 1987, programmes for ‘Safe Motherhood’ were 
being developed. At the 1994 International Conference on Population and 
Development in Cairo, safety in pregnancy and childbirth was encom- 
passed by a broader concept—Reproductive Health. Maternal mortality 
was to be halved in the decade of 1990-2000 and halved again by 2015. 
Some saw the twenty-year ‘Program of Action’ as a new paradigm 
(McIntosh and Finkle 1995). Yet it had been framed within the neo-liberal 
agenda and critics soon suggested that the admirable aim of empowering 
- women would be countermanded by the disempowering effects of SAPs 
(Petchesky 1995). Numerous reviews prepared for ‘Cairo +5’ indicated 
that achievements fell far short of the goals (e.g., Development 1999). 
By the end of the 1990s, it was clear that maternal mortality ratios, 
far from being halved, were no longer declining. Recognising that most 
maternal deaths can be prevented, the Millennium Development Goals 
included the ambition to reduce maternal mortality by three-quarters by 
2015 (i.e., to the same level as projected in the ICPD Program of Action). 
Current policy discourse advocates ‘essential obstetric care’ (including 
‘skilled’ attendants, widely available cheap and low-tech deliveries pre- 
ferably within the ‘safe’ management of biomedical institutions), with 
the back-up of comprehensive (or emergency) obstetric care (operating 
facilities, blood for transfusion etc.) and a functioning referral system 
(see, for instance, Berer and Ravindran 1999; Freedman et al. 2005: espe- 
cially 77-94, 132-35; Maine 1999; World Health Organisation 1999).° 


5 The targets relate to the widely accepted claim that about 80 per cent of maternal 
deaths occur becanse of obstetric crises that neither trained TBAs nor increased ante- 
natal monitonng can predict. The focus on essential and emergency obstetric care, however, 
echoes the technical focus of ‘vertical’ programmes and detaches maternal mortality from 
Its socio-economic context (e.g Qadeer 1998). 
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Between 1982 and 1993, maternal mortality in India generally ac- 
counted for around 12-14 per cent of deaths of women in the reproductive 
ages (15-44 years) (Qadeer 1998). During the 1990s, overall maternal 
and neo-natal morbidity and mortality ratios in India at best plateaned, 
at worst increased (Ved and Dua 2005). In 2000, for instance between 
115,000 and 170,000 maternal deaths occurred in India—about one-quarter 
of all maternal deaths worldwide (Freedman et al. 2004, 2005). Maternal 
mortality ratios in UP remain disproportionately high: they were estimated 
to be about 900-950 deaths per 100,000 live births in the early 1980s; they 
appear to have declined during 1987—96, but only to between 700 and 
750 (Mari Bhat 2001). Such statistics imply between 35,000 and 40,000 
maternal deaths in UP every year (Dasgupta 2004). Many more times 
that number suffer serious episodes of morbidity during or after pregnancy 
(Jain and Parasuraman 2004). i 

In response to criticisms of SAPs, the World Bank became a major 
lender for health sector activities in many places during the 1990s—but 
mainly in ‘vertical’ programmes. In India, within the general trend of 
cuts in health sector budgets, central government allocations for Maternal 
and Child Health (renamed Reproductive and Child Health in 1997) grew 
from 5 to 15 per cent of the total health and family welfare allocations 
between 1992—93 and 2002—03 (Dev and Mooij 2005: 100). This, how- 
ever, masks the prioritisation of rural family planning (whose budget 
doubled, and grew from 17 to 25 per cent of total expenditure), despite 
the publicity surrounding Reproductive and Child Health in general 
(Qadeer 1998). In theory, the Reproductive and Child Health programme 
emphasises staff training, enhanced ante-natal, intra-partum and post- 
natal care, ‘skilled’ attendance at deliveries, strengthened emergency 
obstetric care and improved primary referral facilities. Initially, the pro- 
gramme had ambitious (and unrealistic) aims—100 per cent of deliveries 
with skilled attendance and reducing maternal deaths to 100 per 100,000 
live births by 2010, later adjusted to 80 per cent of deliveries with skilled 
attendance and a maternal mortality ratio of 200 by 2007 (Jejeebhoy and 
Caleb Varkey 2004: 75). More recently, the Congress-led central govern- 
ment has focused on creating 250,000 Accredited Social Health Activists 
(ASHAs) who would be integrated with existing health staff (especially 
Auxiliary Nurse-Midwives or ANMs) to provide ante-natal, intra-partum 
and post-natal care (Dhar 2005; Rajalakshmi 2005). 
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There is silence, however, on how adequate referral services for emer- 
gency cases will be guaranteed (Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 
2005) and scant attention is paid to even monitoring the circumstances 
in which poor women living in rural UP—the majority of the female 
population of UP, let us remember—go through pregnancy and childbirth. 
Briefly, despite the rhetorical commitment to emergency obstetric care, 
women in rural Bijnor face just two options: home deliveries or costly 
urban deliveries. For several years, the ANM currently posted at the 
Dharmnagri dispensary lived on the compound and provided some in- 
patient care (glucose drips, episiotomies). In the mid-1990s, she shifted 
to Bijnor town, where villagers allege she runs a small maternity clinic 
in her residence from which she refers patients to private nursing homes 
if necessary. (She denies these allegations. As a government employee, 
she should neither practise privately nor refer patients to private facilities. 
She does take sterilisation ‘cases’ to the government hospital, to ensure 
‘that her success in motivating family planning acceptors is recorded.) 
Because of duties in other villages in the locality, she is usually absent 
from the dispensary on several days each week. Nowadays, labouring 
women in Jhakri call Sabra, a trained dai resident in the village, whilst 
women in Dharmnagri rely on an untrained dai from another nearby vil- 
lage; few women, however, have contact with either of these dais before 
the onset of labour.’ 

Round-the-clock obstetric care through the state system is thus unavail- 
able for women in Dharmnagri and Jhakri, and few deliveries approximate 
to the ideals enshrined in the Reproductive and Child Health programme. 
By the early 2000s, around nine out of ten births were still taking place 
in labouring women’s affinal homes, attended by their female affinal kin 
and a dai. Aside from Sabra in Jhakri, these women would not be regarded 
as ‘skilled’ attendants in policy discourse (or by most villagers). Neither 
would most of the local male practitioners who often make domiciliary 
visits to administer injections of synthetic oxytocin to augment labours 
that women and their attendants judge to be progressing too slowly. At 
Rs 150-200 per injection, it seemingly provides a relatively cheap solution 


€ Generally, pregnancy is un-medicalised. Ante-natal monitonmg usually comprises 
anti-tetanus injections administered by the ANM at the Dharmnagri dispensary (which 
more women opt for now than in the early 1980s); a few women have ultrasound scans at 
private facilities, if they fear something is amiss. 

7 For more on Sabra, see Jeffery and Jeffery (1996 259-73). 
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to an apparent obstetric impasse. Yet, between 1997 and 2002, almost 
one in five of the deliveries that featured labour augmentation culminated 
in an emergency admission to a Bijnor nursing home, the journey gen- 
erally made on a buffalo cart or a borrowed tractor-trolley.* Indeed, there 
could have been more hospital deliveries, for several women gave birth 
en route to Bijnor. In the following two accounts—one from 1982 and 
one from 2003—both women had obstructed labours (Rajballa because 
of transverse presentation, Shanti because of cephalo-pelvic dispropor- 
tion). Their cases highlight the calamitous potential of the obstetric crisis. 


V 
Rajballa and Rohtash? 


When Rohtash’s father died leaving six minor sons and a daughter, his 
older brother usurped some of his land. Consequently, in adulthood, Rohtash 
owned just over 0.6 hectares, whilst his uncle’s three sons each owned 
2.4 hectares. When we first met Rohtash in early 1982, he was supple- 
menting his income through daily wage labour at a small mill making 
unrefined sugar in the village. He was paid Rs 30 per day over the winter 
season of 7—8 months, which would have yielded in the region of Rs 800 
per month during the period he was employed. In other seasons, his cash 
income was lower and more erratic, so his annual cash income from 
manual labour would have been in the region of Rs 7,000-7,500."° 
Several years earlier, an accident had left Rohtash blind in one eye 
and disfigured on one side of his face and no marriage offers came for 


* We are not clatming a causal linkage between oxytocin injections and obstetric emer- 
geocies (complex deliveries requinng institutional care may be more likely candidates 
for injections). Nevertheless, administering oxytocin in conditions n which neither the doso 
nor the condition of the mother and foetus can be ascertained is contrary to mternational 
standards and ıs almost certainly unsafe. Between 1983 and 1987, labour augmentation 
was used in fewer than 15 per cent of the deliveries in Dharmnagn and Jhakri. By 2002, 
It was used in 48 per cent of deliveries. For more on this, see Jeffery et al. (2007), Pinto 
(2004: 351-53); Van Hollen (2003: 112-40). 

* For more on Rajballa see Jeffery et al. (1989. 39-41 and 114-18). 

° It ıs notoriously difficult to assess rural incomes since they are so subject to seasonal 
variation. In western UP, there is scarcely any rural manual employment for some 2-3 
months after the rice has been transplanted in late June, whilst demand for labour is higher 
from October to April when nice, sugarcane and wheat are being cultivated and harvested. 
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him (unlike his brothers). Thus, in 1980 Rohtash bought Rajballa (along 
with her toddler daughter from an earlier union) from her brother for 
Rs 800. She probably came from eastern UP—although no one knew for 
sure—and was constantly being taunted about her accent by Rohtash’s 
brothers and their wives. By April 1982, Rajballa was heavily pregnant 
and her ankles were badly swollen. When she was brought to the dispens- 
ary for a check-up, the ANM did an external examination and pronounced 
everything normal: she merely chided Rajballa for eating so much rice 
that it had created the swelling. A few days later, Rajballa was having a 
troubled labour at home. She had already drunk warm milk to ‘heat’ the 
contractions, but to no avail, so the dispensary compounder (pharmacist) 
was asked to administer an injection (an important component of his 
illegal private practice). Rajballa began experiencing rapid and strong 
contractions. Rohtash’s female kin roundly criticised her for making too 
much noise. Rohtash was even summoned at one point and he silenced 
her with a slap on the cheek. By midnight, the contractions had stopped, 
so the compounder was asked to administer another injection. Fearing 
that the baby was presenting transversely, Patricia asked him to examine 
Rajballa first. He confirmed the transverse presentation and agreed that 
Rajballa should be taken to the district government women’s hospital in 
Bijnor town. A couple of hours of discussion ensued. Rajballa’s in-laws 
resisted the pressures from one another to accompany her—voicing fear 
of the treatment that Rajballa and her attendants would receive, fear that 
she would die and anxiety about the cost. Eventually, some women from 
the neighbourhood agreed to accompany Rajballa. It was about 2 a.m. 
when we arrived. The night-duty nurses were angry at being disturbed 
and initially refused to do anything. Patricia insisted that Rajballa should 
be admitted—and one nurse (deceived by the dull lighting) commented, 
‘These Punjabis even want treatment at night!’ Patricia pulled rank and 
the doctor was called. She confirmed the transverse presentation and ad- 
ministered a muscle relaxant so that a caesarean could be performed later. 
By mid-morning a healthy son was delivered. 

During Rajballa’s stay in hospital, Rohtash and his relatives faced 
rudeness and humiliation, often in full view of other patients and their 
attendants, as did Rajballa herself. It was hard to persuade Rohtash’s re- 
latives to remain at her bedside to ensure that medications were admin- 
istered properly and punctually and that the area around the bed was 
cleaned. The whole episode also proved very costly for Rohtash. He had 
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to pay out the equivalent of around two months of his cash income—over 
Rs 1,000 to cover the registration fee, blood test, blood, glucose bottles 
and other medicines, as well as to bribe nursing and cleaning staff to 
perform their duties. However, Rohtash was not compelled to sell land. 
He borrowed money from his sister’s husband, who took some of 
Rohtash’s land as surety. And if Rajballa had died, would he have reared 
Rajballa’s daughter alone or risked buying another wife who might mis- 
treat the little girl? It could have been much worse, he told us later. 


VI 
Shanti and Satish 


By 2003, Satish and Shanti had been married for over eight years and 
Shanti had had three miscarriages, two in early pregnancy and one of 
twins at five and a half months. Satish was the chaukidar (night guard) 
for the largest farmer in Dharmnagri and was paid Rs 1,300 per month 
throughout the year, with an evening meal in addition.!! He had also 
taken 0.4 hectares of land from this farmer on a sharecropping agreement 
that gave him just one-third of the crop. The 0.25 hectares of land that 
Satish owned was mortgaged against a loan of Rs 12.000 for earlier med- 
ical treatments and he had still not fully repaid a loan for Rs 19,000 
taken out at the time of his marriage. 

-During Shanti’s pregnancy in 2003, she was having regular check- 
ups in town. A private doctor in Bijnor gave her monthly injections (each 
costing Rs 140) to prevent a miscarriage and prescribed pills and tonics 
costing Rs 400-500 per month. The doctor’s fees for each visit were 
Rs 100. Shanti also had an ultrasound test (costing Rs 300) to check the 
baby’s position. By mid-October, they had spent between Rs 4,000 and 
Rs 5,000. By mid-November, the doctor warned that the baby could not 
be born at home—but she did not explain why. Satish hoped that there 
would be no more expense—and that was why, he explained after the 
birth in December, an entire night and day passed with Shanti in labour 
at home. Eventually, Satish requisitioned a neighbour’s tractor-trolley 
to take Shanti to town. The doctor she had consulted during the pregnancy 


'' In 2003, daily wage labour rates in the village were Ra 60-70, but without meals 
included. 
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immediately referred her to another nursing home with operating facil- 
ities. Within half an hour of arrival, Mula was born by emergency caesar- 
ean. His head had become elongated during the Jabour—Shanti’s pelvis 
was too narrow for a vaginal birth—and the doctor had to mould his 
head into shape. Satish paid Rs 500 for the anaesthetic and another 
Rs 12,000 later for the operation. Separately, he bought medicines costing 
Rs 500 and paid around Rs 800—900 to the nursing home staff (behind 
the doctor’s back). 

The doctor prepared a card detailing the place and time of birth, which 
Satish showed the village pandit when they discussed the baby’s naming 
ceremony (jasthaun). Far from an elective caesarean timed for the con- 
venience of the mother, baby and doctor, Satish had unwittingly delayed 
Mula’s birth until the lunar asterism (nakshatr) called mul and that, too, 
on a Tuesday. The pandit explained that this was one of the most in- 
auspicious times possible, and they would have to perform elaborate 
pujas to reduce the evil influences. For the naming ceremony, the hawan 
(purificatory ritual involving a small fire) and the meal for family and 
neighbours cost about Rs 9,000. 

The costs incurred during the pregnancy and delivery and for the jasthaun 
amounted to between Rs 25,000 and Rs 28,000. Shanti estimated that 
they had borrowed about Rs 20,000. Clearly, Shanti’s medicalised preg- 
nancy and the unfortunate timing of Mula’s birth added substantially to 
their outlays. The emergency obstetric care and subsequent nursing home 
stay alone cost about Rs 14,000 which was equivalent to around eight 
times Satish’s monthly pay. Shanti said that Satish sometimes teases her 
by saying that he has lost Rs 100,000 since his marriage—he, though, 
remains remarkably phlegmatic in the face of all these debts. 


vil 
From obstetric crisis to financial crisis 


In the early 2000s, some elderly women in Dharmnagri and Jhakri 
commented—with scomful exaggeration—that ‘all babies’ were being bom 
in hospitals because young women lacked himmat (courage, stamina). 
Institutional deliveries have not become normalised, however, although 
they are more common. Significantly, the handful of women who actively 
sought admission to a nursing home at the onset of labour all lived in 
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relatively wealthy village households. Otherwise, women’s accounts indi- 
cate that nursing home admissions are sought only after a woman has 
been in labour for a considerable time, with one or more injections admin- 
istered in the hope that she would deliver at home. The women com- 
mented, ‘May God not compel anyone to see the door of a hospital’, or 
‘without distress (taklif), who would go to hospital?’ 

Financial concerns are uppermost for many households. The outlays 
entailed in institutional deliveries compare very unfavourably with home 
deliveries: the dai’s fees (nowadays around Rs 400-500 depending on 
the baby’s sex) and injection(s) (another Rs 200 or so each), together total 
generally less than Rs 1,000. In a nursing home, medical interventions 
and medicines cost several thousand rupees even in cases that do not 
need caesarean operations, supplemented by food costs for the woman 
and her attendants, transport costs and any loss of income due to disrupted 
household routines. Money was crucial for Rohtash and Satish, who both 
(it should be noted) owned small amounts of land and were by no means 
_ the poorest men in the villages. Moreover, whilst our estimations should 
be read with caution, the cases of Rohtash and Satish suggest that land- 
poor households needed to raise higher proportions of their annual 
incomes to fund institutional deliveries in the early 2000s than in the 
early 1980s. Most of the other institutional deliveries created similar 
financial problems for the families involved. In Dharmnagri, for instance, 
Udayan’s daughter-in-law required an emergency caesarean to deliver 
twin girls in 1997. The operation cost Rs 10,000 and Rs 2,000 was spent 
on other costs. The household finances were already fragile because Udayan 
had been unable to work for several years. His two sons’ incomes were 
being consumed by his medical expenses and the younger son remained 
unmarried until he was nearly 30 years old, because they could not provide 
a separate room for him. After the caesarean operation, they could raise 
the cash only by selling the young woman’s dowry jewellery, using a 
donation from her father and taking a loan against sugarcane sales from 
another man in Dharmnagri. In Jhakri, the costs for Taranam’s emergency 


2 See Singh et al. (2004) for a discussion of factors that result in late referral of 
obstetric emergencies in Maharashtra (including non-recogmition of obstetnc problems 
by the labouring woman's relatives, lack of cash and of transport, fear of poor quality 
treatment); see also George et al (2005). 
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caesarean in 1998 amounted to Rs 16,000—and, fearing this could hap- 
pen again, Talib asked the doctor to sterilise Taranam.'? As one woman 
commented: 


Poor people don’t have enough money to feed themselves completely, 
so from where would we be able to show ourselves to a doctor? ... 
No, behna (sister), if a poor person gets food to eat that is a big thing. 
... Whoever has money will fulfil their desires (shaug). And whoever 
doesn’t have money will kill their shang [so that they no longer even 
want something]. The entire matter is one of money. 


Few village households have enough ready cash to fund even a brief 
hospital stay and health insurance is not part of villagers’ health care 
imaginaries. All payments for health care are out-of-pocket and people 
fear being unable to raise enough money quickly and without jéopardising 
household well being. Formal bank loans take time to arrange and require 
collateral (usually land), so they are unavailable to the poorest villagers. 
Moneylenders or pawnbrokers in Bijnor town lend quickly, but generally 
demand some valuables as surety and charge much higher rates of interest 
(nowadays Rs 10 per Rs 100 borrowed, per month). In practice, kinfolk 
and neighbours are the major source of Joans, usually but not always 
interest free, or even de facto gifts if provided by the labouring woman’s 
natal kin. Since Rajballa was a bought bride, Rohtash could not draw on 
her kin and was reduced to mortgaging land. More generally, the poor 
may fail to source enough cash from their equally poor relatives and 
must seek small sums from several sources: kin, employer, moneylender, 
sale of land, livestock or jewellery etc. As with Satish, indebtedness often 
predates the medical emergency and he was compelled to increase his 
debts by borrowing several interest-bearing sums, as well as Rs 4,000 
from his employer which was interest-free and would entail deductions 
of half his salary each month (although the following month Satish was 
paid nothing). 

Budgeting like this is typical of the kind of lives encompassed in the 
term jugar ki zindagi (an improvised life, a ‘make-do-and-mend’ life). 
As one woman put it, “There are many ways for the poor to die’—from 
lack of medical treatment or from the debts incurred by having it. Yet 


13 See Jeffery et al (2008) for a longer account of Talib and Taranam. 
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comments such as, ‘money will return but a person will not’, and ‘you 
won't remember the money if your patient survives’, capture people’s 
willingness to make outlays to save their patient’s life. 


Vu 
The (il)legitimacy of state provision 


Emergency obstetric care can precipitate serious financial worries, yet 
all but two of the institutional deliveries between 1993 and 2002 were in 
private urban facilities rather than the government hospital in Bijnor 
town. Villagers are also mindful of the care that the different institutions 
provide—and, given their commentaries on government facilities, the 
preference for private nursing homes is less puzzling. 

In 1982, there was little choice but to take emergencies to the govern- 
ment hospital in Bijnor town. Even then, medical care could not be ob- 
tained without payment. As Rajballa’s case indicates, financial concerns 
jostled with fears about how she and Rohtash’s relatives would be treated 
by the government staff who were renowned for being rude, lazy and 
grasping. Villagers still warm to the theme. Government employees are 
routinely alleged to be brusque, to humiliate poor, uneducated and rural 
patients loudly in public, to work carelessly and be inattentive to their 
duties even in an emergency; government facilities are filthy and unkempt 
because cleaning staff are no more diligent than their medical superiors. 
Villagers say that government employees have no incentive to be polite, 
competent or hard working because they receive their salary each month, 
even if they see no patients or if patients are dissatisfied. In-patients and 
out-patients alike cannot expect free medicines: government staff are 
said to sell them to enhance their own incomes (a widespread allegation: 
cf. for example, Kozel and Parker 2002). In-patients must make payments 
several times a day to doctors, nurses, cleaners and other staff who keep 
replacing one another in the duty rota. Otherwise, villagers say, nurses do 
not administer the correct drugs on time or check on intravenous drips 
and cleaners do not clean the area around the patient’s bed. This expendi- 
ture is both unpredictable and extorted. Further, government doctors refer 
patients to private diagnostic facilities—pathology labs, ultrasound cen- 
tres etc.—and are alleged to take a cut of the fees charged to patients.“ 


4 Nandraj (1994: 1681) refers to this as ‘cut-practice’. 
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In brief, villagers do not expect timely, competent, courteous or free 
treatment at government facilities. As one man put it, ‘Anyone who cares 
for their patient (ailing relative) will not take them to the government 
hospital.’ 


IX 
Private practice as ‘business’ 


In comparison with other states, UP is not well served by not-for-profit 
or NGO-ron health care facilities (Mishra 2005: 78). A few villagers 
with chronic ailments have gone to the Jolly Grant Mission hospital, 
which provides free treatment to poor patients. But its location on the 
Haridwar to Dehra Dun road, nearly 100 km from Dharmnagri and Jhakni, 
makes it irrelevant for medical emergencies. Over the years, some 
villagers have obtained admission to a Delhi hospital where members of 
the landlord’s family are involved in the management. But treatment is 
costly and the distance (160 km) precludes emergency treatment. Most 
villagers, then, resort to locally provided health care. 

Village practitioners, however, are considered capable of dealing only 
with ‘little illnesses’ (chhoti bimari, chhoti marz). They are sometimes 
dismissively termed fake (naqli, duplicate) or jhola chhap (referring to 
a cloth shoulder bag, a designation with fly-by-night connotations). Vil- 
lagers believe that such practitioners learn their trade merely by work- 
ing as pharmacists beside doctors and then setting up kiosks from which 
to practise. Villagers are also scathing about the skills of the village dai 
(Jeffery et al. 2002; Jeffery and Jeffery 1993). The knowledge (jankari) 
and equipment (ojar) of village practitioners and dais alike are quite in- 
adequate to deal with emergencies, villagers say, and compare unfavour- 
ably to those in Bijnor town. Indeed, practitioners and dais withdraw from 
cases ‘beyond my capacity’ (mere bas ka nahin) to avoid responsibility 
for mishaps, and recommend that patients are taken to town. Childbirth 
is no exception. 

Doctors running private nursing homes generally seem to have formal 
biomedical qualifications and they and their employees—anurses, com- 
pounders, sweepers and so forth—are said to speak courteously and gently 
to all their patients, to treat them kindly and display concern for their 
well-being and to pay attention immediately if patients need something. 
As reported elsewhere, payments in private facilities are higher than in 
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state facilities (Mishra 2005: 74). According to Chakraborty (2002: 
` Table 10.9), the charges range widely between different private institu- 
tions (from Rs 5,500 to Rs 25,000 for caesareans, for instance). Neverthe- 
less, villagers consider the charges more predictable and less subject to 
extortion than in the government hospital. Many private practitioners 
specify their fees at the outset, although even they do not always succeed 
in preventing their staff from requesting additional sums of money to 
perform their duties. 

Villagers, though, also regard the kindliness of private nursing home 
staff as an inevitable accompaniment of running a private business: rude- 
ness and incompetence would have an adverse effect on ‘business’ (vyapan, ` 
a term used for market traders, merchants etc.). Private practitioners are 
always mindful of their reputation, villagers say, for practitioners who 
treat patients badly would not be recommended to others. The practi- 
tioners are interested in making money and so will not turn away someone 
who can pay for treatment. When Patricia asked one woman if private 
doctors discriminate against different kinds of patients—low castes, 
Muslims, villagers—her reply was ‘money itself discriminates’, and that 
private practitioners do not mind what kind of patients come, provided 
they pay the medical charges in full. Some rural practitioners are also 
said to accept payment in instalments—but urban private practitioners 
are liable to prevent patients from going home until their relatives pay 
the entire bill. One woman likened the private nursing home to a jail, 
where you silently do just what the doctor tells you for fear that you might 
be given some medication to cause further health problems. Sometimes, 
patients might be able to use contacts and recommendations (sifarish) to 
obtain a fee concession—but generally patients expect to pay the entire 
sum specified. 

Consonant with the view of private medical care as business, some 
Villagers claim that private practitioners cultivate rural practitioners to 
whom they pay ‘commissions’ when they bring patients to the nursing 
home. One labouring woman, for instance, wanted to go to a particular 
nursing home in Bijnor, but a village practitioner took her to another 
one—and he was reputed to have received Rs 5,000 of the fees her re- 
latives paid there. Village women also claim that the current ANM at the 
Dharmnagri dispensary is also rewarded with ‘commissions’ when she 
refers labouring women to private nursing homes. In addition, private 
nursing homes generally have ‘stores’ (pharmacies) on the premises, and 
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villagers say that the staff insists on seeing the receipts for medicines to 
ensure that they have not been bought more cheaply elsewhere. 

Some villagers say that private doctors treat patients to the beat of 
their ability according to what they understand to be medically necessary. 
But others allege that private doctors manipulate people’s anxieties and 
gullibility to persuade them to accept expensive but unnecessary diag- 
nostic tests or treatments, for instance, pressurising people into agreeing 
to caesareans rather than waiting to see if a vaginal delivery is possible. 
Moreover, Villagers realise that clear divisions between state and private 
health care cannot be drawn in practice. Not only do government doctors 
refer patients to private diagnostic services, but many themselves run 
private practices from clinics or from their own homes. And, tellingly, 
villagers commented on how the self-same curt and lazy government 
doctor becomes charming and diligent when consulted in a private capacity. 


x 
Conclusion 


Our Bijnor material, then, shows how—insidiously, partially but 
inexorably—villagers are being confronted with processes of social change 
that affect the terms under which they negotiate access to health care. In 
this article, we focused on obstetric care—but many of the points we made 
apply more generally to villagers’ health care seeking (with the caveat 
that people usually engage in more ‘shopping around’ for treatments for 
chronic ailments). Here we want to highlight some implications of these 
developments: first, the expansion of private medical practice when there 
is widespread poverty and the state fails to provide a ‘safety-net’; second, 
the regulation of the health care market when the state’s capacity has 
been systematically undermined and citizens are neither competent nor 
powerful enough to monitor health care provision; third, how these con- 
siderations play out in relation to the moral authority of the state. 
Citing NSS data from 1986-87, Krishnan argues that there was less 
market demand for private medical care in UP than in other states and 
that the poor were consequently more reliant than elsewhere on the state 
sector—even though state health care in UP was seriously inadequate and 
was not free (Krishnan 1999). Further, evidence from around the country 
suggests that where state-funded health care provision is particularly 
poor, private practitioners enter the market on favourable terms and their 
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charges are greater than where the state system works adequately (Sen 
et al. 2002: 289). In UP, the retrenchment in the state sector hits the 
poorest people particularly hard because there is no effective safety net. 
Thus villagers have been increasingly drawn into the ambit of privately 
provided biomedicine, but on terms that conjure up the spectre of distress 
sales of valuables, greater indebtedness, or even the inability to seek 
health care at all. The potential slide into financial ruin is by no means 
unique to UP. Drawing on qualitative and quantitative data from Uttar 
Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh, a World Bank report suggests that illness 
is a major cause of poverty, not only because of the sick person’s loss of 
earnings but also because of the cost of treatment, whether in public or 
private facilities (Peters et al. 2002). Similarly, Krishna’s data from 
Andhra Pradesh and elsewhere show that a major reason why families 
fall into poverty is the cost of emergency medical care (Krishna 2006). 
As Mishra puts it, “The rural population has no option but to rely on quacks 
and the fee-for-service private sector leading to sickness-triggered in- 
debtedness’ (2005: 76). . 

Beyond this, the advocates of reform trumpet the supposed efficiency 
of market forces and the benefits of consumer choice, but this serves to 
legitimise the exclusion of the poor and to mask how ‘quite systematically, 
these reforms have been deeply unequalizing’ (Freedman et al. 2005: 96; 
see also 39-41, 95-97; Harriss-White 1999). The market does not guar- 
antee equality of access to health care (Jesani 2003), but results in ‘mar- 
ginalizing the poor and increasing accumulation and consumption by 
the rich’ (Qadeer et al. 2001b: 31; see also Sen 2001). For Petchesky, 
economic justice is at stake (see Petchesky 2003: 59-60) and she also 
argues that 


the market becomes the source of most services for most people; and 
those who cannot afford to pay (‘the most vulnerable’) are left to be 
protected by (often nonexistent) ‘safety nets.’ In other words, health 
care becomes essentially a two-tier system: a commodity for many 
(‘health consumers’) and a form of ‘public assistance’—or an unattain- 

able luxury—for the rest. (Petchesky 2000: 31-32) 


These processes are unlikely to be reversed in the foreseeable future be- 
cause the middle classes tend to benefit from them more than they suffer. 
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Most directly, of course, institutional deliveries in private nursing homes 
and other kinds of private health care provisions entail a transfer of re- 
sources from the rural areas into the pockets of (some sectors of) the 
urban middle classes, what Jesani terms the ‘medical business class’ 
(2003: 212). The entrepreneurial citizen, then, is making choices—but 
doing so in an environment that often undermines household well being 
and solvency and that (in the longer run) may result in the decline of the 
small peasantry in particular. 

Second, people’s willingness to pay for health care even prior to lib- 
eralisation was read by those advocating reforms as an indication that 
the state health sector’s failings could best be remedied by expanding 
the market. Certainly, state provision was not beyond criticism, but the 
leap of faith entailed in embracing the market was misplaced. Under 
liberalisation, the state’s capacity to act as a safety net for the poor was 
compromised by budgetary cuts, but so, too, was its ability to exercise 
the governance and surveillance functions that the World Bank and others 
required of it. Perhaps the belief that the proverbial ‘invisible hand’ would 
guarantee a high quality and competitive market in health care engendered 
complacency amongst proponents of liberalisation (although Manmohan 
Singh was perhaps not so sanguine). Critics, however, consider that there 
is scant evidence of market efficiency in the health sector—rather they 
emphasise the undesirable consequences of encouraging privatisation 
without ensuring public accountability (Freedman et al. 2005: 96-97, 
Mishra 2005: 81; Petchesky 2003: 59; Sen 2001). Even sympathisers such 
as Chakraborty recognise that appropriate quality assurance mechanisms 
are not in place (Chakraborty 2002: 274). 

We should perhaps not be surprised that monitoring the market is be- 
yond the state’s grasp, given the history of its attempts to regulate even 
its own employees, and that legislation to regulate the public health sector 
is notable for its absence (Jesani 2003: 212). On various occasions since 
1947, for instance, the government has attempted to prevent its employ- 
ces from engaging in private practice, only to be met by protests and the 
haemorrhaging of doctors into the private sector (Baru 1998: 50; Jeffery 
1988: 183-86). Chakraborty also points to the considerable power of pri- 
vate practitioners because of their dominance of health care in contemporary 
India (Chakraborty 2002: 274). In rural Bijnor, private practitioners— 
often untrained, generally unregistered—reputedly work with no more 
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serious restraint than the hush money they pay to govemment officials. 
In Bijnor town, most nursing homes offering obstetric services lack facil- 
ities crucial for dealing with emergencies (such as blood, oxygen, resident 
anaesthetist and neo-natal resuscitation equipment or incubators) and 
they are by no means unusual in that (Jesani 2003: 214). Villagers’ allega- 
tions that private doctors advise excessive and/or unsuitable medications 
or unnecessary diagnostic tests are echoed in evidence from elsewhere 
in India (Nandraj 1994; Parikh and Radhakrishna 2005: 7; Phadke 2001; 
Sen et al. 2002: 296; Sen Gupta 1999: 149-50). Caesarean rates are higher 
in private institutions than in government facilities (J ejeebhoy and Caleb 
Varkey 2004: 55; Mishra 2005: 74) and, as Pai (2000: 2760) comments, 
unnecessary caesarean operations may become a fad for middle class 
women, but unaffordable for poor and rural women who need them. 

The private sector’s deficiencies are all the more lamentable because 
most of their ‘customers’ cannot be autonomous consumers determining 
their own needs: rather, patients are insufficiently informed about the re- 
quirements of good medical care or the failings of particular practitioners 
and they are vulnerable to ‘supplier-induced demand’ (Jesani 2003: 213). 
Patients and their relatives do not constitute a sufficiently powerful lobby 
to protect patients’ interests. Indeed the very idea that people should 
regulate the health care market by ‘shopping around’, particularly when 
dealing with a medical emergency, is as unrealistic as it is inhumane. 
Further, at least in western UP, neither civil society organisations nor 
panchayat health committees have the capacity to hold the health sector 
to account. 

Third, Freedman et al. (2005: 96-97) suggest that these kinds of pro- 
cesses de-legitimate the state, or, as we would prefer for India, further 
de-legitimate it. Time and again throughout the years we have been work- 
ing in rural Bijnor, people have insisted that the state should be responsible 
for providing services for the populace in general, and should be just, 
efficient and humanitarian in its provision, whether in relation to child- 
bearing or schooling, policing or general development work. The state- 
as-idea, then, retains considerable legitimacy (see also Hansen 2000; 
Lieten 2003). But the state-as-provider has never lived up to these ideals. 
Even before the time of liberalisation, there was nothing remotely ap- 
proaching a full welfare provision. Few villagers think they can alter the 
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state’s functioning at the local level, but this does not silence their resent- 
ment about the absence of free services for the poor and about health 
care provision that serves well only the relatively wealthy or those with 
contacts and influence. They hold the state health provision in low esti- 
mation and see it as a fine exemplar of the woeful faults that riddle govern- 
ment services in general. For many years, too, the state’s legitimacy has 
also been undercut by the coercive dimensions of the state-as-regulator. 
Villagers mistrust the state and are wary of its intrusion into their lives. 
For instance, villagers’ views of family planning have been coloured by 
the coercive practices that abounded during the Emergency of 1975-77; 
through most of the period since, incentives to staff have continued to 
encourage robust efforts to motivate villagers to become family planning 
‘cases’. Similarly, the current repeated rounds of the “Pulse Polio’ pro- 
gramme have put pressures on staff to achieve immunisation targets that 
have resulted in forceful responses to villagers’ resistance (Coutinho et al. 
_ 2000; Dréze and Sen 2002: 208-13; Jeffery and Jeffery 2006: 108ff.; 
Jeffery et al. 1989: 200ff.; Pinto 2004: 339). 

Villagers have grasped the hollowness of government claims to be 
concerned about people like them. But the legitimacy of the health care 
market is ambiguous, partial and contested too. Both are riddled with 
systemic incapacities: neither the state nor the market can guarantee a 
functioning referral system for obstetric emergencies (or, indeed, other 
health problems requiring solutions beyond the primary health care level). 

Based on their work in West Bengal, Bihar and Jharkhand, Corbridge 
et al. argue that Employment Assurance Schemes and primary education 
open up some spaces of empowerment for the poor in their dealings with 
the state (Corbridge et al. 2005: 219, 246-49). In the field of health care, 
however, contemporaneous changes—reductions in state provision, €x- 
pansion of non-state provision—have worked to disempower the rural 
poor, whilst also widening income-generating opportunities for some 
members of the urban professional classes. In effect, poor villagers have 
rights neither in the state nor in the market. Sadly, despite the iconic status 
of maternal mortality, ongoing changes in the economy and the state 
provide little prospect of ameliorating the birthing experiences of women 
in rural UP—and rural women experiencing obstetric emergencies remain 
caught between a moribund state and a rapacious market that is readily 
accessible only to those who can pay. 
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Control and access: The everyday 
dimensions of property 


Savithr. Subramanian 


This article looks at access to and control over property and its complex inter-linkages 
with kinship and gender It is based on ethnographic fieldwork among Tamil migrants in 
two localities of Delhi, a resettlement colony and a middle-class colony, between 1996 
and 1998. The Tamils belonged to a wide range of castes and had been in Delhi for 
periods ranging from a few years to several decades. The study expands the conventional 
understanding of property by employing the concept of ‘symbolic capital’. Property, thus, 
inchudes not only material assets such as houses and jewellery, but also other resources 
like education and kin networks. Further, the study centrally examines access to and control 
over these resources in an everyday context rather than ownership, which can be merely 


nominal. In turn, nights to property shape both kinship relationships and gender practices 
in Tamil soctety. 


This article examines the institution of property among migrant Tamils 
in Delhi and its mterface with kinship and gender. Property is a complex, 
diverse and changing institution: through its ability to shape social loca- 
tion, current practices as well as future life chances, property relations 
are a powerful influence in the constitution of individual and collective 
identities. This study examines the role of property relations in the making 
of gendered lives among Tamil men and women in India. 


I 
The sociological study of property 


The study of property has a long history in sociology and social anthro- 
pology. By virtue of its significance for economic life—production, 
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exchange and distribution—property has been studied by economic 
sociologists. Property has also been of particular concern to students of 
kinship systems (see, for instance, Goody 1962, 1966, 1969; Goody and 
Tambiah 1973; Goody et al. 1976) with the discovery that kinship and 
kin groups form the single most important basis for the devolution of 
property in most societies. Here, I briefly mention some of the main 
shortcomings in earlier approaches to property and kinship since they 
also form a point of departure for the present study. First, the nature of 
property within kinship was cognised in terms of a limited number of 
‘systems’, viz., patrilineal and matrilineal. This ignored the variations in 
actual practice and led to a certain static notion of the institution of pro- 
perty. Second, attention was given to traditional norms rather than actual 
practice. The attempt here is to overcome some of these shortcomings 
by looking not in abstract at the ‘system’, but at the relationship between 
kinship and property in practice and the complex influences working on 
them. 

Another significant way in which this study departs from others in 
the field is in its definition of property. Property is not viewed here in the 
conventional sense as merely material, but is also viewed in terms of its 
cultural/symbolic elements and includes resources such as time, labour, 
education and skills. The study also adopts a wider definition of rights 
which includes control and access in an everyday context. Several studies 
on the economy of households suggest that there are equally significant 
‘everyday’ aspects of the institution (Brannen and Wilson 1987; Caplan 
1985; Mencher 1988; Pahl 1983; Sharma 1984). As Agarwal (1994: 1457) 
states: 


The links between gender subordination and property need to be sought 
in not only the distribution of property between households but also 
in its distribution between men and women, in not only who owns the 
property but also who controls it, and in relation not only to private 
property but also to communal property. Further, gender equality in 
legal rights to own property does not guarantee gender equality in 
actual ownership, nor does ownership guarantee control. The distinc- 
tions between law and practice and between ownership and control 
are especially critical: most South Asian women face significant bar- 
riers to realizing their legal claims in landed property, a wes 0 
exercising control over any land they do get. 
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Actual ownership by women as against ownership by men in the house- 
hold and, similarly, actual control as against only ownership has signifi- 
cant differences. Though Agarwal discusses this in the context of land, 
this holds quite true for other forms of property and resources as well. 

Approaches such as symbolic interactionism and practice theory were 
pathbreaking in the development of sociological research (Bourdieu 1977, 
Ortner 1989). They drew attention to the need to focus on the everyday 
life and interaction of individuals in order to understand institutions. 
Structures, rules and institutionalised norms have meaning for individuals 
in and through their everyday practices. In turn, individuals, through 
their practices, strengthen or change existing institutions. Agarwal’s more 
recent studies (1997a, 1997b) bring out, in the context of India, the way 
different factors impinge on everyday control over property. Clearly, 
social norms play a significant role in any negotiations over control and 
decision making. This article focuses particularly on the everyday elem- 
ents of income and control over expenditure and the dynamics of kinship 
and gender vis-à-vis these. 


i 
Gender studies and property 


Gender differences pervade many aspects of society including as shown 
in this study, kinship and property. They encompass the aspects of birth 
and socialisation, education and economic activity and marriage and af- 
final ties. Separation/divorce and widowhood constitute significant events 
in the way in which gender differences shape relations of property (on 
gender differences in India, see Caplan 1985; Chakravarti 1998; Dube 
et al. 1986; Kapadia 1996, 2002; Oldenberg 2002; Palriwala 2005; Sharma 
1984). 

As Dube (2001) argues, girls are socialised into gender roles that have 
significant implications for their relationship to property, whether in the 
way in which education is de-emphasised, or the way in which marriage 
and dowry are considered crucial in their lives. There are similar findings 
in studies from other cultural contexts such as that of Connolly and Healy 
(2004). They draw upon Bourdieu’s (1977, 1998 and 2001) concepts of 
habitus and symbolic violence to point out how working-class giris intern- 
alise and enact their gender roles. 
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Bourdieu’s approach is particularly useful in examining the ideological 
and symbolic aspects of gender relations. His concept of ‘habitus’ helps 
interpret the implications of gender differences for the everyday. Accord- 
ing to the concept of habitus, the ‘structure’ in any society governs not 
through any mechanical determinism of human actions, but through the 
limits it assigns to actions. When we talk of socially expected behaviour, 
we imply social limits on choices at the individual level, including gen- 
dered norms. These also influence how individuals interpret others’ 
behaviour. Yet, socially constrained acts in the everyday are also charac- 
terised by some degree of individual agency, allowing for the negotiation 
of positions that are not determined only by existing norms. 

While gender studies and, particularly feminist ones, have adopted 
different perspectives, a political economy approach to production and 
reproduction has been both popular and persuasive (Coontz and Henderson 
1986; Dube and Palriwala 1990; Hirschon 1984). These studies examine 
the manner in which the processes of material and symbolic production 
and reproduction contribute to the perpetuation of gender relations in 
any society. While production largely focuses on the economic sphere, 
reproduction includes both procreation and ideological reproduction. Thus, 
any understanding of gender relations and inequalities must examine 
both the spheres of work and home. These spheres are not always separate; 
in fact, they often overlap in women’s lives. 

An examination of the sphere of kinship among the Tamils brings out 
the affect-laden nature of its ties. Yet, the presence of affect in kin-based 
institutions does not imply that they have a solely benign nature. Inequal- 
ities and conflicts mark kin relations as much as reciprocity and cooper- 
ation. This facet of kinship is most clearly articulated through a gendered 
analysis of its institutions. Men or women may be denied access to the 
ownership of property in a society and ties through men or women are 
prioritised in patrilineal or matrilineal societies respectively. Control may 
lie with someone other than the owner, again favouring or discriminating 
on the basis of gender. Studies including Agarwal (1997a and 1997b), 
Chen (1998) and Palriwala (2005) have discussed hierarchies and nego- 
tiations within the family, particularly the difficult circumstances of widows. 
These clearly bring out how economic security within the family is not a 
given for every member. Indeed, as seen in the present study as well, a 
gendered analysis of kinship helps to achieve a more thorough under- 
standing of the practices of property. 
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Il 
The sites 


The eastern part of Delhi is connected to the rest of the city by bridges 
over the River Yamuna which are part of the national highway proceeding 
further east towards Uttar Pradesh. The colonies studied here lie to the 
right of the highway. The multi-storeyed buildings bordered by jhuggi 
jhonpris (shanty huts) stand as a symbol of the unplanned growth of the 
city, bursting at its seams with immigrants, with the middle and lower 
classes typically inhabiting the outskirts. For immigrants with limited 
means such colonies provide the only possibility of owning a house. 

It is interesting to note that both Mayur Vihar and Kalyanpuri were 
set up in 1974—75. While this indicates the Delhi Development Authority’s 
(DDA) uniform policy for solving problems of housing in Delhi—by 
settling people across the River Yamuna—the target groups for the two 
colonies were very different. The Trilokpuri area, which constitutes the 
lower-income locality for this study, is part of East Zone ‘A’, as designated 
by DDA’s slum wing. It is part of a scheme to resettle jhuggi-jhonpri 
dwellers from several localities in Delhi. Titles to plots of land were 
allotted to the head of each household. While the records list the size of 
the plot as 25 square yards, the actual size is smaller. The urban authority 
provides other amenities such as water, drainage and electricity, but the 
residents are responsible for constructing their own houses. In order to 
retain control over the plot, every allottee was expected to pay a license 
fee of Rs 8 per month. In recent years, plots have been allotted on a 
lump-sum payment of Rs 20,000, after which no monthly fee 1s required. 
Also, a new provision in DDA rules pertaining to these slums could 
transform the allottee’s control to leasehold on payment of a certain sum. 

Mayur Vihar started as a colony for middle-class residents and initially 
had little demand. However, the tremendous growth in demand later nec- 
essitated the creation of several extensions to the colony. The houses are 
of different types, depending on the number and size of rooms and were 
allotted on the basis of a hire-purchase scheme which allowed for an ini- 
tial lumpsum payment, with the balance to be paid in instalments over 
ten or more years. The allotments are of the leasehold type, that is, a per- 
petual lease of ninety-nine years with the technical possibility that after 
this period, DDA might demand their return. However, the DDA changed 
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its plans to allow for allotments on freehold and also allowed the con- 
version of existing leasehold houses to a freehold basis. This gives the 
owner greater control. 

The study on which this article is based covered ninety-seven house- 
holds in Mayur Vihar and ninety in Kalyanpuri. The factor common to 
_ these households was a Tamil identity, a presumed sharing of a common 
value system and social institutions such as kinship and religion. Resi- 
dents of both the colonies consist of immigrants from Tamil Nadu working 
in the urban, industrial/service economy of Delhi. Both groups also own 
a wide range of property in terms of both quantity and quality. 

Where there are such similarities, there also exist a multitude of differ- 
eaces. While all are Tamils, caste divides them. Mayur Vihar consists mainly 
of Brahmins, with only a smattering of other non-Brahmin castes such 
as Mudaliars. On the other hand, Kalyanpuri consists only of Tamils of 
non-Brahmin castes, although these constitute quite a wide range. There 
are Pandarams and Nadars, Pallars and Paraiyars and several others. In 
terms of education, occupation and incomes the ones in Mayur Vihar be- 
Jong to the middie and upper classes, while those in Kalyanpuri belong 
to the working class. There are remarkable differences in lifestyles be- 
tween the two colonies, although some variations can also be observed 
within each locality. : 

The other interesting aspect is the link between the Tamils in the two 
localities. The women in Kalyanpuri work as domestic help in Tamil 
households in Mayur Vihar. Some men from Kalyanpuri work as car 
cleaners in Mayur Vihar. They also work in the canteens of offices in dif- 
ferent parts of Delhi where Mayur Vihar Tamils are employed in white- 
collar jobs. These employer-employee relationships are also marked by 
elements of assistance and advice, friendship and companionship. 


IV 
Income and expenditure 


This section begins with a discussion of the range and pattern of income 
in households in the two localities, followed by the nature of expenditure 
in the households. The different heads for expenditure and the process 
of decision-making vis-à-vis expenditure are discussed. The various influ- 
ences of gender in this context are brought out. At the end of the section, 
the implications of everyday practices characterised by the interplay of 
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gender and kinship are highlighted. It is argued that because of these 
practices, women’s access to and control over resources is fundamentally 
different from men’s, even in contexts where ‘they contribute through 
their labour, earn, or are even the sole breadwinners in a household. 
Tables 1 and 2 present per capita income data for Mayur Vihar and 


Kalyanpuri, respectively. 








Table 1 
Mayur Vihar—Per Capita Income per Month (in Rupees) 
PE tsa cin ls oak 
1,000-1,500 l 
1,500-2,000 5 
2,000-2,500 10 
2,500-3,000 24 
3,000-3,500 5 
3,500—4,000 18 
4,000—4,500 5 
4,500-5,000 16 
5,000-7,500 12 
7,500+ 1 
Total I7 
Table 2 
Kalyanpuri—Per Capita Income per Month (in Rupees) 
Income Range (in Rs) Frequency 
250-500 25 
500-750 42 
750-1,000 15 
1,000-1,250 3 
1,250-2,000 4 
2,000 + 1 
Total 90 
Mayur Vihar 


In Mayur Vihar, a higher per capita income is found in households where 
individuals are in well-paid jobs and there are three or four eaming mem- 
bers. Some of these are businessmen or private practitioners in law or 
medicine. There are two households with a remarkably high income. 
One belongs to a couple who give tuitions in their own full-fledged tutorial 
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school, apart from having full-time jobs. The other belongs to a very re- 
puted medical practitioner, and is the only one in the Rs 7,500+ category. 
In Mayur Vihar households, one general feature is that men between 
the ages of thirty to fifty years earn equally, if not more, than the other 
members. Many factors contribute to this. First, only 50 per cent of the 
women are engaged in full-time economic activities. Second, few indi- 
viduals above the age of fifty-eight or sixty are employed, because most 
work in firms with a retirement age of either fifty-eight or sixty. The in- 
come of retired individuals from other means such as pensions, consul- 
tancies and investments is much lower than full salaries. Third, most 
individuals take up employment only above the age of twenty. The income 
from jobs in small private companies or schools—where women are mostly 
employed—is lower than men’s income from high-level positions in big 
companies or in consultancies. To some extent, these differences are cru- 
cial when it comes to spending and control over money in a household. 
The expenditure list for a Mayur Vihar household ranges from daily 
and monthly purchases to bigger investments and expenditure on special 
occasions. The list includes food items, rent, travel expenses, education, 
payment for service personnel such as the daily help, recreation, purchases 
of consumer goods, vehicles and jewellery and expenses on religious 
and social events in one’s family, or on gifts for others on social occasions. 
For those who have rented a house, the rent constitutes the largest portion 
of expenditure and for others food or education may be the highest. 
Men, particularly those who eam an income, play the most active role 
within the household in deciding expenditure. Women, children and the 
elderly, even those who do have a regular income, have a less significant 
role. Yet, the Tamil households in Mayur Vihar represent a great variety 
with regard to arrangements for deciding and managing expenditure. 
This is particularly so in houses with more than one earning member and 
source of income. In other joint households, too, pooling is observed. In 
a few of them, different income-expenditure accounts exist for each nu- 
clear family within it and money is pooled only for routine expenditure. 
In other households, each individual is allocated some responsibility. 
For instance, one son may be asked to pay the grocer’s bill every month. 
In nuclear households, pooling is rare. Generally the male or the eldest 
individual undertakes the basic expenditure and the rest save or invest 
their income in a way that contributes to the household’s economy. 
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In nuclear households, decision-making about expenditure is done 
together by the couple. In some cases men prefer to retain control even 
after several years of marriage, while in some others they give their wives 
freedom, albeit within certain limits. Says Kalyani, a resident of Mayur 
Vihar: 


My husband has a demanding job that keeps him out of town for 
many days in a month. Sometimes he is not in Delhi even at the begin- 
ning of the month. I withdraw money from the account and handle 
every expense. But I know the limits. If I withdraw a thousand or 
more than usual I explain it to him before he asks me. 


Some men acknowledge the need to consult their wives and take their 
advice on expenditure: 


It is difficult to remember all of it on your own. My wife told me last 
month that there was some extra school fees required for the children 
this month and she reminded me in the beginning of the month so that 
I could plan accordingly. 


Argues another male, Varadarajan | 


My wife was from a small town in Tamil Nadu and had little exposure 
outside the house. It was only after several years of marriage and in- 
volving her in the expenditure planning that I entrusted her with the 
responsibility. 


Power is often associated with poruppu (a sense of responsibility/duty) 
among Tamils. It is interesting to note that Varadarajan’s wife and several 
other women cynically argue that the husband’s trust is earned with dif- 
ficulty. He needs to be convinced that his wife will not spend the money 
on herself or her natal family. In private conversations, women abandon 
the show of equal authority to spend money to reveal their dissatisfaction 
with the existing arrangements. 

In joint households, the elders also contribute to the decision-making, 
the extent of which may vary with their monetary contribution, experience 
and the expenditure to be undertaken. The male’s parents (who are part 
of the household) may be consulted while planning regular expenditures 
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or expenditure for a religious occasion, but not on savings or investments. 
A relative difference in authority is observed between the male’s parents 
and the female’s parents. The latter may have little say in the rare cases 
where they live with the daughter’s family. ; 

There are two intertwining elements in the process of expenditure in 
any household. These are the nature of the participation in decision-making 
and the actual amount of resources spent on each member. An individual’s 
participation in decisions regarding the disposal of resources may or may 
not be an index of the access he/she has to the required resources. It is 
generally believed that elders are aware of the needs of the younger mem- 
bers and parents take care of their children’s needs. Similarly, grown-up 
children are expected to care for the elderly. The same can be said for the 
husband-wife relationship, where the husband is expected to provide for 
his wife’s material needs. This belief and expectation stems from the 
sense of duty/obligation associated with the care-taking role and the af- 
fective element that characterises these relationships. This gen-eral belief 
in the family as a benign institution appears on the one hand to be true in 
everyday life, and on the other, becomes problematic for some individuals 
as other studies have pointed out (Moore 1988; Palriwala and Risseenw 
1996). The most contested area of expenditure is the personal, which is 
Clearly an index of the individual’s atikaram (authority) within the house- 
hold. This is particularly true for lower-income households in Kalyanpuri. 

Challenging the normative belief that family members take good care 
of each other’s needs, Lamb (2000) captures some of the tensions in- 
volved. Mothers-in-law may often feel insecure after their sons’ marriages 
as they feel their daughters-in-law may not take care of their needs, espe- 
cially as they grow older. In the early years of marriage, the young bride 
feels the same way vis-à-vis her husband’s mother. Similar tensions are 
also witnessed in a woman’s relationship with her husband’s unmarried 
sisters living in the same household and vice-versa. In these relationships, 
there may be heightened insecurity related to money for personal ex- 
penditure. As discussed below, personal expenditure is an area that sharply 
brings out the fissures in an otherwise ‘normal’ household situation. 

Once decisions are made, the actual spending may be done by any of 
the members. Even children are entrusted with responsibilities suitable 
to their age. Indeed, it is this everyday aspect of socialising that is said to 
contribute in an effective manner to their handling money and taking 
judicious decisions in this regard later in their lives. 
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Another aspect gains significance when attempting to understand the 
role of the domestic sphere and gender in the reproduction of class. Wages 
for service providers—maids, sweepers etc—may also be an important 
head for expenditure. It is therefore a function of the household income 
that those with lower incomes in.Mayur Vihar employ few service pro- 
viders. Says an elderly woman: 


We do not employ a maid. We cannot afford it. Also, my daughter-in- 
law and I are at home all the time and the work is not much if we 
share it. We can use the money for something essential. 


As Agarwal (1997a, 1997b) points out, norms and perceptions about 
people’s contributions are gendered, in turn affecting their say.and access 
to resources. de ae eee ere oe eee 
opinion is ignored. 

In high-income households, the EE EE of persons for these ser- 
vices ensures that women enjoy more leisure. As Caplan (1985) notes, 
this is an important means by which upper-class women reproduce class. 
As women they are disadvantaged, but their class position enables them 
to employ lower-class women. Caplan notes that the other means for re- 
producing class is through socialising children. Beteille (1991) also notes 
the importance of cultural capital—the process of socialising and educat- 
ing children and using one’s networks for them—in reproducing class. 

The responsibility of hiring and dealing with these service providers 
is entrusted to the woman. There is a gender differential in this matter. 
Domestic help or sweepers may be the woman’s responsibility, while 
men may deal with the car cleaner or security guard. Women are com- 
pletely responsible for hiring domestic help and this is so even if she is 
employed and can devote only limited time to her home. Domestic work 
is considered to be within her sphere and when the maid is on leave the 
work is almost naturally her responsibility. The networks that women 
have formed within the locality help in hiring service providers and much 
of their conversation centres on this. 


Kalyanpuri 


While Table 2 reveals the number of households in each income category, 
there is much variation within each of these. For instance, in the first 
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category there are both households with Rs 300 per capita income and 
with Rs 475 as income; the latter are thus closer to the next higher income 
group. 

At a superficial level the expenditure list of a Kalyanpuri household 
is similar to that of a Mayur Vihar one, barring service personnel. How- 
ever, there are crucial differences in terms of priorities. Food occupies a 
major place and yet, there may frequently be a shortage. Says a woman 
with two children: 


It has been ten years since we migrated to Delhi. What do we have 
that we can call our own? My husband has a factory job that we are 
totally dependent on. J work as domestic help but what is the security? 
If I take leave for a few days they ask me to quit. They pay one or two 
hundred rupees. What does one eat and what can one save out of this 
money? If we get two meals a day it seems a boon. Most days, we just 
survive on kanji (cold rice porridge/rice water). 


A striking difference between the Mayur Vihar and Kalyanpuri households 
is the greater number of earning members in the latter. There are reasons 
for this difference. More women and children work in Kalyanpuri. Also, 
elderly men and women continue to work as they are part of the informal 
sector which has no specified retirement age. Here, unlike in Mayur Vihar, 
men in the economically active age group of thirty to fifty years may not 
earn substantially more than other members of the family. 

One might have thought that the parity within the Kalyanpuri house- 
holds in terms of income would lead to parity with respect to decision- 
making. On the contrary, we find that limited income often brings out 
the dominant role played by men in these households more sharply. In 
some of the households financial crisis is a monthly feature. Any extra 
expenditure upsets the fragile balance, leading the household into a period 
of indebtedness. Geeta, whose husband works in a factory and earns 
about Rs 2000 and who has three children says: 


As soon as we get the panam (money) in hand, we give the monthly 


chit fund instalment. Otherwise, we will never be able to do so. Then 
there is food; I buy most of the provisions on a monthly basis. My 
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daughter’s school fee is so high. Then there are medical expenses of 
the children every month. There is nothing left after all this. 


Although the male is not the only or even the major earner, he has the 
final say in most households. He is given his wife’s and/or his children’s 
incomes and decides how much to return to them for expenditure. Consult- 
ations with the wife are fewer here than they are in Mayur Vihar house- 
holds. This is particularly true till some years of marriage have passed 
and the couple has children. Women are often unable to make their hus- 
bands understand the everyday needs of the family, leave alone persuade 
them to save for emergencies. Says Geeta: 


He gives me about a thousand rupees for all the expenses. I am short 
of money almost every month. If I ask him for more he gets angry 
with me and says, ‘I provide for your food, what else do you want?’ 
The responsibility of managing with that amount is mine. 


Geeta’s husband earns almost twice the amount and out of the rest some 
is deposited for a chit fund, leaving him with a large personal expenditure 
allowance in comparison to his income. 

While men do not consult their wives, they may give them a certain 
amount based on estimated expenditure. This freedom to handle money 
is possibly given to the women in poor households because it is a chore 
rather than a source of power, as other studies have pointed out (see, for 
example, Coontz and Henderson 1986; Mencher 1988; Pahl 1983). 

Only in households with private enterprises such as a tailor’s shop or 
store selling some merchandise, does the male earn a high income. Yet, 
in these cases, it is difficult to consider this the male’s income because 
most members contribute to it. Even some of the men acknowledge these 
contributions. Velmurugan, who has a prosperous tailoring business says: 


In the earlier days, I was totally dependent on my wife to assist me in 
the shop. She would oversee the work and also stitch some of the 
clothes. When I would go to get material in bulk, the shop was entirely 
her responsibility. Now my sons help out and so, she is less involved. 
I think she has been given a well deserved rest. 
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There are several instances such as this where the woman may be ex- 
pected to gradually cease working for an income or even doing household 
chores and yet have her needs taken care of as she gains in position and 
power within the household and as the household, too, gains in financial 
status. This is represented, often wrongly, in narratives as cases where a 
woman wields a lot of power within her family. 

It is useful to examine the personal expenditure of the men in Kalyanpuri 
households. Personal spending money becomes an issue where power 
differentials within the households are crystallised. In most households 
such money is an ‘extra’ that has low priority when weighed against other 
expenditure. This is particularly true for women and children in the house- 
hold, even if they earn. Says a 12-year-old boy: 


I was going to school but had to discontinue because my father lost 
his job. Now, I work in a shop in a nearby locality. We have to hand 
over our salaries to my father. He does not give us any money for 
travel or other small expenditure. I now secretly keep about fifty rupees 
and give the rest. Also, some of the customers give me ‘tips’ that I keep 
for myself. 


In this case the boy hides the ‘tip’; in other cases women or children hide 
or stealthily put away small amounts of money for some personal use. 
Often women may hide the money to pay a child’s school fees or clear 
some debt. This is an important dimension of the negotiations that take 
place with regard to spending and, in fact, reveal a lack in the process of 
negotiation because of which women are forced to resort to deceit. 

The male’s personal expenditure is rarely sidelined. It includes bidis, 
radio batteries, cassettes and liquor. Men retain a substantial part of their 
incomes for such expenses and use the rest, however insufficient, for 
household expenditure. This further substantiates the argument made in 
earlier sections about the limitations of the belief that the family is a 
benign institution where everyone’s needs are taken care of without fail. 
One does find a few households where men retain only a minimum sum 
for travel. In these households, women are often heard happily remarking, 
‘Luckily, my husband has no ketta pazhakkam (bad habit) that would 
leave us impoverished’. 

The power of the male is strikingly evident in households where he 
does not earn. In such cases, there is no simplistic explanation of their 
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income giving them a say in such matters. Meenakshi, a young woman 
with two sons says: 


My husband has again quit his job saying that he will start a restaurant 
of his own. Can we poor people think of such things? I have my income 
to support the family but he demands money for his expenses even 
before I can buy food for the family. 


Much money is wasted on cheap country liquor and women are beaten if 
they raise their voices against such behaviour. Fights may lead to the 
man asking his wife to leave the house and so women rarely complain. 
This fear is especially strong if they complain publicly, which is why most 
complaints are confined to members of their natal families and intimate 
female friends. Women often see the absence of accessible natal kin as 
unfortunate in such circumstances for they cannot confide in anyone. 
The popular image and ideal of the male as breadwinner and the woman 
as dependent is meaningless in a context where the male not only does 
not earn, but also engages in wasteful expenditure. It is the woman’s in- 
come that maintains the household, but she may hide this fact to main- 
tain a public face (Brannen and Wilson 1987; Moore 1988). It is also 
noteworthy that in spite of a woman’s contribution, the male may ask 
her to leave the house if she opposes him. Agarwal (1994) and Panda 
and Agarwal (2005) argue that vulnerability increases in instances where 
women do not own property or the house, which is often the case. State 
policy, which lays emphasis on allotting land etc. to the ‘head of the 
family’, needs to be reviewed and changed in the light of such findings. 
The process of decision making is somewhat different in joint house- 
holds in Kalyanpuni, although here too women may be disprivileged vis- 
&vis their husbands. A man who lives with his family in his parents’ 
house says: 
My wife and I hand over our salaries to my mother who gives it to my 
father. We inform them of the expenses and then my father decides. 
I have two children of my own but still respect my father’s judgement. 


Elderly people show varying levels of inclination to participate in financial 
matters and this is especially true for elderly women, as in both localities 
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most of them do not involve themselves in financial matters. A feature 
that differentiates the two localities is the say a woman’s parents have in 
the joint household. In households that consist of a couple and their 
daughter’s family, it is the daughter and her family who have moved into 
the parents’ house, and not vice-versa. Thus, her parents have greater 
authority in decision-making than they would have in Mayur Vihar. 

Women’s narratives represent elders as playing different roles in the 
gender status quo between the husband and the wife in financial matters. 
While some parents are said to advise the man to be ‘more responsible’ 
and not waste money in self-indulgent expenditure, in some other cases 
a woman may believe that her husband’s parents actually encourage him 
to spend money wastefully so that she suffers. 

In Kalyanpuri, differences in the type of financial arrangements are 
seen not only between nuclear and joint households, but also in cases 
where the households of one joint/extended family are within the same 
‘block’. Advice from brothers or parents living nearby is a common fea- 
ture in Kalyanpuri, especially as some of these nuclear households were 
till recently, constituents of a joint household. Notably, many joint house- 
holds break up around the issue of financial contributions and expenditure 
of each nuclear family. Although it is not always appreciated, their advice 
may be tolerated because they continue to play a role during financial 
crises. Says Kalyani, whose mother-in-law lives in a house on an adjacent . 
street: 


Each of us manages our expenses on our own. Yet, my attal (literally 
father’s sister, also refers to mother-in-law) is consulted on every 
matter. My brother lives in the adjacent house and we also seek his 
advice and help. 


Several important observations arise from the cases presented in this 
section and are summarised below. Decision-making processes are similar 
to some extent in the two localities, although socio-economic situations 
also contribute to differences. Gender inequalities may be heightened in 
difficult economic situations and women may have little access to money 
or decision-making in spite of being one of the earners, or even the sole 
earner. In Kalyanpuri households too once the expenses are decided upon, 
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any one of the members may do the actual spending. Yet, in both local- 
ities it is rare for women to handle large amounts of money independently. 
They are often responsible for small expenditures undertaken on an every- 
day basis. 

Everyday practices of control bring out the primacy of the men vis-a- 
vis women, children and non-earning males within a family. Property 
relations in everyday life are thus shaped by inequalities of gender and 
age. Maintaining these inequalities brings forth social approval and re- 
spect, despite it being at the cost of individual autonomy and power. Social 
reproduction thus entails disciplining the self in everyday acts of restraint 
and deferral on the part of women and others. Women and children do 
find modes of dissent, as Lamb (2000) and Raheja and Gold (1994) point 
out. It may be in the form of open conflict, quiet dissent, or saving a part 
of the money given for household expenditure stealthily. 

From the interviews, it is also evident that there are several dynamics 
at work at any given point in time: a man’s role is more powerful, as is 
that of an older woman. Young women have little say, especially in their 
marital homes. Some of the norms are so strong that material aspects 
such as earning capacity, getting a large dowry and/or property ownership 
may have little impact on negotiations for access and control. 

Agarwal (1997a, 1997b) points out the various factors that influence 
negotiations over property related matters within households. These in- 
clude gender norms on work and property, earning capacity, ownership 
of property, co-existence of the values of altruism and self-interest. In 
these Tamil households, too, the say that women and younger members 
of the household acquire is a result of many negotiations over a period of 
time. It may often take many years for changes to occur in the decision- 
making process. Ownership of property, Agarwal (1994) argues, even 
reduces the incidence of domestic violence. Yet, due to the complex inter- 
relationship between gender and access to property, women often never 
gain any property rights because of lack of negotiation skills and, as found 
in this study, the exercise of violence by men. Thus, they are unable to 
accrue any of the benefits of property ownership vis-à-vis their husbands 
or other men in the household. 

There are two significant aspects to the gender-property inter- 
relationship. First is the ownership and access to (or lack of) property 
and resources. Second, women’s domestic work is generally held in lower 
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esteem compared to the work done outside the house for economic return. 
Thus, women begin from a position of disadvantage vis-à-vis men in 
terms of negotiations and increasing their say and control. 

The nature of the household economy upholds the normativity of nu- 
clear heterosexual family types (a man, his wife and children). Thus, it 
is considered most appropriate when a man ‘provides for’ his wife and 
children. In terms of decision-making and expenditure too, the family 
becomes the ideal unit. Others are involved only msofar as they make 
monetary contributions, as seen in the case of the joint household. This 
norm completely ignores the dependence and support that may charac- 
terise other relationships outside this unit. Yet, as some of the cases bring 
out, relationships outside the family, for instance, that between mother 
and married daughter, often forms the symbolic capital that individuals 
draw upon. 

The stereotype of the male as the main earning member in a conjugal 
unit is often problematic for men to achieve. The types of occupations 
from which men eam a living are also expected to be different from that 
of women. As Kapadia (1996) notes, boys are never trained to do women’s 
work even if it could open up avenues. For instance, men in Kalyanpuri 
never take up domestic work as a source of income even in times of dire 
need. Thus, not only does remunerative work hold symbolic value for 
masculinity in Tamil culture, but the nature of the different types of work 
also has symbolic value. 

Households in Kalyanpuri rarely, if ever, employ service providers to 
assist in daily household chores. In both localities, wherever a household 
is unable to employ service providers, women are entrusted with all the 
chores within the house. Through their domestic work, women make an 
important non-monetary contribution to the household pool. This may 
also be a matter of pride for women. Another significant way by which 
women try to substitute for ‘not working or earning’ is cash saving. This 
comes in the form of bargaining while shopping, or walking those few 
extra minutes to reach a shop that sells goods at a cheaper rate. 

Further, the long hours that a woman spends caring for her children 
are generally held in high esteem. These form the core of her womanhood 
and are seen as inseparable from her. The elders in the family respect a 
woman who undertakes these tasks with dedication and it is said that 
later in life, her children also come to appreciate this emotional and phys- 
ical labour. In return for this love, children, particularly sons, are expected 
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to ensure the fulfilment of a woman’s material needs, even though she 
may not have provided (in a material sense) for them like their father. 
Thus, women are expected to contribute to household savings through 
their labour and to invest their labour in the welfare of their households. 
This is the symbolic capital that is created through their work and which 
contributes to the production and reproduction of social relations of pro- 
perty even when they do not control income or expenditure. 

Women’s labour at home is significant in another way for an under- 
standing of capital in its everyday context. As Caplan (1985) notes, women 
reproduce class through socialising children with respect-to certain life- 
style and status markers. Further, Caplan argues, such an understanding 
cuts across the private-public and reproduction-production divide which 
conventionally overlooked the role that women played in class relations. 
Women (even in cases where they do not earn or actively determine life- 
styles) play an important role in reproducing class through the processes 
of social reproduction. 

The gendered nature of money and labour emerges clearly from a 
number of the cases presented earlier. The responsibility that a woman is 
expected to have towards her family and children mark her earnings as 
being different from those of a man. Her money and her labour are meant 
to fulfil others’ needs. Thus, even when she is the sole earner in the house- 
hold, her income does not allow her any scope for self-indulgence, unlike 
in the case of men. This effectively devalues her monetary contribution 
through work outside the house. Further, most of her labour contribution 
at home is also devalued by being ‘invisible’ or taken for granted and is 
rarely ever linked to the economic capital that a household builds. In the 
subsequent sections the centrality of a woman’s role in the economy of a 
household is further explored. 


vV 
Economic crisis 


A number of incidents may bring upon a severe shortage of money in 
households in both the localities. These include the loss of a job, sudden 
illness or death, particularly that of the earning member or exceedingly 
high dowry demands (see Kodoth 2005; Oldenberg 2002). By the very 
nature of their economic position, the households in Kalyanpuri are more 
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vulnerable to such crisis. Some households in Mayur Vihar have also 
faced difficult circumstances, as seen in the case of a woman. Says she 
about her husband who is a professional cook: r 


It is difficult to explain the insecurity of his occupation. He came to 
Delhi because there were no opportunities back home with his little 
education. There were seasons where demand for his work was high. 
Some months have a number of festivals and auspicious occasions. 
In these periods, he would eam sufficient money and everyone at 
home would assist him in the work. But there were periods with no 
work at all. There was little saving and we could only afford food. 
I pawned some of my jewellery (the only property we owned) and even 
sold some of it. We would have only two meals a day and live in a 
tiny quarter. But gradually our situation improved and we saved some 
money. When we were informed about the sale of these flats we wanted 
to buy one. It was too ambitious a plan and we ended up with debts. 
We would not have got even these loans if it were not for some people 
who held him in good regard for his honest nature. We are still paying 
the money that we borrowed from our acquaintances. We lead a simple 
life but in our own house and so no one can comment about it. 


Most Tamil households in Mayur Vihar are able to weather a crisis as 
they have relatively secure incomes. Also, savings in terms of insurance 
and deposits and the ownership of movable and immovable property 
come in handy. The primary concern of a household facing financial 
problems is that others must not know about it. So, few seek help from 
outside the family. The Tamil households in Kalyanpuri often face crises 
because of the male’s joblessness. Jobs are lost due to a variety of reasons 
such as retrenchment, expiry of contracts, absenteeism and alcoholism. 
Says Valli, a resident of Kalyanpuri: 


We have five children and making both ends meet was always difficult. 
But my husband’s liquor habit made it worse. He worked for the Muni- 
cipal Corporation of Delhi (MCD) and spent the few thousands he 
eared on sarayam (cheap country liquor). My income from domestic 
work would vary. My son also left his factory job because he contracted 
an illness. Even food was a luxury then. We would have kanji (cold rice 
porridge/rice water) with green chillies or onions once a day. Adults 
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can bear hunger but children find it difficult. They would cry and fall 
sick often. In fact, all of us would be sick. I would take leave from work 
and lose my job in one or two houses. My income would fall further. 
I sold some of the steel and brass utensils we had then. I would keep 
the money hidden so that my husband would not take it. There was 
not much to sell or pawn, and even now, when our condition has im- 
proved, we own little. Winter was intolerable, as we owned no suitable 
clothes. After we converted to Christianity things have improved. My 
husband, who is now sincere in his religious beliefs, has completely 
stopped consuming liquor. Our prayers have been answered and the 
health of my children has improved. Because of all this, we are able 
to work hard now and at least, we have enough to eat. 


The loss of a job is tackled in a number of ways. The women begin 
working outside and children drop out of school to work. The household 
is involved in a series of economy measures. In Valli’s case, the family 
has now started a small shop selling south Indian dishes which has become 
popular among their north and south Indian neighbours. While the shop 
was started with the woman’s initiative, the husband and children also 
help out. Lessinger (1990) points out that men may encourage or discour- 
age their wife’s attempts to run an enterprise, depending on the circum- 
stances. In a difficult economic situation, they encourage it and even 
help out in the work. But-as the situation improves, such women who 
deal with outsiders, may be called ‘loose’ or discouraged from continuing 
with the work and men may quit their jobs and ‘take over’, as seems to 
be happening in Valli’s case. Ram (1989) argues that a fundamental feature 
of Tamil culture is to give women domestic responsibilities without the 
power to fulfil them. Great emphasis is laid on a woman providing for 
the survival of her children if her husband fails in the task. 

A crisis situation is worsened by the fact that these Tamils are migrants. 
Traditional social networks, whether kin-based or others, are not as readily 
available as they are in their place of origin. Also, in Kalyanpuri most 
Tamils migrated without any assurance of jobs. Their migration was caused 
by crises in their villages that served as ‘push’ factors such as lack of 
water for irrigation and alternative employment. Even when they migrate, 
counting on support from their relatives or fellow-villagers in Delhi, the 
latter may not have the resources to help them. In these circumstances, 
some traditional gender roles become meaningless. Most of these Tamils 
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migrate to Delhi with the hope that women would find work before the 
men, which indeed often turns out to be the case as an elderly man in 
Kalyanpuri says: 


We had to leave Tamil Nadu to avoid facing starvation. We had no 
plans on what could be done for a living in Delhi. But we knew from 
others’ experiences that women would get work as domestic help. 
My wife also found work though it did not bring in much. Our family 
survived on ber earnings for months until I got a job. 


As Dube et al. (1986) and Moore (1988) argue, migration studies continue 
the gender stereotype and state that only men migrate for employment. 
They point out that this perspective is problematic and that women’s 
earning capacities may also be relied upon, though not explicitly. Even 
those who did not work in the village may begin to work in the city. As 
seen in other studies, Tamil women in the resettlement colonies in Delhi, 
in contrast to those from Punjab or Uttar Pradesh, seek employment on 
migrating (Sharma and Singh 1993). 

A few years after migrating, as the financial situation of households 
stabilise, some help is forthcoming during difficulties from kin living in 
Kalyanpuri. This help takes the form of money and other resources. Food 
is given to the family facing crisis. Also, people help out with their labour 
as a woman in Kalyanpuri says: r 


My husband’s brother was sick and could not go to work. His wife 
started working in more houses to manage the shortfall in income. 
I did not have the need to work and would be at home. I offered to 
take care of her children and husband when she was away at work. 


Seeking help from and offering belp to marital kin is common in 
Kalyanpuri, as the latter are often also blood relatives. Yet, people believe 
that times have changed and that even close kin can no longer be relied 
upon. The nuclear family is the only reliable support system, according 
to them. This is one of the many ties that bind a family. The husband and 
wife are mutually committed to be supportive even in difficult times and 
children are taught the same values. Yet, this ideal may be shattered in 
some cases, disadvantaging women, as discussed below. 
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Economic assets and property are said to be a source of security in every- 
day life and in times of crises. Observations reveal that women may 
have little independent control over property and resources, making them 
quite vulnerable in certain circumstances. This lack of control is crystal- 
lised in the husband-wife relationship: 


Shrividya, a young woman in Mayur Vihar, was widowed at about 
thirty years of age. In the hurry to get her married, she had not been 
allowed to complete even her graduation. So, in spite of belonging to 
an educated, middle-class family, she had little knowledge of financial 
matters—her husband’s income, the property they owned and their 
savings. This lack of knowledge also meant a lack of access and control 
over them. Her husband owned a house in his name and had savings 
in different forms. As his wife, she was the legal heir to all the property. 
The prosperity of her husband’s family and their ‘morals’, according 
to Shrividya, ensured that there were no counter-claims to her status 
as legal heir. According to her, in any other family the daughter-in- 
law would have been cheated out of her rightful claims. She also got 
a job in her husband’s company as a clerk. Learning about the job and 
handling money was a gradual and painful process for her. 


Women in Mayur Vihar are advantaged in that, under such circum- 
stances, they are to an extent aware of being entitled to the husband’s 
estate and are not thrown into a state of poverty. The education and ex- 
posure of these families helps them in recognising and accepting the 
wife as the legal and moral heir. Yet, till the moment of crisis, few women 
have direct ownership of or control over property and resources. This is 
true both in the cases where they earn, and where they do not. In the for- 
mer, as Dube et al. (1986) argue, even if the woman earns, the income is 
not considered solely her own. This is because she earns by living in the 
male’s house and eating his food. This belief is strong among the women 
themselves, checking them from asserting any claim to valuable resources 
while the marriage continues to be ‘normal’. 


Gayatri was the eldest child of a woman widowed at an early age. She 
says, ‘After my father died, my mother had no option but to live with 
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my mama (mother’s brother). Women could not live on their own in 
those days. She suffered much humiliation for the sake of our up- 
bringing. When I grew older and started working we moved out of 
the house. I helped to educate my brothers and sisters and marry off 
my sisters. J lost my husband soon after my two daughters were born. 
I got the provident fund money from his office and was also offered a 
job. I could not join as it required me to live in Mumbai and my mother 
refused permission. Then I trained for and worked as a teacher. I was 
denied a share in my husband’s ancestral property and was given no 
support by his family although he was a relative (mother’s cousin). 
My siblings also avoided contact with me. My only ambition was to 
educate my daughters before getting them married, so that they would 
not face similar suffering in case of any eventuality’. 


As seen in these different cases, situations of crisis and other circum- 
stances may make gender norms and others regarding control and decision- 
making less applicable. At times, though, they may also reinforce them 
in new and stronger ways. Shrividya’s circumstances were more favour- 
able. However, Gayatri was unable to gain control and ownership over 
any of the property in the absence of negotiation skills and other factors 
such as awareness and support from kin which would have worked in 
her favour. Her mother had also had a similar experience, suggesting 
that little has changed over one generation. 

Traditionally, severe restrictions have been placed on a widow’s every- 
day conduct. Restrictions on diet, dressing etc., which were also supposed 
to suppress her sexuality, are weaker now. This societal expectation and 
the suffering widowed women went through as a result, are discussed 
extensively in Chakravarti and Gill (2001). Both real-life accounts and 
fiction presented in the work clearly point out that there is little space for 
the self-expression of a widow, especially in terms of her sexuality. As a 
result, her needs or desires may receive little priority. 

While widowhood is to some extent a socially recognised status, the 
same may not be true for divorced and deserted women. In Mayur Vihar, 
in the few cases of divorce, the husbands informally pay women a monthly 
sum for maintenance. The situation is worse in Kalyanpuri, where women 
are abandoned with no support. Recalls Susheela, a young woman: 


He would go to stay with this other woman for days. I bore it for some 
time and everyone advised me to accept it. Then it became difficult. 
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He would not give any money for household expenditure. When I 
questioned him, he would get angry and beat me. I would think that 
the beating was not much of a problem if he would change his ways, 
but he did not. During one of the fights, he threw my children and me 
out of the house. I just had the sari and the tali (a symbol of married 
status made of gold) on me and not a single paisa. I borrowed money 
from some of my relatives in the village and came to Delhi. My parents 
tried to reason with him, sending a relative, but it was of no use. I have 
my parents’ home and so J am not on the streets and am earning a 
small income from domestic work. 


It is the insecurity following the breakdown of a marriage that forces 
women to bear with their husbands’ adultery and even polygamy. These 
cases are not uncommon in Kalyanpuri, though some are only temporary. 
The women concerned hope, and as we saw above, sometimes in vain, 
that their husbands will change their ways. While the insecurity brought 
about by a lack of financial resources is one problem, the more severe 
one is living without a husband. This is a state every woman despises 
and one in which others make her the object of comments. In Mayur Vihar, 
such censure is barely veiled by a show of sophisticated indifference to- 
wards others. 


VI 
Conclusion 


While control over income and other resources is characterised by 
complex arrangements in Tamil households, it more often rests ultim- 
ately with men. However, the management of income and expenditure 
is quite often entrusted to women, even if only because it is a difficult 
responsibility. 

Practices and values about control of money may be subjected to less 
discussion in Tamil society because of their everydayness than, say, dowry. 
However, this is so only at a superficial level as both men and women 
talk and argue about intra-household control over money and other re- 
sources quite often and hold strong views on the subject. It is commonly 
held that control is largely the responsibility of adults. Also, the elderly 
may or may not play an important role, depending on the ‘jointness’ of 
the household. That is, in some households that are ‘joint’ in terms of 
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structure, there is actually little unity in financial matters. It is generally 
said that the opinions of the elderly must be listened to and accepted. 
Yet, an ethos of not interfering in others’ matters has seeped into house- 
holds, even if the ‘other’ happens to be a son or a brother. This is particu- 
larly observed in Mayur Vihar. 

In terms of gender, the dominant theme is that the women who acquire 
a say and authority in these matters are those who are worthy of it. Both 
men and women are appreciative of such women who are said to build 
good households. Women who have authority are often critical of those 
who do not, pointing out that they are undeserving of the same. Thus, 
they ignore the intra-household power relationships in the case of others, 
despite being conscious of these in their own cases. Ramaswamy’s (2003) 
discussion of the way in which women judge other women, as being 
either one of two mythological characters, Alli (submissive) and Neeli 
(dominant), is useful in understanding some of the dynamics in this 
situation. While it is their negotiation and bargaining skills that often 
result in some women having a greater say in such matters, this may not 
be openly acknowledged. The reason for a woman’s greater say may be 
attributed to some other more ‘respectable’ factor such as her sense of 
responsibility. 

The notion of ‘responsibility’ in women, and to some extent in men, 
is central to ideas of capital and its relation to gender. The say and respect 
that a woman gains in her household in matters of property is dependent 
on some individuals perceiving her as ‘responsible’. These individuals 
include her husband and in-laws. On the other hand, men’s role in property 
is considered a given because this sense of responsibility is assumed in 
them. This is often not borne out in reality. 

Women are socialised to consider relationships, including the marital 
one, as their most valuable resources. The lesser emphasis on camming an 
independent income can be understood in relation to this. It is only when 
these relationships fail that women feel the need to seek other resources. 
Yet, relationships are valued as much for their material aspects such as 
the control and use of goods that they allow, as for their affective/non- 
material ones. This has significant implications for their experiences in 
a ‘normal’ married life, in divorce and in widowhood. As Palriwala and 
Rissecuw (1996) point out, displacement and economic Insecurity deepen 
geader inequalities. The dependence of women on individual men and 
their income/cash earnings varies across different castes. 
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However, many of these Tamils believed that this situation is changing. 
Women and children now have greater control over resources than in 
earlier times. They attribute this change to changing values regarding 
. gender and to women’s earning capacity, as well as greater awareness 
among women and children. The other factors are the husbands’ and in- 
laws’ attitudes on the subject which are conditioned socially but also de- 
pend on the familial context and a woman’s exposure and education, 
which influence her attitudes and articulation of the same. Circumstances 
are also significant in this respect. Thus, widowed or divorced women 
may suddenly find themselves in control of their resources and decisions 
regarding these. 

Wider socio-economic influences are also visible. The desire for social- 
economic mobility is high among these immigrants. This is the reason 
why a number of Tamil middle-class households opt for women to be 
gainfully employed. Economic compulsions often cause Kalyanpuri women 
to earn. This may lead to changes in time-use patterns and a relative in- 
crease in women’s access to money, autonomy and authority in several 
matters. As mentioned earlier, being employed does seem to have a pos- 
itive influence on women’s authority, even in Mayur Vihar. Other factors 
also enhance the opportunity for women’s employment in Mayur Vihar. 
For instance, the desire to earn an income may spring out of a yearning 
for greater autonomy. 

Palriwala and Risseeuw (1996) argue that property is an institution 
where kinship or family ties are not always supportive. However, there 
has always been scope for variation. An important factor in this context 
is the authority women gain with a change in kinship roles and seniority 
in the household. 

This article discussed two important dimensions related to resources— 
access and control. It is important to understand the linkages between 
them. Control over resources may or may not influence access to it. This 
observation follows from the fact that women, children and others who 
may not have control over resources do have access to the means for ful- 
filling their needs. This is the unique nature of kin institutions and the 
obligations of family members towards each other. Further, women’s 
control does not necessarily clear the path for more gender-equitable ar- 
rangements in the next generation. This is because women hold and pre- 
serve existing gender values as much as men do. Indeed, women’s power 
to make decisions and their access to resources may only supplement 
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and strengthen existing arrangements of access and control. The mother- 
in-law's position vis-a-vis her son’s wife is a case in point, as the former 
works against the greater access or control of the latter in most households. 

Caplan (1985) draws atiention to another feature in this complex pic- 
ture. Women’s conformity to existing values while socialising their chil- 
dren may help to challenge the values in small measures. This is also 
observed among the Tamils. A woman continues to emphasise the import- 
ance of marriage for her daughter even as she herself is employed and 
engages in a range of activities such as meeting outsiders and handling 
money, thereby setting a certain example to her daughter. Her verbal 
conformity also gives her the courage to rebel against her family members 
for some freedoms. 

Varying circumstances may contribute to greater autonomy and control 
in the household—earming an independent income, bringing a large dowry 
or marrying kin (Nishimura 1994, 1998). Yet, as the cases in this article 
brought out, none of these automatically leads to control or a decision- 
making voice. How well these are manipulated to enhance one’s position 
depends largely on the individual and his/her circumstances. A critical 
link here is the bargaining power that women possess. As Agarwal (1997a, 
1997b) argues, bargaining power itself relies on a number of factors. As 
discussed in this article, while some may give women an advantage, others, 
like the low value attached to their labour contributions, may limit their 
bargaining power. Practices of everyday control point to the ways in 
which individuals may optimise gains within available relationships and 
structures. Thus, there are few caste-based or locality-based differences 
in the practices of property in the present context. There are a variety of 
circumstances that both allow for individual gains and reinforce normative 
, Structures. This is where ‘the personal’ and ‘the social’ meet. 
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The caste of the nation: Untouchability 
and citizenship in South India 


Hugo Gorringe 


Following the devastating trunami that ravaged parts of the South Indian coast in December 
2004, there were reports of continuing caste discrimination against India’s Scheduled 
Caste (Dalit) commumity. The reported absence of common feeling shattered the mage of 
India as an ‘imagined community’. Taking its cue from Aloynus, Nigam and Chatterjee, 
this article draws on field motes and archival reports to examine the ongoing and contested 


processes of nation and national identity formation in India. It ıs argued that the template 
against which the post-colonial state imagined the Indian ‘nation’ was one that excluded 
marginalised sections of the population. The article concludes by asking whether India 
may be seen as a ‘national-state’, and critically analyses the interplay between caste and 
nation 


There’s something even an earthquake measuring 9 on the Richter scale 
"and a tsunami that kills over 1 lakh people can’t crack: the walls between 
caste (Sreenivas 2005). ` 


When the cheris rise, the nation will be turned on its head (Dalit Panthers 
of India slogan). 


I 
Introduction 


On 26 December 2004 a tidal wave, triggered by a distant earthquake, 
caused widespread death and destruction in Asia, including the coast of 
the South Indian state of Tamil Nadu. The tsunami prompted a global 
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outpouring of grief and solidarity. There were countless stories of heroism, 
altruism and public spiritedness as volunteers rushed to aid the injured 
and bring what succour they could to a devastated region. Within weeks, 
however, reports suggested that the unity forged in crisis had distinct so- 
cial and cultural limits. There were accounts of Dalits, formerly called 
‘untouchables’, being forced out of relief camps (Husain 2005). being 
denied relief provisions (Reynalds 2005) and of being too scared to ap- 
proach government shelters (Indian NGOs 2005). Reports from the ground 
suggested that relief was directed towards fisher-folk, who were the most 
obvious victims of the disaster, bypassing Dalit communities whose land 
had been salinated and crops destroyed (Wielenga, personal communica- 
tion). Further, according to the Chairman of the All India Confederation 
of SC/ST Organisations:! 


The government initiated separate camps for Dalits and others. Is this 
the spirit of the Constitution which says that the state will not practice 
Be aa as 
(Raj 2005). 


If a sense of fellow feeling, shared public culture and mutual commitment 
(Smith 1995) are what defines members of a national community, their 
absence here raises troublesome questions about the Indian ‘nation’, and 
echoes the colonialists and reformers of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury, who asserted that ‘caste is opposed to nationality’ (Dirks 2001: 231). 
The overwhelming diversity of India has led Nigam (2006: 176) to ‘argue 
that the very project of Indian nationalism was an impossible one ... because 
it was impossible to have one common history’. As he notes, and as the 
above examples illustrate, the difficulties attending the location of a com- 
mon past have ramifications for contemporary Indian citizens. Addressing 
the longevity of India, Tonnesson (2004: 181) extends the notion of a 
‘national’ state to include those ‘““plural states” ... (that) have managed to 
create a strong national sentiment among their citizens’. 


' Untouchables are officially known as Scheduled Castes (SCs), referring to the castes 
on a list (Schedule) of communities deemed to require affirmative action. STs are Scheduled 
Tribes 
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Such arguments, however, privilege the ‘nation’ as a homogenous en- 
tity, and ‘the focus on national integration tends to gloss over the complex 
processes of transition and social change involved in national formation’ 
(Hasan 1989: 21). Writing against the grain of homogenising nationalist 
projects, by contrast, Nigam displaces this prevalent focus to chart ‘the 
insurrection of little selves’ that ‘contest or disturb given ideas of nation- 
hood (2006: 20, emphasis in original). Given the continuing marginalisa- 
tion of Dalits, this article explores the interplay between caste, the state 
and national identity in India. It begins with an examination of nationalism 
and nation-formation in India before considering ethnographic data. It 
assesses the extent to which a sense of unity and nationhood has sup- 
planted more ‘parochial’ caste loyalties and concludes by ner 
the implications of these findings. 


i 
Derivative or diverse? 


Following Goswami’s (2004: 4) persuasive rejection of ‘methodological 
nationalism’—whereby scholars presuppose the existence of a bounded 
national entity and neglect the complex and contingent processes that 
produce the conditions for the nation—it is important to begin with an — 
understanding of the processes of nation-formation and an interrogation 
of nationalist historiography. The temptations of methodological nation- 
alism are acute in a context where nationalism was heralded as the upris- 
ing of an oppressed ‘people’ against their colonial oppressors. Of course, 
this facile reading of anti-colonial nationalism was belied even before 
Partition, but it highlights how nation-formation in Asia is filtered through 
the colonial experience—whether direct or indirect—and cautions us 
against nationalist accounts which portray movements for liberation as 
creating coherent nations through struggle (Aloysius 1997: 214). 
Aloysius’ insightful critique of such historiography forces us to scrutin- 
ise such claims and emphasises that ‘the becoming of a nation and the 
setting up of a state system are two different things’ (1997: 215). Indeed, 
the newly independent Asian countries were soon subject to question 
and national unity appeared to be the delusion of nationalist protagonists 
who projected the image of a nation onto the post-colonial state. Chatterjee 
(1986, 1993) further punctures the mytho-history of ‘the midnight hour’ 
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by noting that nationalist movements operated in accordance with a tem- 
plate derived from the colonial powers rather than indigenous models of 
community or government: 


The new political processes have, it would seem, managed to effect a 
displacement of the unifying force of dharma but have replaced it 
with the unifying concept of ‘nation’ as concretely embodied in the 
state (Chatterjee 1993: 198). 


Chatterjee (1986) examines why the liberatory promises of nascent 
nation-states have so often been ephemeral. He suggests that rather than 
being opposites, nationalism and colonialism are meshed together by a 
value system that operates in the interests of middle-class elites. As the 
tumult of independence fades, therefore, the ‘nation’ is revealed to be an 
illusion and authoritarian post-colonial states remain true to their ‘colonial 
inheritance’ (Aloysius 1997: 1). For some theorists, a corollary to this is: 


a lack of fit between the principles which have gone into the designing 
of these institutions over many long centuries in Europe, and those 
informal institutions to which we in India have traditionally been heir: 
family, caste, village (Saberwal 1986: 2). 


The consequence of this disjunction, Inden argues, ‘is a nation-state that 
remains ontologically and politically inaccessible to its own citizens’ 
(1990: 197). The predicament confronting modernist nationalism is its 
inability to model the nation in its image. The flaw in such reasoning 
is its implicit acceptance of the nationalist myth which states that, for 
all its imperfections, the modern ‘nation’ exists. Such positions, Nigam 
(2006) shows, cast the alternate imaginings of subaltern classes as anti- 
or pre-modern. In fact, Nigam and Aloysius suggest that modern nation- 
alists have not outpaced the ‘backward’ masses. Rather, the individual 
rationality of modernist nationalists is itself the real myth. Contesting 
the false modernity/tradition, nationalist/anti-nationalist dichotomies, 
both authors point to the imbrication of the two. ‘Traditional dominance,’ 
as Aloysius forcefully attests, ‘... formally transformed itself into state 
power without undergoing any substantial change’ (1997: 227). 

A burgeoning literature addresses the resultant dissonance between 
‘the nation and its fragments’ (Chatterjee 1993). This discord was apparent 
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even in 1947, when much of the population had no conception of what it 
meant to be ‘Indian’, stressing regional, linguistic or caste affiliations 
instead. Narayan’s (2005) research highlights enduring ambiguity about 
the nation in Dalit conceptions and contends that the emergence of a 
Dalit press is facilitating the construction of alternate and resistant 
identities. Both Aloysius and Chatterjee confront this puzzle of why a 
national consciousness failed to emerge despite a mass-based nationalist 
movement. Both, ultimately, see nationalism as an elite project, in which 
the ‘masses’ were ‘manocuvred’ (Chatterjee 1986: 85) rather than mo- 
bilised or ‘liberated by national-popular rule’ (Aloysius 1997: 218). The 
result was a ‘passive revolution’ (Chatterjee 1986: 30) and the ‘nation 
failed to emerge’ (Aloysius 1997: 217). 

Such analysis urges a critical scrutiny of nationalist narrations of his- 
tory, which silence subsidiary narratives (a point strikingly illustrated in 
Chatterjee’s [1993] omission of Muslim voices). In contradistinction to 
homogenising endeavours, Chatterjee (2001: 403) points to the submerged 
voices that contest the nation and observes ‘that there is no available 
historical narrative of the nation that can resolve these contradictions’. 
Cognate analyses have bolstered the argument that non-western na- 
tionalisms are merely (imperfect) copies of modular forms established 
elsewhere. Anxious to recover the agency of South Asians and escape 
unilinear nationalist accounts, however, Chatterjee (1993: 5) famously 
takes issue with Anderson (1991). In asking ‘whose imagined commu- 
nity?’ he is primarily contesting the depiction of Asian nations as deriva- 
tive, but his enquiry also confronts us with the question of who speaks 
for a community. From this perspective, it is baffling that Chatterjee’s 
initial (1986, 1993) focus on the processes and manoeuvres by which one 
variant of nationalism triumphed appears to take the Indian ‘nation’ as 
given. 

Chatterjee (2001: 408) later developed his early insights to contest 
Anderson’s thesis that the nation exists in ‘homogenous empty tme’— 
the flat terrain of modernity and capital in which all nationals inhabit the 
same space of public and civil interaction—and argues that even the same 
events are experienced differently by real people living in ‘heterogeneous 
time’. Aloysius (1997) more explicitly points to persistent inequalities 
as rendering India an example of ‘nationalism without a nation’. In this, 
he echoes Ambedkar’s analysis that nation-formation is frustrated by 
social stratification: ‘Philosophically it may be possible to consider a 
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nation as a unit but sociologically it cannot but be regarded as consisting 
of many classes’ (cited in Nigam 2006: 245). The moot point is whether 
arenas for public interaction and communication—upon which a nation 
is predicated—can exist in a country polarised by caste. Indian national 
consciousness has been haunted from its very inception by this conun- 
drum, with the effect that despite its centrality to the imagining of India, 
caste is often obscured in analyses of the ‘nation’ (ibid: 225). It is to the 
conceptual confusions thrown up by this elision that we now turn. 


I 
Nations in a caste context 


In Smith’s oft-cited definition, a nation is ‘a named human population 
which shares myths and memories, a mass public culture, a designated 
homeland, economic unity and equal rights and duties for all members’ 
(1995: 56-57). Notwithstanding the pessimism of the foregoing dis- 
cussion, sixty years of a nationalising state have arguably created the 
conditions to classify India as a nation so defined. Having inherited a 
socially divided polity, India has confronted the dialectical play between 
individuals and communities—most evident in the use of caste categories 
for affirmative action—in pursuit of ‘equal rights and duties’ and a “public 
culture’. Smith’s account, however, lacks the crucial Ingredient of ‘im- 
agination’ or self-definition. The importance of this is reinforced by 
Narayan’s (2005: 127) finding that ‘the mediation of print culture’ is 
‘constructing dalitness as identity’, rather than fostering a sense of na- 
tional communion. Such developments compel us to reiterate Ambedkar’s 
emphasis on the subjective aspects of nationhood: ‘Nationality is a social 
feeling. It is a feeling of corporate sentiment of oneness which makes 
those who are charged with it feel that they are kith and kin’ (cited in 
Aloysius 1997: 153). 

The tension between nation and caste is immediately apparent. Ghurye 
(1932: 1-27) delineated six major features of the caste system: the seg- 
mental division of society, hierarchy, restrictions on feeding and social 
intercourse, civil and religious disabilities and privileges of different 
sections, lack of choice of occupation and restrictions on marriage. Caste 
operates at a group level and is based on hierarchy and separation. One 
may belong to only one caste and that caste is ranked vis-a-vis others. 
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The division of society into discrete and hierarchically positioned groups 
militates against the formation of fellow feeling. Consequently, defining 
the ‘nation’—already problematic in ‘multinational’ post-colonial states 
(Oommen 2006)—is further complicated where nationalist rhetoric foun- 
ders on the rocks of caste. 

The complexities thrown up by this situation are transparent in Oommen’s 
commentary on ‘nations and nationalism in South Asia’. In dissecting 
the national imaginings of Hindutva, Oommen notes how they either 
neglect the contributions to ‘Indian culture’ of Dravidians, Dalits and 
Adivasis or relegate them to the sphere of ‘low culture’ (2006: 440). This 
insight, however, eludes his categorisation of linguistic groups as ‘nation- 
alities’, and his assertion that: ‘South Asian states should be viewed as 
collectives of nations coexisting within federal states’ (ibid: 443, emphasis 
in original). This evasion of the conceptual quagmire removes the question 
of national consciousness to the realm of political institutions. Given 
that ‘the dignified co-existence of a plurality of nations within a federal 
state is possible and even desirable’ (ibid: 448, emphasis in original), the 
debate turns to the means by which this can be best accomplished. 

Having shifted the parameters of inquiry, the mechanisms of demo- 
cratic governance are frequently identified as the best guarantor of na- 
tional cohesion. Banerjee’s work on elections encapsulates this trend. 
‘Conducting elections in a fair and efficient way,’ she avers, ‘helps gen- 
erate not only faith in the democratic system, but also patriotic faith in 
the idea of India itself’ (2007: 1560). Here, voting—as the minimum ex- 
pression of citizenship—becomes the symbolic affirmation of nationality 
that confirms India as ‘indivisibly, both a new nation and a democracy’ 
(ibid). Ambedkar, Aloysius (1997: 154) notes, likewise defined ‘the ideal 
society or nation as democracy’, but he was all too aware that such a na- 
tion would have to be forged through struggle. That two scholars of such 
insight, imagination and commitment to social justice should offer such 
readings of the ‘nation’ highlights the continuing lacuna regarding caste. 


IV 
Caste, nation and citizenship 


The absence of caste in discussions of the Indian ‘nation’ is especially 
surprising since as one of the social institutions used to justify colonialism 
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as a civilising mission, it was an inescapable nationalist topic. Both colo- 
Dial and modernist nationalist arguments about the inherent incapacity 
(or capacity) of Indian society to acquire the ‘virtues’ of modernity and 
nationhood, converged upon this supposedly unique Indian institution 
(Dirks 2001: 255). Nehru (1946), thus, viewed caste as being responsible 
for India’s ‘degeneracy’, and Congress committed itself to removing the 
‘disabilities’ of untouchability. Hindu nationalists and critical tradition- 
alists (such as Gandhi) likewise critiqued the existing inequalities and 
sought, respectively, a homogeneous nation of Hindus or a caste system 
purged of its iniquitous effects. For all their (significant) differences, 
both nationalist projects effectively articulate(d) an elitist vision of Indian- 
ness, which required lower castes to assimilate into a higher caste norm 
as a precondition for national membership (cf. Aloysius 1997: 216; Nigam 
2006: 222). 

Rather than celebrating the diversity of Indian culture, the habitually 
demeaned skills of Dalit artists, artisans and craftsmen were written out 
of the national picture. The Dalit Resource Centre (Madurai) maintains 
that identities, skills and crafts have been systematically ... ‘destroyed by 
the Brahmanical hegemony to maintain the caste system’, and seeks to 
recapture and revalonse them (Larbeer and Alexander 2000: xi). Simi- 
larly, Karunakaran, a Dalit activist and development worker, argues that 
social status was a prerequisite for political status. The implicit thrust of 
his argument is that too narrow a focus on political citizenship obscures 
the specificities of the Dalit situation: 


Parai (leather drum) dummers wear out their bodies and bones for 
kanji or kall (old rice or liquor) but they should demand fees .... Don’t 
break this culture, give it value! (Interview, January 1999) 


Time and again the imbalance in public perceptions of Bharatanatyam 
dancers and of folk artists is pointed to as indicative of the marginalisation 
of Dalits in national narratives. The value placed on Brahminical skills 
and training reinforces the argument that the ‘Indian citizen’ had an upper- 
caste hue. Consequently, ‘civil society in India [became] a deeply divided 
and hierarchically structured domain, exclusive of the lower castes’ 
(Pai and Narayanan 2003: 275). Even reservations, intended to counter 
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caste inequality, were based on a narrow analysis that flattened the socio- 
cultural aspects of untouchability into the political realm and neglected 
large swathes of Dalit activity.’ 

Recognising the perils inherent in this hidden casteism, lower-caste 
leaders rejected the nationalist elite and argued that colonial rule was 
preferable to Independence under the higher castes (Nigam 2006: 183). 
In the 1930s and 1940s, Ambedkar and the untouchable movement under- 
cut Congress’ claim to represent the entire ‘Hindu nation’, and rebuffed 
the Gandhian argument that untouchables should subordinate their cause 
to the nation’s unity. In a coruscating attack, Ambedkar underlined the 
incompatibility between the imagined communities of caste and nation: 


The effect of caste on the ethics of the Hindus is simply deplorable. 
Caste has killed public spirit. Caste has destroyed the sense of public 
charity. Caste has made public opinion impossible. A Hindu’s public 
is his caste. His responsibility is only to his caste (1987: 48). 


This strand of Dalit opinion deplored the predominantly Brahmin, 
male and bourgeois basis of the nationalist struggle and questioned the 
possibility of freedom in such a project. Apprehensions about the new 
polity were captured in Ambedkar’s pithy question: “Tell me what share 
I am to have in the Swaraj’ (in Omvedt 1994: 216). Ambedkar, Nigam 
(2006) indicates, thereby rejected the notion that freedom for the whole 
necessarily entailed freedom for each part. The well being of Dalits, in 
other words, was posited to be separate from that of the putative ‘nation’: 


‘The nation does not exist’, as Ambedkar wrote in 1943, ‘it is to be 
created, and I think it will be admitted that the suppression of a distinct 
and separate community is not the method of creating a nation’ 
(Prashad 1996: 558). 


2 Significantly, the Mandal Commission called for suitable institutional, financial and 
technical assistance for members of traditional vocational communities like potters who 
wanted to set up small-scale industries of their own. Such schemes would integrate ‘caste 
work’ into the national pantheon. 
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Well before Independence, thus, the untouchable movement posed 
searching questions as to ‘whose imagined community’ the new India 
would reflect. In contradistinction to elite nationalist narratives, a range 
of thinkers envisaged scenarios in which subalternos could lead them- 
selves and articulate viable alternatives that encompassed the social as 
well as the political dimensions of nation-formation. In his insightful 
study, Nigam (2006) argues that Dalit critiques implicitly undermined 
westernised discourses of modernity and challenged the institutions of 
secular nationalism with demands for collective entitlements. The opti- 
mistic portrayal of India as a democratic nation by virtue of individuals’ 
commitment to the duties of citizenship, in this light, obscures the nec- 
essity for reconstruction and only makes sense if the modernist promises 
of nationalist rhetoric are taken at face value. 

Detailed awareness of the contradictions between caste and democracy 
underpinned Ambedkar’s demand for separate electorates, in which Dalits 
could vote for Dalit candidates who would represent their interests. Gandhi’s 
response was a ‘fast unto death’, which forced Ambedkar to accept the 
compromise (the Poona Pact) of a proportion of all general seats being 
reserved for Dalit candidates. The importance of these deliberations in 
the shaping of the ‘nation’ cannot be overstated, since ‘an historic opportu- 
nity in the lifetime of the nation for forging unity on the basis of equitable 
sharing of power with the new entrants to the political community was 
lost’ (Aloysius 1997: 200). The implicit majoritarianism of Gandhi’s stance 
impeded Dalit demands for recognition. ‘Imperceptibly,’ as Chatterjee 
(2001: 412) argues, ‘the homogeneity of India slides into the homogeneity 
of the Hindus.’ 

The resultant imbrication of caste and citizenship is unsustainable, 
first because ‘as an ideology of state-society relations, (caste) is in many 
ways the opposite of the concept of equality that India’s secular intellec- 
tuals consider to be the core value of the Indian state’ (Mitra 1994: 52). 
Far from heralding Ambedkar’s ideal society, caste became integral to 
electoral competition. Second, since Dalits do not form a majority in any 
constituency, Dalit candidates and parties are forced to make ‘compromises 
with Manuvadi’ parties (Pai 2003: 1). Third, this entails that ‘non-Dalits 
decide which Dalits will win’ (Larbeer 1999: 8). The upshot of this three- 
fold logic has been a form of ‘political sanskritisation’, in which Dalit 
parties and candidates have canvassed majority opinion rather than articu- 
lating alternatives. Even the most successful Dalit political party—the 
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Bahujan Samaj Party—‘works within the system’ and forges pragmatic 
alliances which help secure power whilst diluting its transformative agenda 
(Pai 2003: 10). As Omvedt insists, this contradicts the radical Dalit and 
non-Brahmin visions of an egalitarian nation free of caste: 


The Phule/Ambedkar/Periyar tradition represents the effort to con- 
struct an alternative identity of the people, based on non-north Indian 
and low-caste perspectives (1994: 244).° 


Instead, Omvedt, Nigam and Aloysius argue that India emerged as an 
elitist democracy in which socio-political power was concentrated in the 
hands of upper-caste interests. We must, however, pause here and recollect 
India’s status as the world’s largest democracy. Banerjee’s (2007) article 
admirably charts the commitment with which people from all social back- 
grounds religiously participate in elections, and notes how voter turnout 
has gradually increased. Have sixty years under the auspices of a nation- 
alising state committed (in principle at least) to social justice not mitigated 
the situation described above? Is there no truth in the projection of the 
political institutions of Indian democracy as the basis of the ‘nation’? 

Modernist assumptions and Dalit mobilisation cemented community 
identities into the constitutional framework of the Republic. Discrimin- 
ation on the basis of caste became a punishable offence even as reserva- 
tions allocated resources on that basis. Affirmative action—initiated as a 
stopgap—has been reinforced and extended to more castes in the pursuit 
of social equity. Would we not be justified, from this perspective, in fol- 
lowing Tonnesson (2004: 181) in regarding India as a ‘national-state’? 
This formulation is attractive and foregrounds the centrality of the state 
to the process of nation-formation. I contend, however, that it entails the 
conflation of state and ‘nation’ by mistaking political intent for actual 
practice. To capture the degree to which an Indian national identity has 
crystallised (Mukherji 1998), we must chart the degree to which a ‘senti- 
ment of oneness’ has emerged. To this end, we turn now to the empirical 
data. 


3 Jyotirao Phule was a Maharashtrian ideologue and social reformer who campaigned 
for women’s and Dahts’ rights (Zellfot 1996: 37-45). EVR or Periyar (the great one) was 
a Tamil nationalist who articulated an ideal of a socialist, caste-free and egalitanan society 
(see Pandian 1995). 
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V 
Methodological anti-nationalism? 


Data was collected in Tamil Nadu between 1998—99 during a multi-sited 
ethnography of Dalit movements focusing on motivations, modes of oper- 
ation and ideological aspirations. The data consisted of thirty group dis- 
cussions and sixty interviews (thirty-two formal and thirty informal) with 
activists, leaders, academics and non-participating Dalits. Interviews were 
complemented with participant observation and analysis of speeches.‘ 
My childhood in Tamil Nadu (from the age of four till eleven), prior 
contacts and fluent conversational Tamil facilitated exchanges that probed 
beyond surface details. My background aided access and explained my 
interest, but though my research aims were explained from the outset, 
I was variously regarded as a human rights observer, a social worker and 
a government official. 

Irrespective of how I was seen, there was a pervasive desire to ‘send 
a message to the world’ and a determination to voice deprivations, de- 
mands and dreams. The movements in question mobilised around issues 
of citizenship, rights and social equality which posed a methodological 
issue: to what extent can a critique of the ‘nation’ be based on the testi- 
mony of its most trenchant critics? Activists may distort or exaggerate 
reality to make a point. A strategic response to this problematic is to view 
the data as a discursive counter-narrative to the ‘nation’, but the question 
of how widespread such views are remains. Whilst drawing on a range 
of respondents, therefore, I focused on two group discussions with Dalit 
villagers who were only peripherally involved in movement activism.’ 
Their views do not constitute a representative survey, but they offer an 
insight into the perceptions and prescriptions of Tamil Dalits. 


* ‘Fonal’ interviews were pre-arranged and tape-recorded. Informal ones were spon- 
taneous and involved more dialogue. Where appropriate I have used pseudonyms and 
altered locations. 

* Group 1, in Vadianpatti, assembled in a shrine-like building dedicated to the DPL The 
local leader, however, was absent and the group was cntical of the movement. The group 
consisted of five men, all agricultural labourers or coolie workers in Madurai. Group 2, in 
Kodankipatti, consisted of five women and two men (Balasubramaniam and Laxmanan 
were also interviewed separately) and took place in an empty house. None of the women 
worked since local agricultural opportunities were denied to them The discussions were 
dominated by some respondents, but everyone contributed. Both discussions took place 
in March 1999. 
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VI 
Untouchable citizens? 


Contrary to Banerjee’s (2007) sanguine account, Dalits in the villages of 
Vadianpatti and Kodankipatti (central Tamil Nadu) had a less benign 
reading of the post-colonial state and lacked a patriotic sense of Indian- 
ness. At the time of the interviews, Dalits in both the villages were subject 
to a social boycott, the former for ‘presuming’ to express an allegiance 
to the Dalit Panther Movement (DPI), the largest and most active Tamil 
Dalit movement, and the latter for refusing to perform ‘caste duties’. 
These, as Balasubramaniam (an insurance clerk and the most politically 
active of the villagers) explained are incompatible with citizenship: 


It is serf labour—if someone dies we have to tell the village about it, 
also the undertaking work has to be done by us. This work on the body 
and carrying the body to the cremation grounds is reserved for untouch- 
ables (Group 2). 


The boycott meant that Dalits were not employed locally, were debarred 
from the public spaces of the village such as the bus stop and denied the 
services of the local barber. Kodankipatti Dalits had shunned these 
demeaning tasks since 1990, which soured relations to the point where 
they were violently hounded out. They were pelted with stones, beaten 
with sticks and had their houses ransacked. In an episode that fractured 
the fragile sense of national unity, they became refugees in their own land. 
Arulmozhi, an articulate mother of three, recalled the incident: 


‘Run you (‘Wodu dee’: Dee is the feminine, daa the male, impolite, 
vulgar form of “you”)’, they (dominant castes) said and spilt all our 
rice .... ‘What! Do you think there is room in this village for you? ... 
This is our place and we will rule it. We won’t keep downtrodden people 
here—you should remain subservient if you stay here’ (Group 2). 


Peace committees and government intervention saw the Dalits re- 
housed, but tensions resurfaced in 1999. A few months after my interview, 
the Dalits were again displaced and their homes smashed and burned. 
The cause of the renewed violence was the increasing autonomy of Dalit 
villagers. Though they were denied work locally, a bus route into the city 
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offered them alternate employment and access to the liberatory rhetoric 
of Dalit movements. Like Narayan (2005), I encountered Dalits who 
had reinterpreted their lives through the prism of movement information. 
Whilst this fits the narrative of a democratising national society, it is one 
thing to construct a new sense of self and another to make it stick. When 
the Dalits staked a claim to ‘common land’ and screened a film in the 
village square, they transgressed the bounds of caste tolerance. Laxmanan, 
a forester and educated Dalit with no political affiliation, insisted that 
the problems stemmed from a fundamental disparity in social positions 
and perceptions: 


None of the castes here have a notion of justice or whatever. The 
reason for this is that they are higher caste—they do not even feel that 
we are part of the same India (Interview, March 1999). 


Balasubramaniam concurred and illustrated the dissonance between state 
policy and caste practice: 


If I came back to this village as a DSP (Deputy Superintendent of 
Police}—aumtouchable that I am—lI could not go into the temple or 
drink tea in the village shop. I might be a DSP, but I’m born and bred 
in this village, am I not, and so I cannot be accepted or revered here 
... We can’t partake in the Republic Day or Independence Day cere- 
monies, then this Independence for India has yet to be granted to the 
untouchables (Interview, March 1999). 


One of the most popular rhetorical tropes employed by disaffected re- 
spondents was to hark back to the nationalist struggle and offer an alter- 
nate analysis. Chandran, an agricultural labourer from Vadianpatti— 
inspired by but unattached to the DPl—was typical in this regard: 


Still we are suppressed! We haven’t been liberated or received our 
independence yet. However high we rise, when we go there (to the 
main village) we are slaves. Under British rule all of us were sup- 
pressed, then it didn’t seem so bad ... Saying we’re going to win inde- 
pendence and protesting and winning independence—they haven’t 
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given us any freedom. He (Gandhi) got everyone independence but 


didn’t give any to us. It is fifty years since Independence, but we still 
don’t know what it means (Group 1). 


Arulmozhi from Kodankipatti echoed this sentiment: 


They say we got Independence in 1947 from you—from the white 
people, but they (dominant castes) are the only ones who gained 
independence and they seek to suppress us just as much as your lot 
did (Group 2). 


Their disillusionment with nationalist promises derives from bitter experi- 
ence and both groups pointed to the continuing practice of untouchability 
in the form of separate glasses at the tea shop, unequal access to ‘common 
resources’, and a skewed agricultural resource base in which “dominant 
castes’ owned or controlled the productive land.° 

I was recurrently confronted by statements that disputed the unity of 
India. Nor was this critique confined to disaffected villagers or radical 
militants. Palinivelu Swamy, the SC/ST secretary of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (a Hindu nationalist party) in Tamil Nadu, may have had a different 
prescription, but his diagnosis was the same: 


‘Hindusthan for the Hindus, get nd of the white people’—that was 
their demand. All (nationalist) leaders did not seek independence for 
a single class or caste, but for the whole of India. But having fought 
so hard, with great difficulty and bloodshed—often going hungry— 
to gain the paradise of freedom, after Independence there has been an 

excess of untouchability (Interview, April 1999). 


National optimists would point to the creation of spaces for the articula- 
tion of discontent and the Dalits’ decreasing dependency—as evinced in 


‘ These broad caste categories are misleading as they do not map onto homogenous 
blocks. Vulnerable Dalits, however, amped the upper castes together in the term ‘dommant 
castes’ (aadhikar jaadi). See Gorringe (2005: 122-24). Ambedkar stmuilarty notes: whilst 
‘this division of touchables against untouchables may require explanation, the division so 
far as modern India is concerned is real and substantial’ (1989: 192). 
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their resistance. References to state policies support this: ‘Our only but- 
tress, as Balasubramaniam averred, ‘is the reservation policy given to 
us by Ambedkar’ (Interview, March 1999). Village Dalits, however, fre- 
quently punctured such analysis and unwittingly echoed Ambedkar’s as- 
sertion that ‘caste has killed public spirit’ by revealing the absence of a 
meaningful public sphere and enumerating the manifold ways in which 
caste continues to inform the daily patterns of village life. Laxmanan 
pointed to inequalities enacted in a ritual fashion: 


When the common God is worshipped or carried on a bier we cannot 
even go near. We have to stand ten feet away from its path. If we want 
to give a garland or an offering to the idol then we have to give it to a 
caste Hindu to do so. Even the God does not accept us according to 
this procedure (Interview, March 1999). 


Village women listed the daily indignities and obstacles they faced in 
the use of common lands and water sources (Group 2). ‘Even in cremation 
grounds,’ Balasubramaniam concluded, ‘we have a separate cremation 
ground to theirs; that’s how divided we are!’ (Group 2). These perceptions 
were confirmed by interviews with local Backward Caste (BC) individu- 
als, who admitted that Dalits were marginalised. They blamed ‘inferior- 
ity complexes’, but my Dalit respondents ridiculed such suggestions 
(Gorringe 2005: 185-87). 

The idea of India, thus, surfaces most strongly as an absent presence 
or a betrayed promise. The abandoned commitments and continuing atro- 
cities which had prompted Ambedkar to threaten to bum the Constitution 
tbat be had drafted, are a recurrent theme. The failure of effective and 
meaningful land reform programmes are seen to indicate the caste nature 
of the Indian polity: 


Generally when politicians come up they take untouchability issues 
to heart. Periyar’s doctrines and so on they take on board. If a film 
tackles social problems, they sit in the theatre and applaud the revo- 
lutionary utterances and praise the doctrines. But when it comes to 
practice those higher up in the caste hierarchy lag behind (Laxmanan, 
interview, March 1999). 
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Chandra Bose, leader of the Martyr Immanuel’s Front (TIP—a mainly 
Pallar organisation), placed this discontent in a wider frame, pointing to 
the implicit biases of the Constitution: 


The laws for the ‘Protection of India’ are actually for the benefit of five 
interests. Who are they? Hindutva, then caste society in India, then 
after that the existing high castes, then after that big landlords and 
finally the big capitalists. Without disturbing these five, without affect- 
ing the well being of these five, we cannot do anything! (Interview, 
February 1999). 


Village Dalits bemoan the inaction of state authorities and their disillu- 
sionment is amplified by movement activists who lament the abdication 
of government responsibility. Thirumavalavan, the DPI leader, railed 
against povernment passivity in the face of repeated warnings about trouble 
in Kodankipatti, and described the persistent inaction as connivance: 


If, once, they shot someone setting fire to a cottage would others set 
fire to one thereafter? If you once tied up and shot someone who had 
attacked and murdered a Dalit would he be able to kill again? But 
they are not prepared to take these steps. You do not have to go that 
far. Do you not, at least, want to arrest them? (Speech, June 1999). 


There is one law for ‘them’, was a common phrase, and another for ‘us’. 
Such accusations acquire added poignancy with the claim to indigenous 
status. In adapting colonial theories about the conquest of Dravidians by 
Aryans, Dalit movements portray themselves as thrice bereft—of their 
culture, their land and their nghts: 


Is India a Hindu nation? Whose country is it? Who are the ancestors 
of this land, who are the children of this earth? Who are the sons of the 
soil? Who are the kin of this land? We are! (Thirumavalavan, speech, 
July 1999). 


Such accounts constitute an attempt to imagine a counter-culture in which 


the marginality of cheris (Dalit settlements outside the main village, or 
in the poorest areas of cities) becomes a potent symbol of a community 
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that withstands ostracism to continuously confront the nation with its 
internal ‘Other’: 


You can fight and beat Pakistan, you can overcome China, but you 
cannot suppress the cheri people of this land any more (Cinthanai 
Selvam, DPI Assistant General Secretary, speech, June 1999). 


As Chellamma from Kodankipatti expressed it: ‘They think that we should 
be slaves to them, but that we can never do!’ (Group 2). Persistent atro- 
cities against Dalits, vacancies in reserved jobs and the abiding sense of 
disenfranchisement occasioned by electoral violence and compromised 
Dalit politicians have fuelled more radical demands. Some are no longer 
prepared to knock on the national door for admittance. F. Mathew, an 
activist and teacher in a Christian school, for example, sees little hope 
for integration: 


Such opportunities as there are, are stolen one by one. We need a 
separate Dalitstan, Dalit government, Dalit economics and Dalit 
justice—only then would Dalit liberation be possible (Interview, 
January 1999). 


Such ideas are not new, as Prashad notes; in the run up to Independence, 
‘some Dalits demanded a nation of achhuts (Untouchables) alongside 
Pakistan called Achhutistan’ (2000: 150-51).’ Given the problems of as- 
similation presented by caste barriers, the call for secessionism is appeal- 
ing. The fissiparous state of Dalits, however, renders such a community 
impracticable (even if internal differences were overcome). Dalit sep- 
aratism, Prashad (ibid.: 152) astutely notes, has never been absolute and 
has functioned as an incendiary assertion of persistent inequality that 
accompanies calls for reservations and other means of alleviating the 
position of Dalits—a radical reminder of the still unfinished project of 
nation-formation. In its more nuanced forms, this demand is conjoined 
with an appeal for more localised participation and access to power. 


7 This demand finds an interesting parallel ın Gellner’s (1983: 106) observation that 
panah minorities often face persecution m the new states He outlines two solutions: as- 
similation or the forging af a distinct nation (such as Israel) Where neither option is 
available, he remarks, ‘the plight of the blues (read Dalits) is serious indeed’ (ibid. 69) 
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S. Martine, a child-labourer who became an advocate and development 
worker in Tindivanam, articulated such a vision: 


Dalit politics ... can be captured in the mnemonic ‘LAMP’: Leninism— 
the abolition of colonial rule and recognition of national ethnic groups. 
Ambedkarism—the abolition of caste. Marxism—economic equality; 
and Pertyarism—the abohtion of Brahmin domination and the achieve- 
ment of sexual equality .... 

We originally started out with MAP, but felt that Leninism added 
something essential. Language based ethnic groups are dominant and 
so regional politics prevails—soon central rule will be impossible. 
‘We don’t want to collaborate with the centre (Delhi)’ and ‘more power 
to the state (the regional power centres)’ have been the slogans which 
chime with the very important Dalit and local demands for the right 
to self-determination (Interview, January 1999). 


Language-based ethnicity is hard to escape in Tamil Nadu, where Tamil 
nationalist parties have dominated state politics since 1967. Indeed, the 
powerful sentiments unleashed by the interlinking issues of language, 
region and soil have meant that Dalit movements are often embroiled in 
sub-nationalist movements. The DPI, thus, confines its aspirations to the 
State: 


We will eradicate caste and religion and create an equal society. We 
will break the social structure and eradicate poverty. Using the na- 
tionally given rights for ethnicities we will nurture a Tamil nation (a 
nation of Tamils undivided by caste) (Thirumavalavan, speech, July 
1999). . 


Whilst this offers the prospect of cross-caste coalitions along linguistic 
lines, it detracts from the pan-Indian possibilities for protest opened up 
by the term ‘Dalit’. Further, whilst Thirumavalavan and Martine are not 
blind to caste dominance within the linguistic ‘nation’, they espouse an 
idealistic (and nafve) belief in the unity of ‘minorities, small farmers 
and labourers’, which is belied in the villages above. The Dalit activist 
critique, in other words, remains wedded to the nation concept. In seeking 
to critique the elite basis of nationalism, however, Martine and others 
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evoke a community that is more imaginary than that of the Indian state. 
Their position echoes Haiah’s argument that ‘India has always been 
divided into two cultures and two civilisations: the Dalitbahujan (Dalit 
popular) and the Brahminical’ (2002: 127). 

There is some credence for this argument given that lower castes 
worship different gods, practice more plebeian (and less valued) folk 
arts and crafts, and offer(ed) bride-price rather than demanding dowry. 
What neither position addresses sufficiently, however, is how fiercely 
protective of their status the intermediate castes are. When Kamaraj, a 
DPI activist and others, state that ‘we are seen as aliens in our own land’ 
(interview, March 1999), they are referring primarily to the endemic 
caste clashes between Backward Castes and Dalits.* As the quotes above 
illustrate and Pandian (2000: 501) notes, whenever Dalits have organised, 
Backward Caste groups have become increasingly violent in order to 
retain authority. The political mobilisation of caste communities has led 
to increased polarisation and a series of violent incidents which shatter 
the faith vested in Banerjee’s (2007) ‘sacred elections’. Two prominent 
examples are the Melavalavu massacre and the violence surrounding the 
DPI’s decision to contest the 1999 Lok Sabha elections (Gorringe 2005). 
In Melavalavu (central Tamil Nadu), when the local panchayat was re- 
served, BCs threatened violence, disrupted elections and then, when a 
president was elected, exacted a terrible price from the Dalit functionaries: 

In this country we do not have the rule of law, we only have the rule 

of caste .... What they say is: ‘When I told you not to stand (for election) 

why did you ignore that? You stood, that is why I butchered you. In 
this country—this village—you should listen to what we say. You can 
be a big man elsewhere, but in this country—this village—you should 
listen to what we say’—this message was relayed even to officials. ... 

Murugesan (Panchayat president) and six others were attacked and 

killed. Murugesan especially was hacked to death and his head was 

thrown into a nearby well (Saktivel, interview, March 1999). 


* Tamil society is (crudely) stratified into three main caste clusters: Brahmins, Backward 
and Scheduled Castes The varna categories of Kshatriya and Vaishya are largely absent 
here. Backward Castes (BC), whilst touchable, also suffer caste discrmunation and receive 
reservations. Politically speaking, the phrase is a misnomer, since BCs dominate Tamil 
politics and society. 
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Faced with such atrocities, the DPI boycotted elections for a decade, 
spoiling their ballots with messages such as: “Why do we, without the 
right to live, only have the right to vote?’ The violence in Thirumavalavan’s 
constituency in 1999, after the abandonment of the poll boycott, did little 
to enhance their faith in the Republic: 


We do not even have the right to vote in this country. They say it’s a 
people’s government/country—a democracy, a nation of high culture 
and custom. The downtrodden don’t even have the right to choose the 
representative whom they want in this land. How can we remain pa- 
tient? (Saktivel, speech, September 1999). 


Continuing political and social exclusion means that Dalits cannot square 
the competing communities of caste and nation, and there are recurrent 
demands for separate electorates. In protests, speeches and interviews, 
they persistently shatter the image of India as a coherent nation. ‘Re- 
cently,’ as Balasubramaniam exclaimed, ‘even blacks in South Africa 
have won their rights and their liberation, but we are denied our basic 
rights’ (interview, March 1999). 


Vil 
Discussion 


We return then to where we started and the nagging dissonance between 
caste, nation and state. This disjuncture was crystallised when the political 
survival of the nascent state was premised on a series of alliances with 
pre-capitalist structures which precluded the possibility of meaningful 
social change (Aloysius 1997: 216). The attempt to construct the newly 
independent Republic as a bastion of an egalitarian, democratic practice 
portrayed caste as a ‘traditional relic’ with a discredited past and a limited 
future. Nigam (2006) demonstrates how historians have adopted this mod- 
ernist nationalist portrayal of caste and, as witnessed above, the silencing 
of caste also permeates social scientific analysis. Incredibly, a recent book 
by a group of high-profile academics (Sen 2003) can speak of “India’s 
national culture’ with barely a mention of caste. Various visionaries, from 
Gandhi to Azad, are excerpted, but there is no room for the insights of 
Phule, Periyar or Ambedkar. Ambedkar is cited but only with reference 
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to the imposition of Hindi as a national language. Where caste is men- 
tioned, it is with embarrassment that it has yet to disappear in a secular 
and modern India (Vatsyayan 2003: 104). 

This blindness in relation to caste enables scholars to speak of a na- 
tional identity united around the common ‘languages’ of cricket, cuisine 
and Mumbai films (Banerjee 2007: 1560; Chandhoke 2003: 94; Sen 
2003). Ignoring the northern bias in the choice of Bollywood (and the 
problematic relationship between caste, class and cinema), the notion 
that cricket and cuisine remain untainted by the vagaries of caste, class 
and region beggars belief.” Writing against the grain of such studies, and 
following the lead of Aloysius, Nigam and Chatterjee, this article has 
questioned whether India is a nation-state and interrogated the extent to 
which previously ostracised groups have been integrated. It has sought, 
in Nigam’s (2006: 177) terms, to ‘explore precisely what is left unexplored 
when we begin with the a priori assumption of nation in existence’. 

So long as the state-nation avoids the painful issues and political deci- 
sions that could reconstitute social relations (for example, land reforms) 
it will remain in an unhappy limbo—denied the ‘fundamental legitimacy’ 
that is accorded by the alignment of state and nation. The successive 
challenges to the state-nation from linguistic, regional, religious, ethnic 
and caste groups result from the incongruity between the imagined com- 
munity of the state and everyday reality. A ‘sense of common nationhood’, 
‘as Connor rightly argues, ‘is not compatible with a cross-cutting class ` 
cleavage as deep and unremitting as that between slave and landowner’ 
(1994: 157). Untouchability, it is clear, is irreconcilable with nationhood, 
and undermines the democratic project. 

Whilst Dalits continue to be marginalised, India must abandon pre- 
tensions to nationhood. In rejecting secessionist demands or radical dis- 
engagement, however, Dalit movements have reinvigorated the question 
of nation-formation and entwined it with democratic reform: ‘Only when 
(constitutional) rights reach the lowest person,’ Jeyanthi Natarajan, a 
prominent women’s and Dalit rights campaigner, insists, ‘can we call 
this a democracy!’ (speech, November 1999). Sixty years after Independ- 
ence, my respondents testify to the current significance of ‘The Untouch- 
able Question’, and the tension between ‘the “political” and the “social” 


’ See Anand (2007) and other contributors to the Himal Southanan 20(7) edition on 
sport in South Asia. 
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(Prashad 1996: 551). They bear witness to continuing practices of un- 
touchability and the realisation that some Indians regard others as less 
‘Indian’ than themselves which was never more apparent than in the dif- 
ferential treatment reportedly meted out to tsunami victims. 

Given the prevalence of anti-Dalit discrimination some activists remain 
wedded to separatism. Krishnabaraiyanar of the Ambedkar Revolutionary 
Movement (a marginal, militant outfit), for instance, demanded: ‘Separate 
Land! A separate Dalit land! Let us raise the slogan and a thousand of us 
go to jail. We will declare autonomy’ (speech, December 1999). At first 
sight Dhanalakshmi, the sister of a DPI activist who resented the drain 
on family resources that his activism entailed, seems to concur “The day 
will come,’ she insisted, ‘and not in the distant future, but soon, when we 
will gain our independence; our Independence Day, our freedom day!’ 
(informal interview, July 1999). The similarities between the two senti- 
ments are deceptive, however, as Dhanalakshmi’s vision was not that of 
an autonomous Dalit state, but the more pragmatic desire for a share of 
political power and a greater degree of social equality. The ‘nation’ en- 
visaged here is a plural and civic entity that mirrors Ambedkar’s concep- 
tualisation and echoes Connor’s analysis: 


If a society describes itself as a democracy, then the refusal to permit 
large sections of the populace to participate in the political process 
may be viewed as tantamount to declaring that those who are disen- — 
franchised are not members of the nation (1994: 158). 


The demand, thus, is for the democratisation of Indian democracy which 
requires an understanding of citizenship and national identity as differ- 
entiated by caste. It is here that Dalit movements diverge most clearly 
from the projects of Backward Castes and Other Backward and Classes. 
Whilst some Dalits fall prey to the politics of identity, the radical potential 
of Dalit mobilisation is the implicit advocacy of a politics of redistribution ` 
that would grant everybody, rather than specific groups and elites, a stake 
in the nation. Concrete steps to this end would include ensuring that ballot 
boxes are not located in areas of single-caste dominance; minimising 
the dependency of rural Dalits on other castes for employment, water 
and land; and recruiting a police force that does not reflect the dominant 
caste composition of the locality. Achieving such alterations will be 
neither easy nor, necessarily, popular, but if the contested politico-cultural 
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terrain that is India is to crystallise into a national state, then more effort 
is needed to integrate the margins. 


Vill 
Conclusion 


The nation needs to be ‘imagined’, but it is clear that imagination alone 
is an insufficient coagulant: the Dalit activists’ veneration of Ambedkar 
and repeated appeals for the implementation of the Constitution bear 
witness to the latent sense of community offered by the ‘idea of India’. 
Repeated failures by state authorities to enforce land reforms, reservations 
or prosecutions, however, reveal how insular the imagined community 
of elites remains. As Aloysius concludes: 


Nationalism does not mechanically engender the nation. In the absence 
of actual change within society, in our case the destruction of the 
Brahminic social order, nationalism’s relation to the masses remains 
ambiguous at best. Here the process of invention is displaced by one 
of prevention (1997: 225). 


Speaking at a demonstration to condemn poll violence, Puthiya 
Tamizhagam’s (New Tamil Nadu—the second largest Dalit movement 
in the state) Madurai representative Alexander captured the nationalist 
elite’s circumvention of difficult questions: 


In 1922 Gandhi declered for a national parliament. Father Periyar 
asked Gandhi: ‘Will the independence we receive be caste freedom, 
communalist freedom, ethnic freedom or nationalist freedom?’ ‘Why 
ask?’ Gandhi retorted. At that time, he said, none knew what independ- 
ence would mean and he grew angry and told Periyar: ‘First let the 
hen lay the egg, then we can decide whether to make a fried egg, 
omelette or boil it’. Then Father Periyar asked: ‘Gandhiji, it is not my 
wish to deny us getting independence—it is not my aim to prevent 
the hen from laying the egg. But eggs which are forced out may be 
rotten and what should we do then? (Speech, September 1999). 


Nationalist narratives, as Guru (1998: 157) notes, remained deliberately 
vague on the subject of power and resources. Dalit leaders, therefore, 
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drew on alternate narratives and vocabularies to voice a cogent critique 
of the nascent ‘nation’. In engaging with socio-political opponents and 
confounding cultural codes, Dalit protest has placed the caste of the ‘na- 
tion’ at the centre of contemporary debates. In doing so, it has opened up 
new spheres of civic engagement and rekindled the opportunities to im- 
agine India that were bypassed by the nationalist struggle. The ‘nation’, 
‘Tada’ Periyasami (Assistant General Secretary of the DPI) insisted, faces 
two options: 


The Gandhian way (which) does not change society but advocates 
adjustment—all living as harmonious castes. The other way is that of 
struggle and revolution which seeks to create a new society not main- 
tain the old one (Interview, November 1999). 
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Obituary 


Tejeshwar Singh 
(6 April 1947-15 December 2007) 


Omita Goyal 


I met Mr Singh in 1986 on a bitterly cold January moming. I stood at the 
door of his home, waiting with trepidation to be interviewed for the post 
of copy editor. The door was opened by two surly dogs emitting soft but 
ominous growls and I was facing my worst nightmare. I realised that 
there was an accompanying gentleman who promised they would not 
bite. They didn’t, but they followed close at heel, sat at my feet and con- 
tinued to stare at me. 

Mr Singh came in shortly after, obviously unaffected by the cold, 
wearing a singlet and holding what I later came to see as extensions of 
him—a large mug of coffee and a cigarette. The interview was a bit of a 
disaster—it went like this: 


Mr Singh: Have you done any editing before? 

: No, I’m afraid not. 

: Not even your school magazine? 

: Sorry. 

: Do you know how to type? 

: No (time to leave, I thought, and spare myself the embarrassment 
of being told I hadn’t made the grade). 

Do you know what ‘cutting and pasting’ is? 

No! 


onono 


O% 
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S: Okay, let’s see what you can do with this text (handing me a few 
typed pages). . 

O: How much time do I have? 

S: Hmm, something reasonable. 


An hour later he appeared without a sound (for a person of his dimensions 
he tread very softly and we at Sage always kept that in mind) and his 
famous baritone had me leaping out of my chair. 


S: Taken rather long, I see. 
O: (Silence). 
S: (after glancing at the pages). Fine, when can you join? 


Miracles do happen! 

It was Professor T.N. Madan who had put me in touch with Mr Singh. 
At the time he was Editor of Contributions to Indian Sociology and he 
knew that Mr Singh was looking for a copy editor. Thus began my career 
in publishing. We were all of twelve people then at Sage. One of the three 
things that Mr Singh told all new recruits was, ‘I never want to hear you 
say, “this is not my job”. It was soon clear why that was so. There was 
no one to do it for you! There was no secretarial assistance, so we typed 
our own letters (now I understood his question), no office boy to make 
tea or run to the typesetter with proofs, and there was only one telephone 
line and instrument for the twelve of us, so we had to leave our desks to 
take or make calls. Placed directly outside Mr Singh’s office (which had 
no door) at his assistant’s desk, he could hear every word spoken. Needless 
to say we told friends and family that personal calls were forbidden and 
we could lose our jobs if we didn’t pay heed. Maybe that was the intention 
all along. 

He believed in discipline and we worked hard. But somehow he always 
caught us taking a cigarette or coffee break, even though we had been 
working straight through for a couple of hours. I don’t know why, but 
we always looked guilty. We had to do something. So, whichever one of 
us first sensed his approach would say, ‘BBC’. Not the broadcast channel, 
but short for the ‘Bloody Bastard is Coming’. We were silly young adults 
at the time, obviously. Needless to say he soon figured it was some sort 
of code but we only told him much later what it was. He could always 
laugh at such things. 
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The second thing rookies were told was that they were to call him TS. 
Mr Singh is far too formal, he said. Bunny (his pet name—he was born 
on Easter) was reserved for friends and family, and Tejeshwar was a 
little too informal. So TS be was, and so we were all similarly abbreviated. 
Twenty-two years later I am still OG for more people than I can count, 
both in and outside SAGE. That’s how much SAGE is in my blood, even 
though I left it in 2004. I am not alone in this. PM, DG, RD, RV—all of 
us live SAGE. 

We were never able to separate the man from the organisation. It is 
sad that the separation had to happen in this most unfortunate, unnecessary 
and untimely way. However hard a taskmaster, however unreasonable 
on occasion, it is to Mr Singh’s credit that SAGE is today one of the fore- 
most publishers in India, particularly of social science journals. He de- 
veloped an impressive list of books and set up a marketing strategy that 
set SAGE apart from other publishers. He earned the reputation of being 
upright and a stickler for ethics in business. 

Mr Singh worked like the devil and we automatically followed his 
lead. We loved our work and our workplace. Often it was late evening 
before, we realised that it was time to go home; sometimes we came in on 
Saturdays and nothing made him happier. He’d order his favourite food 
for all of us from Dilli Darbar—butter chicken. 

Incidentally, the third thing he told us when we joined was that he 
expected everyone to be in the office at 9:30 SHARP. Needless to add he 
never said anything about what time we should clock-out. 

He was meticulous to a fault, so I learnt everything about copy editing 
on my very first manuscript which he took me through line-by-line. We 
learnt quickly because woe betide if. you asked the same question twice. 
I have to thank him for making my job of training future generations 
of copy editors easier. Colleagues tell me today that I have the Chicago 
Manual of Style in my head, all 750 pages of it. To make the rigour more 
complete, I was assigned to copyedit Contributions to Indian Sociology, 
working with yet another person fanatical about fullstops and commas. 
No surprise then that I am still in publishing today. 

It’s difficult to verbalise just how hard it is to believe, leave alone 
come to terms with, the fact that TS is no longer among us. He was larger- 
than-life, figuratively and literally, he was full of energy, and he was a 
part of my working life for at least eight hours a day for nineteen years. 
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Don’t for one minute believe they were idyllic hours, days, months or 
years. I often felt like walking out, but it was not easy—you see, SAGE 
was more than a place of work; it was a way of life. 

It is tragic that TS could not sit back in retirement and see SAGE grow 
under a new dispensation; that he could not put to use his newly-acquired 
laptop to write a book, as we advised him to do; perhaps, in time, he 
would have realised his dream of publishing children’s books. It is hard 
to accept that we will no longer meet at book launches and seminars; 
somehow, we took him for granted, expecting him to be around for a long 
time. Perhaps it was because we never associated him with ill health or 
perhaps it was because he was truly unafraid of death, as we discovered 
at one maudlin lunch conversation. He wanted to go quickly, he said. At 
least he got what he wanted. 

We last met on 6 December when the Institute of Economic Growth 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of Contributions. He was looking forward 
to leaving the next day for his mountain home in Landour—he always 
said we kept him from spending time there, convinced as he was that a 
week without him in the office could only spell disaster. During lunch 
we talked about the good and bad old days—‘do you remember all my 
reminders to you about jobs not done?’ he asked. I replied, ‘Could I ever 
forget, not just the reminders, but the fact that they were actually photo- 
copies of the original memo with the repeatedly changing dates appearing 
in red ink.’ We once told him he had missed his true vocation—being the 
headmaster of a boarding school. Why did we talk about old times that 
day, when we had met fairly recently? Of course he could not have known 
he would never see anyone again. But I wonder. He was scheduled to 
return on the 15th. He did, but no one dreamed it was to be his funeral. 

It is a measure of the man that his memorial was attended by gener- 
ations who had passed through SAGE. From those who had worked with 
him for only two months, to those who had tumed grey there; from those 
who had been asked to leave, to those who had left voluntarily; some 
had not met him in over ten years. 

What more 1s there to say, except to quote DG, ‘it’s the end of an era’. 


\ 
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Ali Riaz and Subho Basu, Paradise Lost?: State Failure in Nepal. Lanham, 
MD: Lexington Books, 2007. xiv + 220 pp. Tables, notes, appendices, 
bibliography, index. £ 49 (hardback). 


Geographically located between two emerging superpowers with some- 
what contrasting ideologies—China in the north and India in the south, 
east and west—the small country of Nepal has undergone a series of com- 
plex and tumultuous political developments in the last one decade. These 
include the restoration of multi-party democracy in 1990, Maoist insur- 


gency (since 1996), the royal massacre of 2001, declaration ofemergency - 


(2001, 2002, 2005), the royal coups of 2002 and 2005, the Maoists deci- 
sion to join parliamentary politics in 2005 and the eventual restoration 
of parliamentary democracy following the people’s movement in 2006. 
Arguably, this evolving scenario of telescoped political changes render 
Nepal a fertile ground for a case study to explore notions of ‘state recon- 
struction’, ‘state in crisis’ and ‘fragile states’, which have featured freely 
in recent lines of inquiry among development economists, political sci- 
entists and anthropologists. Authors Ali Riaz and Subho Basu present us 
with a timely book that attempts to historically examme the socio-political 
formation in Nepal to understand processes of state crisis and failure in 
developing societies. 

The introductory chapter provides a history of state formation in Nepal, 
and a context for the different thematic chapters that can as well be used 
independently. However, taken together, these chapters work towards 
an overall argument that incorporates discussions on state-society rela- 
tions (Chapter 2), the state as provider (Chapter 3), the growth of Maoist 
insurgency (Chapter 4) and the popular uprising and challenges of recon- 
structing the Nepali state (Chapter 5). Based on a review of secondary 
literature, journalistic reportage and writing and interviews with important 
civil society representatives in Kathmandu, the book presents a useful 
resource not only for scholars in the fields of South Asian studies and/or 
Himalayan studies but should also, equally, be of interest to political 
theorists. The book takes as its starting point the view that the Nepali 
state has failed with thè nation ‘standing at crossroads with a catastrophic 
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past behind and an uncertain future ahead of it’ (p. 2). The authors argue 
that the Nepali crisis was engendered by the outcomes of the unrepresen- 
tative nature of state formation, particularly the state’s failure to provide 
basic services to its citizens that created conditions for the rise of Maoist 
insurgency. This is a rather popular argument among scholars working 
on state and society and civil society representatives in Nepal. However, 
the authors venture beyond this standard view to make a stronger claim 
that the Nepali state has failed, a position that is bound to stimulate a 
lively debate. 

At a fundamental level, however, this claim about state failure ignores 
some impressive social changes in the last two decades during which 
Nepal has witnessed massive improvements in its human development 
indicators, its physical infrastructure and its record of delivering basic 
services as well as a massive growth in migration and consumption prac- 
tices and an increase in citizens’ participation and minorities in govern- 
ance (see Blaikie et al. 2002; Gellner 2007; Liechty 2005; Macfarlane 
2001; Seddon et al. 2002; UN 2004). The disjuncture between state and 
society has formed a major aspect of recent discussion among academics, 
ethnic activists, civil society representatives, politicians and development 
professionals in Nepal. At stake here are questions about how an assess- 
ment of state failure would conceptually engage with processes of political 
transition. Historically, the process of state formation led by Hindu kings 
maintained the traditional domination of high-caste Hindus within Nepali 
society while simultaneously excluding a large section of its population 
at the levels of both ideology and social structure. Post-1990, this pattern 
has been challenged by developments that have seen the role of the mon- 
archy shrink alongside the establishment of multi-party democracy, the 
framing of a new constitution and formation of ethnic organisations, 
civil society groups and NGOs. In approaching this transition as a crisis 
leading towards state-feilure, rather than viewing it as a part of state re- 
construction, the book seems to take a fundamentally conservative view 
of contemporary socio-political changes in Nepal. 

Based on what is termed the ‘performance legitimacy’ of the state, the 
early chapters attempt to show how the Nepali state has failed to provide 
services for its citizens. This failure is attributed to internal factors such 
as the structures of exclusion and the centralisation of power. Moving 
on, Chapter 3 discusses some ecological and extemal factors that have 
importantly restricted the Nepali state’s ability to provide for its citizens, 
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including the role of India, China and the United States in the geo-politics 
of the region and the profound impact of the changing nature of foreign 
aid over the years. Even while the role of foreign aid in increasing the 
state’s capacity to deliver to its citizens has been a popular theme within 
political discourse on Nepal since the 1950s, this argument has for some 
time now been challenged from the perspective of the dependency theory. 
Apart from the dependency factor, since the 1990s the Nepali state’s 
capacity to deliver to its citizens has been impacted most significantly 
by patterns in how a substantive amount of foreign aid is currently routed 
and spent. Premised on the belief that states in developing countries re- 
main ineffective without efforts to develop a vibrant civil society, a sig- 
nificant part of foreign aid is now either channelled directly through 
service-providing NGOs or is spent on advocacy efforts to bolster civil 
society initiatives to bring pressure upon the state to perform more eff- 
ciently. Paradoxically, these efforts to build up public opinion mainly 
through foreign aid around the current neo-liberal political mantras of 
good governance, corruption and human rights has a profound negative 
impact on the capacity of the state and compounds its legitimacy to govern. 

Chapter 4 discusses the massive impact of the emergence of Maoist 
insurgency upon Nepali society and state. While the insurgency was able 
to mobilise rural support on account of prevailing poverty, the book argues 
that the political success of the Maoists can be primarily traced to the 
‘power games in the capital and the monarchy’s hidden agenda to de- 
legitimise democratic politics’ (p. 25). In doing so, however, it under- 
estimates the combination of violence, intimidation and fear, and the role 
of non-violent strategies such as local development and mass education 
programmes and cultural initiatives within the Maoists’ efforts to mobil- 
ise. Thus both through its intended and unintended outcomes, the Maoist 
movement continues to shape the Nepali state. As the book shows, the 
Nepali state’s capacities for building democratic institutions and provid- 
ing services was put under severe strain by the cumulative effects of pol- 
itical instability, the Maoist movement, the royal coup as well as the 
intervention of external agencies in Nepal’s internal affairs. Eventually, 
it was the 12-point agreement between political parties and the Maoists 
followed by the popular uprising in April 2006 that brought political life 
back on track in Nepal. 

Somewhat uncritically, Chapter 5 proposes a favourable assessment 
of the role of civil society elements in mobilising support for the popular 
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uprising of April 2006 and the restoration of democracy. However, it 
needs to be noted that the role of civil society in Nepal remains both am- 
biguous and controversial, particularly in the light of the links that have 
existed between certain tiers of civil society and the royal cabinet. Thus 
important civil society elements endorsed the 2002 royal coup, often de- 
ploying the discourse of anti-corruption and good governance which is 
often imbued with radical energy within current political debates. Given 
the geo-politics and dependency on foreign aid, any analysis that under- 
estimates the importance of external factors can provide only a partial 
account; as such it needs to be recognised that the success of the popular 
uprising hinged upon shifting attitudes of the Indian and American gov- 
ernments towards the Nepali monarchy in important ways. 

The final chapter of the book concludes on a pessimistic note, which 
seems to be borne out by the emerging political scenario in Nepal. Equally, 
however, the cause for this pessimism would lie with the continuing im- 
portance of external factors, particularly the role of India in shaping the 
nature of the state and political outcomes in Nepal. The country’s complex 
history and its evolving political scenario driven by a compressed pace 
of change does not make it an easy task to propose a comprehensive an- 
alysis. Perhaps the primary merit of this book is that it draws upon a range 
of cross-disciplinary evidence to speak of history, society, politics and 
the scope for violence in an intelligible way to understand the nature of 
the Nepali state. The authors must be commended for producing a highly 
readable account that will be useful to both a general and an academic 
readership. 


University of Edinburgh JEEVAN RAJ SHARMA 


Aditya Mukherjee, Imperialism, Nationalism and the Making of the 
Indian Capitalist Class, 1920-1947 (Sage Series in Moder Indian 
History-3). New Delhi. Sage Publications, 2002. 461 pp. Tables, notes, 
appendix, bibliography, index. Rs 975 (hardback). 


Marxist debates about the nature of the Indian bourgeoisie and its relation- 
ship to the nationalist movement have two antecedents. First, Marx’s 
own journalism yielded general statements about the progressive character 
of capitalism combined with specific critiques of its colonial incarnation 
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in British India. The task of reconciling or developing these levels within 
Marx’s writings did not proceed until the Bolshevik revolution and the 
rise of anti-colonial nationalism. Lenin’s formulations about the dual 
nature of the bourgeoisie in the colonial situation rested on productive 
tensions between the theories of bourgeois revolution in Europe and the 
theories of imperialism, providing a model allowing a discussion of 
different kinds of capitalist development and their consequences. These 
proved influential not only in the development of communism in India, 
but amongst a younger generation of nationalists one political theorist 
going so far as to suggest ‘without Marxism, Nehru would have been 
impossible’. The result was a shared discursive space between Marxian 
concepts and nationalist thought, providing indexes of radicalism based 
on different models of transition to capitalism rather than on a cogent 
understanding of the relative merits of capitalism and socialism. 

The great merit of Bipan Chandra’s critique of this tradition was to 
recover the indigenous roots of economic nationalism in the late 19th 
century, stressing the intellectual innovation of intellectuals exploring 
the workings of the colonial economy fifty years before the Marxists and 
a hundred before theorists of underdevelopment; Aditya Mukherjee’s book 
builds on this pioneering revisionist critique by Chandra. Mukherjee’s 
argument consists in demonstrating that the specific attributes of the na- 
tionalism of the Indian capitalist classes are best understood against the 
standpoint of such economic nationalist perspectives, instead of being 
measured against emerging grids from the Leninist tradition. Rather than 
yielding to a relationship with foreign capital that may have placed the 
Indian capitalist class at odds with an emerging nationalist movement, 
the book illustrates how dependence was structured by the economic 
and financial policies ofthe colonial state to position Indian capitalists 
on the same side as the nationalists. 

The vacillating manoeuvres of the Indian capitalist class have been ' 
viewed either through the bourgeois revolution model that has empha- 
sised how their fear of mass action far exceeded their suspicions of the 
ancien regime, or through Leninist paradigms that highlight the contra- 
dictory relations with imperialism. Significantly, unlike the Leninist model, 
Mukherjee’s explanations invoke independent interests of Indian cap- 
italists that are closely identified with the development of Indian cap- 
italism and nationalism. If this appears viciously circular, it needs to be 
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noted that Mukherjee has organised his argument around a most meticu- 
lous empirical study of the pronouncements and correspondence of in- 
dustrial capitalists and their organisations through the tumultuous period 
between 1920 and 1947. This will be gratefully acknowledged by any 
historian of this period. Further, the ambivalences of policies and positions 
pursued are elucidated in great detail rather than glossed over by a per- 
spective focussing on the fraught relationship between capitalists, capital- 
ism and nationalism; this renders the book’s analytical framework rather 
sturdier than the above abbreviated account can convey. 

However, even if one accepts that the rubric of Indian economic nation- 
alism provides a better benchmark against which to chart the relationship 
between capitalists and the nationalist movement, one wonders whether 
this book is really an account of the making of the Indian capitalist class, 
as Opposed to an extremely useful account of the making of an ideology. 
For notwithstanding the somewhat question-begging argument that dif- 
ferent sectional interests within this class reflected local (hence irrelevant) 
rather than national issues, the impact of hegemonic equations underpin- 
ning the Indian capitalist class on some of the political disasters of the 
colonial and post-colonial period remain in question. It is a strange kind 
of hegemonic project that rapidly leads to the partition, and later to the 
much discussed failures of the developmental state. Conceding a decline 
in the ideological quality of the capitalist class in the post-Independence 
period, Mukherjee asserts that this was part of the general trend of politics. 
Given the identification established between the capitalist class and Indian 
nationalism this raises rather large questions, to address which we may 
need a more sociologically inclined study. 


School of Oriental and African Studies JOHN GAME 
London 


Girish Kumar, Local Democracy in India: Interpreting Decentralization. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2006. 326 pp. Tables, notes, references, 
index. Rs 450 (paperback). 


Since the enactment of the 73rd constitutional amendment in December 
1992, there have been a spate of publications dealing with the new gen- 
eration of panchayats in the country. This book is a relatively systematic 
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study of the subject as the author is an old hand who has engaged with 
the issue for over a decade. In this study of panchayats in four states— 
Maharashtra, West Bengal, Karnataka and Madhya Pradesh—Kumar asks 
two basic questions: first, why did certain state governments support or 
oppose panchayats, and second, how did the panchayats perform in those 
states where they were allowed. Did panchayats empower people and 
strengthen democracy at the local level? Has the policy of reservation 
created space for weaker sections of society, including women? Are 
people satisfied with the performance of panchayats? Exploring these 
important questions, the author’s main objective is to analyse the con- 
temporary experience of decentralisation with reference to the afore- 
mentioned states. Guided by its meticulous survey of literature on political 
developments relating to the history of local governance, the highlight 
of the study lies in its discussion of this history within the dynamics of 
social structure, party system and political developments in the regional 
contexts of the four states it takes under its purview. 

The second part of the study draws upon an interview-based survey 
of elected representatives from two gram (village) panchayats from each 
of the four states. This is followed-up through another interview-based 
survey covering 150 respondents in each panchayat area selected through 
purposive sampling. Thus, a total of 1,200 respondents were interviewed 
to investigate their degree of participation in gram sabha (village as- 
sembly) meetings, their experiences in dealing with panchayat leaders 
to solve their individual and collective problems, and the performance 
of the respective panchayats in the fields of education and health. These 
sections of the study, however, remain somewhat disappointing. This is 
mainly because survey findings are presented entirely in the form of 
fifty tables, where, for unspecified reasons, figures appear only in percent- 
ages. The absolute figures on which the percentages are based are not 
mentioned. Depending on the size of the population, a village panchayat 
may bave anywhere between seven to seventeen members. It is difficult 
to make analytical generalisations on the basis of such a small sample 
size of people who support or oppose a particular decision or policy. To 
that extent, since the validity of interpretations based on these figures is 
not apparent, many of the author’s conclusions can, perhaps, be called 
into question. 
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The fact that the study relies exclusively on opinions derived from 
interviews with elected panchayat leaders and ordinary villagers is also 
a limitation. For a book on panchayats, with an entire chapter on gram 
sabhas, it is remarkable that there is no description of any panchayat 
meeting or of the panchayat or gram sabha in action. All observations 
are derived from the articulated opinions of those who either attended or 
could not attend sabha meetings. As anyone familiar with field-based re- 
search knows, what people say in interviews may be very different from 
what they actually do and how they interact with others. Thus, a ‘long- 
distance’ portrayal may not convey how these institutions actually work 
on the ground. Supplementing the survey data with participant observa- 
tions may have yielded a more nuanced and realistic picture. This would 
have enabled a sharper analysis on the ongoing changes in local governance. 

With minor reservations about emphasis and detail, Kumar’s overall 
assessment of the future of local democracy or decentralisation in India 
is persuasive. In Maharashtra, Kumar praises Y.B. Chavan’s strategy of 
interlocking several local-level institutions to expand Opportunity struc- 
tures for emerging local leadership. In West Bengal, he admires the posi- 
tive role of Left parties in strengthening panchayats, but notes that these 
parties not only guide but also control decision-making in these bodies, 
leading this reviewer to wonder whether what prevails in West Bengal is 
party raj, rather than panchayati raj. In Karnataka, the bold initiatives 
towards decentralisation in the 1980s during the Hegde-Nazir Saheb period 
have not been kept up; subsequently, the panchayat system there has 
been in decline. Under the pretext of giving power to the people, Digvijay 
Singh’s government in Madhya Pradesh had pursued a policy of setting 
up user groups/associations as a way of cultivating favoured political 
followers and bureaucrats: this only bypassed and weakened panchayats 
in the state. The author correctly points out that politicians and the bureau- 
cracy are averse to the emergence of genuine panchayati raj and that it has 
not yet been fully institutionalised. In theary, panchayats are supposed to 
deal with twenty-nine subjects pertaining to rural affairs; in practice these 
bodies are starved of funds, functions and functionaries. As a result, the 
performance of panchayati raj in the four states has been rather mixed. 

Finally, Kumar’s text is encumbered with unnecessarily long endnotes. 
Those who venture to read through the sixty-two pages of notes in small 
type will not be rewarded. For instance, forty-seven out of the sixty notes 
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at the end of Chapter 5 are wrongly numbered (pp. 242-51). There are 
other small errors too. A senior minister in Maharashtra, Chhagan (not 
Chagan) Bhujbal is from Nashik in western Maharashtra and not from 
Marathwada. In 1956, at the time of the reorganisation of states, Morarji 
Desai was the Chief Minister of Bombay state and not Y.B. Chavan as 
mentioned (p. 92). Desai was the name of the Tribal Welfare Minister in 
Maharashtra, Madhukarrao Pichad, is wrongly rendered as Madhukar 
Rao Pichod (p. 294). l 

Notwithstanding these mistakes, there is no doubt that Kumar’s study 
will be useful to social scientists, practitioners and policy makers in the 
field of local governance. We need similar studies covering the other 
states in India. 


Institute of Social Sciences B.S. BAVISKAR 
New Delhi 


Govindra Chandra Rath, ed., Tribal Development in India: The Contem- 
porary Debate. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2006. 340 pp. Tables, 
figures, maps, notes, references, index. Rs 450 (paperback). 


The book is a collection of thirteen essays on tribal and development 
issues. These essays present a sustained interrogation of state policies 
from a tribal perspective in colonial and post-Independence India. As 
empirical reflections upon the tribal situation in different Indian states 
these empirical enquiries, however, are combined with sensible theoretical 
insights on development. Though the essays take up specific micro-level 
case studies, they serve to probe into larger issues of tribal development 
in the respective Indian states. Rath’s thorough introduction brings into 
focus the contradictions built into the state’s policies vis-a-vis tribal devel- 
opment and serves as an exhaustive survey of existing critical literature 
on these issues. 

The first essay by Rath focuses upon ideological underpinnings in- 
forming official attitudes in dealing with, what may be, termed prob- 
lems of ‘tribal citizens’ by delineating the contrasts and common ground 
between Nehru and Elwin’s approaches to tribal issues. While Nehru’s 
familiarity with tribal situations was acquired through his occasional 
administrative visits to tribal areas, Elwin’s ideas were the outcome of 
his roles as ethnographer and philanthropist and his intensive fieldwork 
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among the tribes in central India and in the North-east. Elwin may have 
veered towards a more integrationist view under Nehru’s influence; 
however, both men agreed that tribal poverty was created through external 
factors and was not a result of the lifestyle or values of tribal communities. 
However, in the author’s view both these approaches have their limitations 
as they could not yield an all-India framework for the development of 
tribes. | 

Two recurring, inter-related themes connect several contributions in 
the volume. These are the enduring legacies of the marginalisation of 
tribal communities and their subsequent displacement through the pursuit 
of developmental goals in the post-Independence period. In order to en- 
sure firmer state control of forests, colonial policies encouraged caste 
groups to enter remote hilly terrains; the post-Independence Indian state 
has not been able to disturb this arrangement. Being major beneficiaries 
of these policies, such migrant caste groups have remained the agents of 
exploitation of tribal inhabitants in many areas. In his essay on the faulty 
planning towards tribal rehabilitation in the Koraput district of Orissa, 
Barik pertinently observes that the interaction of tribal groups with caste. 
society has always been structurally biased on the presumed superiority 
of the latter. Fernandes’ paper demonstrates how the loss of control over 
forest resources and common property resources (CPR) has adversely 
affected the substantial economic contribution of tribal women to the 
household economy, impacting directly on their social status. Similarly, 
the jointly-authored paper by Mahamalik, Mishra and Dash show how 
lack of access to CPR has had serious repercussions on tribal health in 
Orissa, while Sajal Basu’s essay on Jharkhand reiterates that the problem 
of food security is related to the alienation of tribal groups from forest 
reserves and CPR. Further, the recent acquisition of land to facilitate 
government-aided flow of corporate capital in the newly-created Jharkhand 
state does not augur well for tribal groups. Kripa Shankar’s paper outlines 
the rupturing of the balanced economy and cultural life of the Kol tribes 
of Sonbhadra district in Uttar Pradesh through the migration of caste 
groups from outside who allied with local elites to enter tribal areas to 
amass land. 

Chathukulam and John dismantle the much vaunted Kerala model of 
development by interrogating the record of exclusion, marginalisation 
and repression of the state's tribal populations. Ironically, while the Left 
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parties sought to mobilise these geographically dispersed and numerically 
insignificant tribal groups around universalising ideologies of class, they 
failed to address the material concerns of livelihood and survival that 
were of direct concer to the latter. Similarly, the Kamatapur movement 
of the Rajbanshis of North Bengal to preserve their language and identity 
was looked upon by the communists as an ‘irrational’ weakening of the 
‘vital’ issue of working class unity. Arun Kumar’s paper on the issue of 
land alienation in West Godavari district describes the interventions of 
an NGO, Sakti, in successfully initiating tribal people to demand their 
rights to land, access to forests and full wages. Highlighting the favourable 
response of the Tolchha Bhotia tribe residing in four villages of Chamoli 
district in Uttaranchal to welfare measures such as scholarships and hostel 
facilities provided by the state, the paper by Sahai, Kunwar and Srivastava 
is the only one in the volume that presents a positive account of the state’s 
welfare policies. 

Written in simple and jargon-free English, the volume is a valuable 
addition to the scholarship on tribal and development issues which will 
be useful for policy makers, local workers, activists and researchers in 
the field. 


SRTM University PUSHPESH KUMAR 
Nanded, Maharashtra 


Pariyaram M. Chacko, ed., Tribal Communities and Social Change 
(Themes in Indian Sociology-5). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2005. 
258 pp. Tables, notes, references, index. Rs 350 (paperback). 


The volume is a collection of thirteen papers on tribes published between 
1952 and 2001 in Sociological Bulletin, the journal of the Indian Socio- 
logical Society. The first three papers deal broadly with tribes/aboriginal 
people against the context of colonial and post-colonial state policies. 
Within this broad frame, they focus on different kinds of issues: Pathy’s 
paper traces the common features shared by tribes in India and outlines 
the attitude of the state towards them. Relating the categories of ethnicity 
and tribalism to colonialism, Segal’s paper explores the social and cultural 
construction of ethnicity, tribalism and gender in the context of South 
Africa, Kenya and Malawi. Morantz’s paper discusses the reports of the 
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Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples to dwell on the debate between 
. individual versus collective rights in the context of granting special pri- 
vileges to indigenous peoples in Canada. While the paper by Roy Burman 
delineates and problematises notions and processes of integration of tribal 
communities within the context of Indian democracy, Doshi’s paper looks 
at survey data to scrutinise the levels of integration of tribal populations 
in Rajasthan. It points out that elections to panchayats, state assemblies 
and Parliament have secured a degree of political integration. However, 
those processes have not played out into the social and cultural domain. 
Of the two studies that deal with social change among tribal communities 
in India, Das’ paper studies the nature and extent of social change among 
tribal communities in eastern India by focusing on family composition, 
age at marriage and payment of bride price, etc., alongside the context of 
contact with Hindus and Christian missionaries and with ideas associated 
with social and religious movements. Shah’s paper describes the impact 
of education in initiating social change among tribals in Gujarat but shows 
how despite the expansion of education, their socio-economic situation 
still remains marked by high incidence of dropout rates and tardy growth 
of literacy. Ram Ahuja’s paper is a sociological analysis of religious prac- 
tices among Bhils and takes up the contention made by scholars that 
tribals are not Hindus by discussing deities and rituals of Bhil worship. 
Walker’s paper titled “The Western Romance with the Toda’, draws atten- 
tion to the place that Todas’ handsome physical features assume in the 
writings on them. The remaining three papers deal with law and crime. 
Desai’s paper is concerned with the notion of crime and law in tribal so- 
cieties, particularly as presented in the writings of scholars such as Lowie, 
Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski. Arguing that existing studies on crimes 
are limited for examining the problem in relation to laws enacted by the 
state, he pleads for a more meaningful sociological understanding of crimes 
and criminality in India. Kapadia’s paper outlines processes through 
which this category of criminal tribes emerged in India. It discusses the 
implications of the Criminal Tribes Act of 1871 for groups/communities 
which were brought under the purview of this law. It examines the special 
settlements programmes initiated in different parts of India in the 20th 
century and the failure of such attempts to rehabilitate denotified tribes 
as normal citizens. Similarly, Vilas Sangve’s paper titled, ‘Phanse-Paradhis 
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of Kolahpur: A Tribe in Transition’, focuses on special settlement pro- 
grammes initiated by the government after the repeal of the Criminal Tribes 
Act by the Government of Bombay in 1949 (and by the Government of 
India in 1952), and its impact on the Phanse-Paradhis. The study points 
out that while the Pardhis did not take favourably to agriculture, they did 
well in dairying, poultry keeping and industrial occupations. 

The volume is somewhat uneven in character as it brings together 
papers that are variously descriptive, exploratory or analytical and which 
have been published over a span of nearly five decades. However, their 
themes still remain relevant and it would have only enhanced the volume’s 
value if the introductory chapter had elaborated more on this. 


Department of Sociology VIRGINIUS XAXA 
Delhi School of Economics 


Ravi Kumar, ed., The Crisis of Elementary Education in India. New Delhi: 
Sage Publications, 2006. 357 pp. Figures, notes, references, index. 
Rs 695 (hardcover). 


The book is an outcome of a seminar that sought to ‘make relevant pol- 
icy contributions’ through a discussion of the ‘crucial issues confronting 
the elementary education sector’ (p. 11). It follows other books and stud- 
ies in recent years that have focussed on the promotion of equity in society 
through the equalisation of educational opportunities. The failures in 
this regard constitute the ‘crisis’ as seen in this collection the primary 
manifestations of which are the decreasing role of government in elem- 
entary education and the continuing high levels of illiteracy in the country 
(p. 14). 

The various papers elaborate on different aspects of this crisis. Vasudha 
Dhagamwar presents a review of court judgments, government commit- 
tees and other official schemes working towards the universalisation of 
elementary education in the period between the Independence and the 
86th constitutional amendment of 2002 that made elementary education 
a fundamental right. Amarjeet Sinha discusses issues involved in the 
implementation of this nght to education and calls for more resources 
and community involvement in the endeavour. Anil Sadgopal’s is a gen- 
eral critique of the education policy of the last two decades as influenced 
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by the policies of liberalisation. Sadhna Saxena emphasises the poverty- 
education relationship, as the most marginalised have the least access to 
education. Karuna Chanena focuses on the education of girls, highlighting 
the ways in which educational policy remains mired in gender inequity. 
Geetha Nambissan and Ravi Kumar look at the system of elementary 
education from the perspective of Dalits. Nambissan argues that we need 
to look beyond quantitative indices at the various discriminatory insti- 
tutional structures and processes that inhibit their participation in the 
school system. Kumar’s fieldwork among the Musahar community in 
Bihar leads him to emphasise that their exclusion from the education 
system cannot be seen apart from their exclusion from various aspects 
of life in the village. Madan Mohan Jha reviews policies for the education 
of children with disabilities and special needs. 

Although an edited collection, the authors share an underlying perspec- 
tive that is stated most explicitly in Sadgopal’s article and reiterated in 
the other contributions. The 1990 Jomtein declaration is seen as a water- 
shed in legitimising the role of the private sector and consequently dimin- 
ishing the state’s role in education. The declaration emphasised external 
funding and loans from multilateral agencies to achieve the target of 
education for all. These targets were also set in a discrete manner with 
little comprehension of the varied contexts around the world. Further, 
non-formal education was promoted as a solution for increasing access 
to education for sections that had hitherto been denied it. However, poorly 
trained and underpaid para-teachers with short-term contracts are no sub- 
stitute for trained, permanent teachers. The commitment of other resources 
for the non-formal sector has also been low and the result has been a for- 
malisation of low-quality education for the poor. Another point of refer- 
ence is the 86th constitutional amendment of 2002 by which education 
was made a fundamental right. The amendment comes in for specific 
criticisms. Chief among these are that it only covers the six to fourteen 
years age group and that there is not enough emphasis on the quality of 
education to be imparted. In various ways, then, the state is seen as moving 
away from the commitment to equitable education. Further, the over- 
emphasis in the Jomtein declaration on targets for enrolments and literacy 
shifted the emphasis of educational programmes and reduced education 
to literacy. While this broad analysis is taken to be true for all developing 
nations, in India these processes are seen as concomitant to the programme 
of structural adjustment. 
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This collection gains from articles by administrators, apart from 
academics. It is also useful in reiterating arguments and collating them. 
However, given the book’s overwhelming focus on the role of the state 
in education, the crucial question of the desirability and consequences 
of increased state control over education is never even raised: the con- 
troversy over the rewriting of textbooks by different governments, or 
Gandhi's reservations about the state’s role in his vision of basic education 
would surely merit some discussion as cautionary factors in such a volume. 
Thus the volume offers few new insights. This is largely a consequence 
of the objective of offering prescriptions, for the resulting normative an- 
alyses can be very limiting. Also for a book primarily concerned with 
policy, the evolution and implementation of no specific policy is closely 
studied. Clearly, such an analysis would reveal the underlying processes 
of negotiation and conciliation. Both historically and for the present, it 
needs to be acknowledged that the picture is far more complex than is 
suggested by generic remarks such as colonial education was devised as 
an ‘ideological apparatus’ (p. 15). What is missing is a fuller comprehen- 
sion of the various pressures and pulls that inform both the policy and 
practice of education. The view of the education system, largely, as a 
deliberate creation of the state denies any understanding of it as a social 
institution. However, a closer look at even the scheme of basic education 
as proposed by Gandhi—intermittently discussed in various articles here— 
will reveal that a primary reason for its failure was that these schools never 
gained popular acceptance as they differed vastly from regular schools. 
The users of a ‘system’ of education are critical to its constitution. A nar- 
row consideration of state policies on education has also led to the neglect 
of an extended discussion of the critical aspect of the medium of instruc- 
tion, a fundamental issue within a multilingual society such as ours. While 
it is true that government schools are neglected today, people are also 
moving to private schools because they want their children to be educated 
in English. This is an overwhelming trend that 1s contrary to any academic 
or official prescriptions. There are several divergences between the nor- 
mative and the actual in education today. Unless this variance 1s addressed 
any prescriptions or even any understanding of the ‘crisis’ offered are 
likely to be inadequate. 


Independent Scholar SHALINI PANJABI 
Bangalore 
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Rani Siva Sankara Sarma, The Last Brahmin: Life and Reflections of a 
Modern-day Sanskrit Pandit (trans. from Telugu by D. Venkat Rao), 
Ranikhet: Permanent Black, 2007. viii + 197 pp. Notes, bibliography. 
Rs 395 (hardback). 


In south India, since the late colonial period, brahmin subjectivity has 
successfully re-articulated itself in terms of a secular selfhood. Thus, if 
the many recent dalit life-narratives are usually read as bound by their 
“caste-ness’, since the late 19th century, brahmin narratives have defined 
themselves through implicit efforts to circumscribe and normalise the 
significance of caste within their life-worlds. In such a context, in seeking 
to speak as a brahmin in the present, Sarma’s Life and Reflections of a 
Modern-day Sanskrit Pandit makes for a fascinating account, even when 
its larger implications remain somewhat uncertain. 

This narrative exhibits none of the comforts that we have come to ex- 
pect of auto/biographies/life histories. At once about the past and present, 
about the community and the individual, it unravels in a non-linear fashion 
as a simultaneous engagement with texts and the everyday-ness of being 
brahmin within specific familial, kin, caste and regional contexts. Further, 
unlike many available brahmin narratives, as the account of an ordinary 
schoolteacher, Sarma’s text is burdened neither with a public manner, 
nor does it offer itself as a satisfied and patronising retrospective on a 
successful life. 

Set in the last quarter of the 20th century, its limits and possibilities 
are structured by a singular moment of a great and poignant trauma. 
Sarma’s father, the last brahmin of this account, is on his deathbed, but 
is tormented by the thought that both his sons have lost the legitimacy to 
perform his death ntes. One has turned a ‘Hindu’ through his Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh indoctrination and the other, Sarma himself, is a 
non-believer and even an anti-caste activist. For the father, both subject- 
positions remain alien to the ancient brahmanical order and are illegitimate. 
The father’s anguish compels Sarma to interrogate the fundamentals of 
his own life and the self he has adopted. His narrative is thus an intense 
engagement with the ideas he has come to accept, and more importantly, 
those he has chosen to reject. Yet, the narrative does not signify any final 
moment of truth; neither does it mourn the demise of the ‘last’ brahmin. 

The truth that Sarma’s narrative journey yields consists of many elem- 
ents; only some of these can be taken up here. Dictated by the principle 
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of varnadharma, the ‘ancient’ order of brahminism may be seen as in- 
nocent of ‘religion’. As codified religion, Hinduism can be understood 
as a mostly reactive modern response to the havoc that Christianity in its 
diverse garbs of modernity, colonialism and secularisation wreaked on 
this order, producing a Hindu Right on the one hand, and anti-caste mobil- 
isations, on the other. Comparably, institutions such as the matha and 
the temple, external to the principle of vamadharma, evolved as reactions 
to serious challenges posed by Buddhism. Being the ‘last’ brahmin may 
well gesture towards the diminishing structural possibility of crafting 
that subject-position in the present. Thus even as the ‘last’ brahmin rec- 
ognises brahmin-ness to be contextually made and remade, paradoxically, 
he declares both his sons to be ‘un-brahminical’. 

And yet, what do we make of the proclamation of being the last of the 
brahmins? Impelled by, or perhaps despite it, Sarma insists on following 
his father’s judgment on his own ineligibility and allows a cousin to per- 
form his father’s death rites. His sense of self now remains critically 
complicated by his reflections around his father’s death and his own re- 
constructed heritage. However, does that now make Sarma the last 
brabmin? Sadly, neither Sarma’s text nor the editorial introduction offer 
any elucidation of these issues. The narrative appears to be exhausted by 
Sarma’s revelatory moment which occurs fairly early on in the text. From 
this point onwards, the text simply contents itself by dwelling on some 
of the above-mentioned facets of this mament of truth, refusing the 
possibility of interrogating further the larger dimensions of this particular 
existential crisis. Thus, questions about why the caste eradication pro- 
ject remains an upper caste one, or those around the highly gendered 
nature of brahmin space are, strangely, never raised as part of Sarma’s 
introspection. 

Similarly, Venkat Rao’s introduction remains reticent in providing an 
introductory context about the author and the text, leaving readers to 
their assumptions. For instance, while the text elaborately discusses many 
Telugu literary figures like Chalam and Sri Sri, no explanatory notes are 
appended, allowing the significance of these references to be lost to the 
narrative. The translation comes five years after the Telugu version which 
has apparently gone into at least one reprint (p. 16). Further, although | 
there is some reason to believe that Sarma may have been an ally of the 
Andhra dalit movement (the blurb mentions that Sarma has written ex- 
perimental poetry in collaboration with dalit writers), the Introduction 
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makes no mention of how Sarma’s text was received by dalits or the 
~ women’s and the radical Left movements in Andhra Pradesh; surely these 
details would have made for some valuable leads in interpreting this 
account. One also wishes that the editor had more to say on the specifi- 
cities of Sarma’s life-world and how that relates to the dynamics of this 
narrative. On the whole, Rao’s Introduction, does not quite succeed in 
illustrating the sense of coherence and purpose that it attributes to the 
text. For one, it urges us to look at Sarma’s narrative through the prism 
of the supposedly uncolonised world of the Sanskrit pandit (pp. 1-16); 
however, what this might mean, or even how this is to be attempted re- 
mains unclear. Quite rightly, Rao notes the potential radical significance 
of Sarma’s simultaneous interrogation of the legitimacy of the Hindutva 
campaign (p. 10) as well as anti-caste movements. His gesturing towards 
a possible position on complex questions of inheritance/disinheritance, 
‘tradition’ and its yet-unarticulated alternatives perhaps needed greater 
elaboration. 


Centre for Studies in Social Sciences RAMESH BAIRY T.S. 
Calcutta 


J. Devika, En-gendering Individuals: The Language of Re-forming in 
Early Twentieth Century Keralam. New Delhi: Orient Longman, 2007. 
x1 + 346 pp. Notes, bibliography, index. Rs 650 (hardback). 


The book under review narrates a familiar but little explored story of the 
making of gendered individuals under colonialism. The focus of the study 
is the reform movements among the Nambudiri brahmin community in 
Keralam and the author makes a strong case to argue that individualisation 
and gendering are not separate phenomena but aspects of the same pro- 
cess. She says the use of the term ‘engendering’ serves a dual purpose— 
in the first sense of the coming into being of the individual, and second, 
in the sense of the prefixed term, as signifying the processes that ‘cover’ 
or ‘surround’ the individual with gender. The study benefits from the 
author’s well-known command over sources. The use of rare literary texts 
and traditional archival materials from the mid-19th to the mid-20th cen- 
tury makes for the delight of reading a book that 1s as conceptually rich 
as it 18 in its exploration of source materials. 
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With this impeccable grasp over her material, Devika shows how in- 
stincts, intuitions and emotions were assigned as primarily feminine 
attributes during this period and further demonstrates how this was part 
of the process to pose gender as an alternative category to the existing 
jati-based social order in 20th century Keralam. This discussion is de- 
veloped through revisiting community reform movements in the 20th 
century, particularly among the Nambudiri community in Keralam. As 
with other caste groups, the Nambudiri reform movement aimed at the 
shaping of a modern Nambudiri community through bringing together 
scattered caste groups that were hierarchically linked within the pre- 
modern Malayala brabmin community into an internally homogenous 
collectivity. This modem brahmin collectivity in Keralam was meant to 
consist of individuals and was actualised through a deliberate process 
through which ‘foreign’ Tamil, Tulu or deshastha brahmins were excluded. 
The initiatives of the Nambudiri reform movement were impelled by the 
need to catch up with the onward march of modernity, wherein this sense 
of a presumed ‘lack’ was also mediated by tracing a glorious past for the 
community. Within the discourse of male reformers, the burden of such 
present and past ‘backwardness’ fell on Nambudin women or antarjanam, 
whose mindset was now seen as a hindrance for the community to reclaim 
its glorious past: re-forming the community thus, equally, became an at- 
tempt to ‘civilise’ and discipline the antarjanam. However, these attempts 
to establish a new patriarchal hierarchy and a modern patrifocal family 
among the Nambudiri brahmins was challenged by women reformers 
who formed antarjanam associations or antarjanasamajams. They showed 
how, rather than being an attempt to create modern liberated individuals, 
the Nambudiri reform project was largely an effort at re-forming gendered 
individual identities. This contestation of the processes of reform ran 
parallel with attempts to create a distinct identity for women in modern 
Keralam, which was also played out in the attempts to regulate the entry 
of women into public spaces through opening up ‘appropriate’ professions 
such as teaching. A brief chapter titled, ‘Unnamable Discontent’, explores 
the writings of Lalitambika Antarjanam that engage with modern ideals 
of gender and individuality. A subsequent chapter discusses how the 
decorating of female bodies formed a quintessential aspect of the project 
of modemity in Keralam; although not specifically cited here, evidence 
from advertisements in early 20th century Malayalam newspapers show 
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how veils, shawls, upper cloths and other clothes worn by women such 
as kavani and putaka became important items of merchandise during 

Many of the arguments advanced about the reform/formation of the 
Nambudiri can be similarly made for reform movements among the Nairs, 
Ezhavas, Syrian Christians, Pulayas and Parayas in Keralam. Negotiating 
a modem identity through a consolidation of jati identities was not easy 
because of the significant degree of internal gradation among groups and 
yet a closer reading of the mechanisms through which these hierarchies 
were elided would also reveal the power of modern ideals circulating in 
late colonial society. Rejecting early theories of Sanskritisation, recent 
work has shown how Kerala Dalits sought to forge an independent idiom 
of their assertions of modernity in their engagements with dominant groups 
and the state. The current study, its seems would open up the space to 
explore the distinctive ways in which processes of gendering/individual- 
isation operated among other communities such as dalits or Nairs. Even 
though these reform movements in 20th century Keralam did not develop 
an explicit anti-brahmin thrust, the Malayali brahmin often cast himself 
as an aggrieved party, spearheading the claim on behalf of elite groups 
(and, of course, excluding Muslims, ex-slaves and numerous other lower 
castes) for a due.consideration as sons of the soil in the administration. 

The historiographic significance of this study lies in its effort to work 
towards a history of the region not bound by straitjacketing nationalist 
narratives. Further, the study offers a powerful critique of the Kerala 
model of development, forcing us to look at reforms and reform initiatives 
from a broader perspective. Finally, the cover picture of Kerala Matavu 
(Mother Kerala) comes as a revelation. Even though there is no reference 
to this icon in the book, and even as comparisons with Bharat Mata or 
perhaps the more copiously deployed figure of Tamilttai suggest them- 
selves only too easily, the use of a mother-goddess figure to symbolise 
regional identity within a society predominantly marked by a matrilin- 
eal form of inheritance raises many interesting questions about imagining 
the regional within the nation. 


Research Scholar ANISH KOTTAYAM 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 
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Yaaminey Mubayi, Altar of Power: The Temple and the State in the Land 
of Jagannath, Sixteenth to Nineteenth Centuries. New Delhi: Manohar 
Publishers, 2005. 262 pp. Notes, bibliography, index. Rs 650 (hardback). 


This well-researched book is a notable contribution to the soctal history 
of India. It presents a valuable cultural and political perspective on the 
relationship between the temple and the state, religion and society and 
on how that relationship operates under changing systems of political power. 
Yaaminey Mubayi studies the dynamic interaction of the Jagannatha 
temple and the king in Puri as it evolved between the 16th and 18th cen- 
turies when Orissa frequently experienced wars and was fought over by 
the Afghans, Mughals and Marathas. The author also shows how after 
British colonial rule was imposed on Orissa in 1803, this relationship 
underwent serious reconfiguration. She argues that the Jagannatha order 
was an ‘altar of power’, an arena through which power relations involving 
different social groups and a whole hierarchy of rulers were mediated, 
legitimised, contested and renegotiated over time. She not only demon- 
strates how the realm of culture functions as a realm of power, but also 
how every ritual practiced in the Puri temple represents an act of managing 
power relationships. 

This study draws its research questions and methodology largely from 
the work of Herman Kulke and his colleagues whose pioneering writings 
on the Jagannatha cult opened up a new understanding of the socio- 
political processes surrounding the Jagannatha temple and brought to 
public use a vast amount of temple records and official documents. While 
acknowledging her debt to Kulke, Mubayi proceeds to explore the temple- 
state dynamic further in her formulation. Though of fundamental im- 
portance, the model of ‘osmotic penetration’ between the Jagannatha 
cult and the state that Kulke explicates, for Mubayi, the integrative agency 
of the royal authority is overlaid by its need to establish dominance. She 
is similarly critical of Kulke’s view of royal genealogies as validating 
the state structure as being ‘imbued with a certain instrumentality’ (p. 31). 
She describes her perspective as being much more nuanced as relationships 
of power possess “a certain ambiguity and portray a great deal of ambiva- 
lence’ (p. 30) and claims to explore the negotiation of power between 
groups to show not only domination and subordination but also high- 
light the ‘tensions that challenged and restructured them’ (p. 31). To what 
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extent she has accomplished this departure from Kulke’s thesis on the 
ordered state of the temple-state framework is a question that will be 
debated. 

This study uses many new sources beyond known government records, 
temple chronicles and European travel accounts. Her use of Oriya literary 
works from Sargla Das to contemporary writers as well as her interviews 
with Puri priests of all denominations, and above all, her close partici- 
pation in and observation of rituals make this study a unique piece of 
work. As she mentions in her Preface, she has a ‘feel for the game’— 
possibly acquired through her growing up in Orissa—which, she is able 
to competently integrate with her scholarly use of documentary sources. 

Mubayi’s discussion of royal authority brings out how cultural factors 
played a significant role in state formation and the defence of political 
autonomy. Through a shrewd use of ritual practices that reserved the title 
of Gajapati for the royal authority who reigned over the land of Jagannatha, 
the Khurda king attained the status of thakur raja (divine king), which 
gave him an ideological advantage over the militarily stronger Mughal 
emperor. The Marathas too respected this, and even attempted to acquire 
the title. The ritual linkage with Jagannatha established the Gajapati’s 
superiority over feudatory sub-regional rulers, which was duly maintained 
with the help of temple priests. 

Reciprocity is thus the key theme in Mubayi’s analysis and the basis 
of the sebayat system in which every section from the king to the Brahmin 
to the Sudra performed seba or service. The temple priests were rewarded 
with material gifts and honours by the palace and other wealthy patrons 
for their service to the temple and for maintaining the political and cultural 
status of the king. Long-term land grants to brahmins and the thirty-six 
service communities in the villages in the neighbourhood of the Puri 
temple provided continuity of service to the temple. Further, this temple- 
state order was reciprocally managed through the king’s multifarious 
functions of arbitration, conferring ceremonial honour, privileges or titles 
for seba to selected families and groups, donating land for such purposes 
and the performance of temple rituals. Feudatory kings too acquired legit- 
imacy through a combination of military, ritual and economic practices 
aimed at seeking access to the temple and replicating Jagannatha rituals 
and worship in their principalities (p. 56). By analysing in detail several 
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historical episodes, legends and rituals, Mubayi shows how this practice 
of reciprocity helped the temple-state order to persist for centuries until 
the British colonial regime subverted it. Yet, as she writes, the system 
has survived, ‘so much so that despite having no territorial sovereignty, 
the Gajapati Maharaja of Puri is, at many levels, the highest political 
authority in Orissa even today’ (p. 224). This shows how seriously the 
author regards the continuing moral authority of the traditional order 
for, evidently, in the contemporary political system where power is shared 
between various institutions at the state and central level, the supposed: 
moral authority of the Puri king cannot be taken literally. 

What then are the insights towards a people’s history of Orissa and 
the working of democratic politics in contemporary India that we derive 
from this major work? Firstly, despite its central focus on Jagannatha, 
the work brings out the persisting tensions between the tribal people of 
the southern and western regions and the non-tribals of coastal Orissa. 
The book makes several references to the tribal Sabara origins of the 
Jagannatha institution and, yet, its preoccupation with notions of reci- 
procity is at odds with this recognition of social conflicts and contradic- 
- tions. In noting the status of Sabara priests (called daitas) to be ‘on par 
with most priests’ (p. 108), the author creates the impression that this 
tension is adequately resolved. However, in truth, the inferior status of 
the daitas in the temple hierarchy and the brahmanisation of tribal prac- 
tices have remained a constant source of anxiety for those tribal commu- 
nities who continue to remain socially and politically exploited in the 
region. 

Second (and despite constantly reiterating that her approach is beyond 
structure), Mubayi locates the social basis of power in the caste, class, 
ritual order by discussing the structure of brahmin sasana and the caste- 
wise allotment of land under the jaj/mani system in the service villages 
around the temple region. Her very imaginative discussion of the ratha 
jatra (car festival) that involves a diverse networks of brahmins, daitas 
and mathas, depicts it as reaffirming the reciprocal order. She reads the 
chhera pahara (royal sweeping), where the. Puri king performs the ritual 
of sweeping the chariots (with a gold-plated broom) as an act through 
which the raja identifies with the lowest social segments of ‘untouchable’ 
sweepers. Further, the shouting of obscene statements by daitas against 
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the chanting of slokas by brahmins is interpreted as the polyphony of 
alternative, even dissident voices, while the grand spectacle of the car 
festival itself is seen as a public endorsement of the cultural order. And 
yet, are these not, above all, symbolic mechanisms to manage a caste 
order of hierarchy and deprivation? Had she additionally studied the 
massive relief operations mounted by the functionaries of the J agannatha 
temple during the 1866 Orissa famine, she may have further reaffirmed 
her view that the temple-state order benignly admitted channels of re- 
sponding to socio-economic crisis. In actual fact, however, these examples 
clearly bear out the character of the temple as an institution upholding 
, upper-caste power through elaborate practices of unequal interaction. 
(A potential point of interest would be the view that the author may have 
possibly taken of the challenge posed to the brahmanical caste order of 
Jagannatha by alternative 19th century religious movements such as the 
Mahima dharma.) 

Third, her critical analysis of the accounts of Bernier and John Bowry 
on the Jagannatha temple practices and her powerful exposition of the 
colonial subversion of indigenous cultural institutions provide much in- 
sight for the construction of a people’s history. The political disempower- 
ment of the Puri king and his subsequent appointment as the Temple 
Superintendent with control over land revenue worth Rs 27,000, designated 
as funds to manage the temple complex, were part of a three-dimensional 
policy of subverting the king’s role by bringing the temple-state order 
under the discipline of law and the control of the local and regional admin- 
istration. She calls this a process of ‘profanization’, a forcible shifting of 
the realm of the sacred to the level of the profane, that established a new 
form of coercion under the colonial state. The brahmanic sacred order 
had been challenged many times in history. And yet. as Mubayi shows, 
the Jagannath cultural-political order had accommodated itself to chang- 
ing circumstances often through dubious means, as finally illustrated by 
the letters exchanged between the pandas in Puri and Kolkata that eventu- 
ally allowed British entry to Puri, justified as a divine injunction from 
the Lord communicated in a dream (pp. 157-58). 

By not regarding it as merely a cult, Yaaminey Mubayi’s study of the 
socio-political dynamics of the Jagannatha order is a step forward, and 
yields many resources to understand the unequal social order represented 
by the temple. To a limited extent, her work has problematised the study 
of Jagannatha so that dalits, adivasis, women and the poor can interrogate 
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the role of this institution in maintaining social and economic hierarchies. 
This helps explain why every major political party seeks to start its elec- 
tion campaign from the temple gate in Puri. However, in the final analysis, 
the author seems too overawed by the prospect of seeking some of Lord 
Jagannatha’s saradha bali (sand of love) and ultimately hesitant in chal- 
lenging the universalist claims of the Jagannatha institution. 


Delhi MANORANJAN MOHANTY 


Michael Nijhawan, Dhadi Darbar: Religion, Violence and the Perform- 
ance of Sikh History. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006. xiii 
+272 pp. Plates, map, notes, appendices, bibliography, index. Rs 545 
(hardback). 


The rise of Akali politics and the strengthening of the Punjabi Suba Morcha 
after the Partition paved the way for the religious revival of Sikh identity 
within the public sphere. In this nuanced and well-researched social his- 
tory of the Dhadis, Michael Nijhawan unpacks the complex relationship 
of Dhadi performative traditions with the changing contours of Sikh reli- 
gious and political identities in Punjab. In a clear departure from folklor- 
istic approaches, Nijhawan manages to expand existing epistemological 
frameworks by locating Dhadi performing traditions beyond the narrow 
confines of Sikh history and placing them in the larger field of cultural 
practice in the Punjab region. What gets highlighted in the process are 
discursive practices that bring out ambiguities in the social and religious 
embeddedness of the Dhadi subject in relation to the Sikh community. 

Engaging with the field of subaltern history, Nijhawan allows the 
reader several entry points to understand the world of the Dhadi singer, 
who exists on the margins of Sikh religion. Through a textual and critical 
analysis of printed Dhadi literature and other literary genres, images of 
Sikh history as depicted in posters, text books and performance videos, 
interviews with Dhadi performers, ethnographic encounters and anecdotal 
narratives, the author traces the continuities and discontinuities in the 
representational forms of the Dhadi bards as they negotiate the transitions 
from a shared, pluralistic ludic and Sufi traditions to a more exclusivist 
Sikh religious idiom from the 1920s onwards. 

In the section on ‘Event as Monument’, the Shahidganj mosque of 
Lahore—which was closed when the Sikhs regained power in Punjab 
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after 1762 as it was always considered as a site representing the atrocities 
of Mughal and Afghan rulers upon the Sikhs—becomes a site of conflict 
as Dhadi representational forms keep alive the memory of the sacrifice 
of the lives of Sikh women in the mosque. In 1935 the site once again 
came under dispute between the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabhandak Com- 
mittee (SGPC) and the Muslim Anjuman Islamia. In this context, Nijhawan 
excavates a Dhadi text published in 1942 that recalls through oratory 
and song the incidents of 1750s when the Governor of Punjab, Mir Mannu, 
ordered the killing of Sikh women and children in Shahidganj. Published 
by Sohan Singh Seetal, this narrative of Sikh pain becomes the basis to 
make a persuasive claim for Sikh ownership of the site. Nijhawan’s read- 
ing of this highly performative text demonstrates that the martyrdom and 
sacrifices of Sikh women were invoked to take on the burden of present- 
day anxieties of the 1930s when, ‘major religious communities were 
getting entangled in a new discourse of territorial reordering’, and separate 
electorates were being introduced for Sikh, Muslim and Hindu commu- 
nities by the British government. Dhadi representations of martyrdom 
become vehicles for asserting an exclusive Sikh identity in which the 
past and the present are made to coalesce through an aestheticisation of 
violence within these narrative forms. Drawing parallels with the history 
of Ayodhya, Nijhawan shows how the Shahidganj monument gets sym- 
bolically constructed to legitimise Sikhs claim for territorial and political 
power through a citing and reiterating of the moral authority of martyrdom. 

Despite the close linkages of the Dhadis with discourses of Sikh iden- 
tity politics as many Dhadis are dalit Sikhs or Muslims, Nijhawan argues 
that the place of the Dhadi bards need to be understood within the context 
of the larger shared performance cultures of the Punjab known for their 
saint veneration and ludic traditions. Mounting a critique of the writings 
of Pettigrew and Fenech which tend to view Dhadi narratives of suffering 
and martyrdom as seamlessly fitting into the ideologies of Sikh reformists 
(Fenech 2000) and the Khalistan movement (Pettigrew 1992), Nijhawan 
shows that Dhadi self-representations serve as far more important markers 
to analyse the complex relationship between the performer and religious 
community, marked as it is by constant negotiations through different 
historical junctures. In this context, the life of Sohan Singh Seetal (the 
publisher of the above-mentioned narrative on the tyranny of Mir Mannu) 
exemplifies the diverse and eclectic influences on him ranging from those 
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of a travelling Udasi sant who teaches him Gurumukhi; his teacher, Murli 
Ram, from whom he imbibes a deep interest in Urdu poetry; Baba Chirag 
Din, a Mirasi bard, who trained him in music, and finally a low-caste 
rababi singer who came to Seetal’s village as part of a theatre group. The 
author shows how Seetal’s oratory in the last section represents this plural 
self, marked equally by the shared religious traditions of Punjab as by 
the exclusivist thrust of Sikh piety as defined by Khalsa values. 

Combining semiotics with ethnography, Nijhawan analyses the con- 
temporary performative scene of Dhadi sabhas and melas to bring into 
sharp focus the marginality of the Dhadi singer. Through the clever use 
of language and gestures couched in the idiom of servility towards Sikh 
patrons, the low-caste Dhadi performer opens up a space for representing 
a dissenting identity. These attempts by the Dhadi performer to continu- 
ously redefine himself through layers of signification also serve to under- 
line the complexities in the relationship between patron and client, self 
and community. 


Lady Shri Ram College for Women SHIKHA JHINGAN 
University of Delhi 


Radha D’ Souza, Interstate Disputes over Krishna Waters: Law, Science 
and Imperialism. New Delhi: Orient Longman, 2006. xxii + 573 pp. 
Maps, tables, figures, references, index. Rs 1,150 (hardback). 


The hegemonic discourses of development in India as they evolved first 
under British colonialism and after World War IT under American imperi- 
alism, have equally aimed at consolidating the expansion of capitalism, 
while sustaining the transition from colonial to a post-colonial democratic 
state. Arguing that the developmental perspective blurs ‘the legal and 
institutional continuities between the early colonialism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the era of high colonialism of the nineteenth 
century, and the neo-colonialism of the twentieth century’ (p. 11), largely 
through an ahistorical conception of the economic gap between de- 
veloped and underdeveloped nation-states, the present work plots the 
Krishna river waters dispute against the systemic and evident connections 
between colonial, imperialist and neo-colonialist strands that feed into 
nationalist thinking and developmental paradigms. Colonial systems of 
control over land and water have been carried through two World Wars 
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into the post-Independence era of constitutionalism and federalism mainly 
through the instruments of law and developmental thinking. The tradition 
of creating private rights while giving the state ‘absolute rights over rivers 
and lakes (and other natural resources) in the tradition of Roman public 
law’ (p. 148) has created the grounds for vigorous conflict over access 
and ownership rights. Divided into four sections and seventeen chapters, 
the study traces the Krishna waters dispute from the Agreement of 1882, 
through the Krishna Water Agreement of 1951, showing how it has been 
impacted by the reorganisation of states and the subsequent setting up of 
the Krishna Water Disputes Tribunal (KWDT) and its attempts to address 
the dispute within the new constitutionalist frameworks while simultan- 
eously reinforcing the values of the development project while addressing 
the dispute. 

The second section seeks to analyse the development of this fraught 
interstate dispute over the sharing of Krishna waters between Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. These disputes are situated against 
agreements over river water during the inter-war period, whose repercus- 
sions reverberate in current conflicts over Krishna waters. This and the 
next section underscore how different interests of various socio-political 
agents such as political parties, civil society movements and community 
groups have come into conflict with the state’s constitutional capacities 
that have been bolstered through a ‘masterly’ appropriation of the instru- 
mentalist and rationalist concerns of science, technology and law. Censur- 
ing the role of science and technology as the ‘constitutive element’ that 
shapes the ‘generative condition’ (p. 463) for water conflicts in India, 
the third section documents the history of the dispute over Krishna waters 
as it develops in the context of economic planning and the movement 
from the late colonial to the post-colonial period. Alongside the role of 
the United Nations (UN), bodies such as the International Commission 
on Large Dams that became prominent in the inter-war period advanced 
the adoption of technologies and planning options that ‘promised’ devel- 
opment. However, these policy choices have continued to prevail even 
though they created indebtedness and inequity. If ‘data’ was the all- 
important criteria that would establish the scientificity of the develop- 
mental project, in seeking the archives for various river basin projects, 
D’Souza discovers that scandalously, often these projects went ahead 
even though necessary supporting data did not exist. So, key technical 
assessments were arrived at, not through empirical facts but, through 
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questionable estimates, allowing official reports to be peppered with state- 
ments such as “The constants in the formula.... could be fixed by general 
experience of these factors and checked and corrected by comparison by 
computed run offs against actuals even if only few actuals are available’. 
Thus as D’souza notes, technical expertise was now no longer about 
marshalling the requisite scientific and technological inputs for river basin 
projects but about ‘how dams may be constructed with inadequate dis- 
charge data’ (p. 436). 

The fourth section reiterates her fundamental argument about the link- 
ages between the post-World War II development projects and the legacies 
of British colonialism while trying to offer some concluding reflections 
in re-visioning the quest for self-determination. Written with great intel- 
lectual and scholarly perspicacity, the book comes at a time when debates 
about water as a scarce resource have acquired a serious urgency in litera- 
ture on development across disciplines as well on the agenda of grassroots 
and global fora. The author’s eclecticism lies in the multi-dimensional 
approach she brings to her subject; however, her theoretical borrowings 
do not always seem to come together smoothly in an elucidation of the 
specific historical trajectory and concrete instances she examines. How- 
ever, the attempt to establish continuities between contemporary articu- 
lations of development discourse with colonial frameworks, policies and 
laws will make the work of interest to researchers, policy makers and the 
informed reading public. 


Central University ADITYA K. MISHRA 
Hyderabad 


P.L. Madan, River Ganga: A Cartographic Mystery. New Delhi: Manohar 
Publishers, 2005. 110 pp. Maps, notes, bibliography. Rs 500 (hardback). 


Very interestingly this book traces the evolution of perceptions of the 
Indian landscape through its cartographic representations from the earliest 
times. As someone who has headed the Maps Division of the National 
Archives of India, the author is able to marshal appropriate primary data 
backed by rich insights into changing perceptions of the Indian landscape. 
At the outset, however, it is worth demystifying the author’s claim to de- 
mystify the depiction of Ganga as a river flowing in south-central India 
and draining into the Bay of Bengal (see jacket, and Map 3.1, p. 48) in 
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the maps by many well-known and respectable early cartographers. From 
our modem perspective, early cartographic depictions of the Indian 
landscape remained quite inaccurate and betrayed an insufficient know- 
ledge of the Indian landscape. So it is important that such errors ought 
not to have any deeper meaning needlessly assigned to them. Even if its 
core ‘mystery’ may appear to this reviewer as a bit of a false start, it is 
the remainder of the book that interests. 

Titled, “India in the Western Tradition B.C. Era’, Chapter 1 initially 
explores the links India had with other countries in the era before Christ. 
Arguing that by the Homeric age, around 850 BCE, the entire western 
world was perhaps aware of India, the author tries to derive answers to 
questions about how the size of India and its contours seemed to ‘neigh- 
bours’ such as the Babylonians and Egyptians from the cartographic de- 
pictions of the period. In positing these answers, this chapter provides 
an excellent overview of early cartographic attempts undertaken by 
Megasthenes, Arrian, Strabo, Marcus Vipasanius Agrippa, Ptolemy and 
Pliny. Even though their knowledge of India extra~-Gangem was quite 
limited, the author suggests that Erastothenes and cartographers after 
him represent an improved understanding of the Indian landscape. 

The second chapter is titled ‘India in the Western Tradition (Early 
A.C. Era—1500)’. Arguing that cartography began to emerge at the initial 
stages of the Christian era, this chapter goes on to explore the ‘two distinct 
traditions ... (that) were deeply influenced, respectively, by the two great 
religions of the world, Islam and Christianity’ (p. 28). The author neither 
explains nor explores whether cartographic traditions existed within India 
at that point: even if sea-faring started as late as the Mauryan period, the 
possibility of evidence for cartographic texts from the subcontinent for 
this period is a question that would merit some attention. Arabian cartog- 
raphers and geographers made their impact in this period. One of these 
was Muhammad-ibn-Kathir-al-Fargani (d. 830), who besides making 
Ptolemy’s Geographia, well-known by this time, accessible to the Arab 
world by translating it into Arabic, also introduced the concept of climate 
zones. In the millennium after Ptolemy, legends about the fabulous east 
gained ground in Europe, impelling Portugal to launch its path-breaking 
voyage castwards in the 15th century, at a time when European knowledge 
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on this was still limited. The growing tendency to base maps on empirical 
data, Portolan techniques and on travel accounts of voyagers like Marco 
Polo and others of his ilk now developed in Europe, allowing for a better 
cartographic image of peninsular India to emerge. The Venetian voy- 
ager, Nicolo de Conti travelled up the Ganges for three months around 
1447—48, and described these places in detail. The publication of Ptolemy's 
Geographia added significantly to the store house and dissemination of 
European cartographic knowledge. Still borne out by a combination of 
fact, fable, myth and fancy derived from classical and Biblical literature, 
the perception of India till the 15th century was that it encompassed the 
territory between the Indus and the Ganges. In ancient maps, the river 
Ganges was considered as the eastern boundary of India; later on, of the 
then known world, ‘leading every major map-maker and geographical 
writer from Eratosthenes onwards to have speculated over the place of 
origin of the river’ (p. 42). Magellan’s voyage finally punctured this myth 
about the Ganges being the eastern boundary of India, beyond which 
was supposed to lie the most uninhabitable desert. 

The third chapter, titled, ‘The Lure of the Ganga’, provides further 
information about the cartographic knowledge about India in the west, 
mainly in Spain and Portugal. Barros’ map of Bengal (c. 1550) is perhaps 
the earliest map showing the imaginary river Ganga in peninsular India 
(p. 47). The question about the great mystery of the persistent fascination 
and myths surrounding cartographic depictions of Ganga raised at the 
beginning of the book finds mention again here. Venerated by those who 
dwelt next to her, and given the profound geographical presence and 
strategic importance of the Ganges to trade and commerce, it is no surprise 
that the river has been the persistent object of some accurate and several 
speculative accounts. 

Dealing with further changes in perspectives and perceptions of India, 
Chapter 4 notes that, ‘we now know that till the eighteenth century, there 
was little real knowledge about the geography of India’ (p. 71). During 
the 18th and 19th centuries onwards, colonial cartography ushered in the 
first systematic mapping of the Indian terrain. With no fewer than thirteen 
exquisite plates, Madan identifies several distinguished cartographers 
of the period. The greater need for military interventions and interaction 
with the people of India made the refutation of previously held erroneous 
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cartographic notions (including the depiction of the Ganga’s origin in 
the Manasarovar in a map commissioned by the Chinese Emperor Kanghi 
in 1698), both possible and necessary. 

To conclude, this wonderful book surpasses Susan Gole’s preceding 
authoritative work. Unfortunately, the small print size obfuscates some 
of its merit. Professor Madan’s endeavours to give us a detailed and well- 
illustrated history of the cartography of India is indeed commendable. 
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Mythily Sivaraman, Fragments of a Life: A Family Archive. New Delhi: 
Zubaan, 2006. xxi + 207 pp. Plates, notes. Rs 395 (hardback). 


This book aims to reconstruct the life of a south Indian upper-caste woman 
using her sparse but significant diary notings. The author is the grand- 
daughter of Subbalakshmi, whose life is reconstructed and life experi- 
ences articulated in the form of this book. The book includes brief accounts 
of Subbalakshmi’s family, her desire and determination to acquire know- 
ledge and learning, her unhappy marriage and struggle to educate her 
daughter, an only surviving child, and lastly, her prolonged ill-health and 
psychosomatic suffering. More significantly, the various chapters sketch 
Subbalakshmi’s keen interest as a young woman to participate in larger 
social and political issues of her time despite the prevailing restrictions 
on women in a patriarchal society. Her monetary contributions to the 
freedom movement, notwithstanding her own limited means, and her 
commitment to wearing khadi, clearly, bring this out. This intermeshing 
of her personal experiences and decisions governing her public life is an 
outstanding aspect of her story, and the book. The stories of other women 
and men in her family allow the author to highlight and comment upon 
many crucial gender issues, including the exploitation of women within 
marriage and the strong cultural norms against women’s education and 
participation in the public sphere. The volume also makes a significant 
methodological contribution by demonstrating the use of the diary as a 
research tool to gather primary information. 
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James M. White, Advancing Family Theories. Thousand Oaks: Sage Pub- 
lications, 2005. ix + 99p. Tables, figures, notes, references, indices. 
$ 39.95 (paperback). 


The book primarily addresses the question of theory in social science, 
its value, present status and areas for future work, with particular reference 
to the family as an institution. Making a strong case for the importance 
of theory in social science, the author argues that theories on the family 
would assist understanding across cultural contexts and variations. He 
points out that sound theonsing helps in building knowledge, as a result 
of which social science is able to contribute to social development goals. 
Theory serves to help interpret, predict and explain, even if in limited 
ways. Yet, he acknowledges that no single theory 1s adequate to understand 
an institution or is infallible in its explanation of social phenomena. The 
book contains exhaustive reviews of various theories used to understand 
the institution of family, and also points to their limitations. The author 
points towards the potential of two relatively new and complementary 
theories—rational choice and transition theory—in understanding the 
internal and external dynamics of the family. The former is traced primar- 
ily to Coleman’s work in Foundations of Social Theory. The latter appears 
as a blending of significant components of various theories emerging from 
family development and life-course approaches. Finally, he discusses 
how theories are tools to help further understanding and refining empirical 
research. Thus, there is no disjuncture between research and theory; both 
are required to make the study of society a credible science. 
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Islamic ‘reform’, the nation-state and the 
liberal subject: The cultural politics of 
identity in Kachchh, Gujarat 


Farhana Ibrahim 


This article argues that transnational Islamuc movements provide discursive fields within 
which Muslim women in Kachchh, Gujarat, are able to contest prescriptive notions of 
work, the body, honour and piety. It reflects on the articulation of collective Identity and 
us gendered dimensions, as manifested in a conjuncture of global discourses—tslamic 
reform as well as NGO-led polittcal-economic emancipation, While neo-liberal devel- 
opment discourse ts rooted in the philosophy of the liberal, autonomous, modern subject, 
movements of religious revival are often thought of as epttomising the non-liberal, ‘trad- 
ional subject. I suggest that the dichotomies of modernitwtradition or liberal/non-liberal 
are productively disrupted when one examines how these discourses become entangled 
with one another to produce subjectinties that are somehow indebted to both, as a new 
space opens up for women to selectively redefine choices that are responsive to both local 
and global conditions. The article also uses this ethnography to ask how we might reconcile 
global, transnational religious idioms with a more secular—tiberal market discourse which, 
in turn, generates beliefs and practices that seek to manipulate identities in the public 
sphere. The article concludes by questioning the modular nature of the liberal pubhc sphere, 
by reflecting on the role played by religious movements in constituting such a sphere. 


I 
Introduction 


In this article, I argue that transnational Islamic movements provide 
discursive fields within which Muslim women in Kachchh, India, are 
able to contest prescriptive notions of work, the body, honour and piety. 
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Further, global cultural and political economic flows provide innovative 
spaces for the articulation of individual and group identities within, and 
transcending, the context of the nation-state. The Jatts are semi-mobile 
pastoralists who live along the India-Pakistan border in the adjacent 
districts of Kachchh (in India) and Sindh (in Pakistan). Jatt women’s 
clothing is intricately embroidered. This embroidery is deeply embedded 
within the community’s oral traditions as an index of honour, feminine 
virtue and piety. Since the late 1980s, many Jatt women are organised 
under local Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) that enable the 
production and marketing of embroidered fabrics. This draws them 
directly into the market as wage-earning artisans. Simultaneously, recent -~ 
debates on Islamic ‘reform’ have opened up the field of what constitutes 
‘correct’ Islamic practice.' The commoditisation of embroidery has at- 
tracted the ire of the conservative Islamic establishment as it now circu- 
lates in wider circuits of exchange than traditionally sanctioned. Here, 
I reflect on the articulation of group identity and its gendered dimensions, 
as manifested in a conjuncture of global discourses—Islamic reform as 
well as political-economic emancipation through the NGO culture. While 
neo-liberal development discourse is rooted in the philosophy of the lib- 
eral, autonomous, modem subject, movements of religious revival are 
often thought of as epitomising the non-liberal, ‘traditional’ subject. In 
what follows, I suggest that the dichotomies of moderity/tradition or 
liberal/non-liberal are productively disrupted when one examines how 
these discourses become entangled with one another to produce sub- ; 
jectivities that are somehow indebted to both, as a new space opens up 
for Jatt women to selectively redefine choices that are responsive to both 
local and global conditions. 

Further, this ethnography may be useful to discuss the implications 
of globalised discursive idioms (such as those of development and reli- 
gion) for the emergence of new forms of agency at the intersections of 
politics and culture. It may also illuminate how the state-society relation- 
ship is recast in the context of global, transnational forms of identific- 
ation. More specifically, one could ask, what kinds of symbolic repertoires 


` 1 Notions of ‘reform’ ın Islam are contested as I attempt to highlight here; although 
I do not place the term in quotation marks each time, my use of the term ‘reform’ isin , ^ 
tended to indicate a critical reflection on its use. 
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are invoked as a group forges a public, civic identity in a multi-cultural, 
multi-ethnic and secular state such as India? How might we reconcile 
the fusion of global, transnahonal religious idioms with a more secular- 
liberal market discourse which in turn generates beliefs and practices 
that seek to manipulate identities in the public sphere? And finally, how 
might this ethnographic case study help us in reconstituting a public 
sphere outside of the classical liberal tradition? How do transnational 
religious discourses and practices contribute to rearticulating a public 
sphere that is not necessarily predicated upon a Habermasian assumption 
of secular liberalism and the attendant separation of public and private, 
politics and religion or group and individual? 


i 
Discursive conjunctures and border politics 


Kachchh is a district that lies along India’s western border with Pakistan. 
Historically and geographically, it has remained relatively peripheral to 
the subcontinent’s mainstream. Once an island surrounded by inlets of 
the Arabian Sea, and an independent princely kingdom until 1948, it was 
only joined administratively and then by rail and road networks, to the 
western Indian state of Gujarat in the 1960s. The district is located in an 
arid ecological zone, vast tracts of which are practically uninhabitable. 
The average annual rainfall is approximately 250 mm and very unevenly 
distributed throughout the year, most of it often occurring: within less 
than ten days (Ferroukhi and Chokkakula 1996). In the district as a 
whole—and more so in northern and western Kachchh—tivelihoods have 
traditionally been constituted through pastoral activity. Agrarian pro- 
duction in these areas is low. A season of failed or low rainfall has a 
direct impact on the capacity of local populations to maintain livestock, 
adversely affecting their economic activity for the entire year. In the late 
1970s, after a series of severe droughts, a number of interventions were 
made by the state as well as by individuals, to promote handicrafts as an 
alternative means of income generation. These interventions were ex- 
tremely successful and, within India, Kachchh soon become renowned 
for its richly embroidered fabrics. It would not be an overstatement to 
suggest that textiles and handicrafts contributed to bringing Kachchh 
firmly onto the map of India. In fact, locally produced embroidery was 
central to the way Kachchh presented itself to the outside world, to the 
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extent that it had come to signify ‘authentic Indian tradition’ during the 
late 1970s, 1980s and 1990s, as it circulated among global circuits of elite 
consumption via a network of NGOs as well as state-run organisations. 

More recently, a high-intensity earthquake in January 2001 further 
reduced Kachchh’s remaining isolation from the Indian mainstream. After 
the earthquake, Kachchh has been through tumultuous changes; patterns 
of livelihood have altered and traditional lifestyles have come under in- 
creasing pressure under the impact of various disaster management 
schemes. State-sponsored incentives for modernisation and industrial- 
isation have brought the district into the forefront of Gujarat’s campaign 
to present itself as one of India’s most ‘developed’ industrialised regions 
in the country. 

There is more to the contextual specificity of Kachchh. The entire 
district lies along India’s border with Pakistan. This border has been a 
politically sensitive one since its creation in 1947. It remains heavily 
surveyed and policed; border crossing is strictly prohibited along this 
entire section. The areas immediately on the border are also populated 
by the political and religious minorities of the region. The Jatts are a 
Muslim pastoral community in this area. As mobile populations with 
social networks of various kinds with people across the border, they are 
stigmatised in the political discourse of the region, which has been arti- 
culated in recent years within a strong Hindu nationalist idiom. The com- 
munal riots that engulfed large parts of Gujarat in early 2002 were 
regarded as specifically targeted against the minority Muslim population 
of the region. The violence, in which over 2,000 people died and over a 
100,000 were displaced and rendered homeless, have been described as ‘a 
veritable pogrom, a systematic, targeted massacre of a religious minority, 
with the full complicity, consent and direct involvement of the state, and 
a good chunk of Gujarat’s power elite’ (Bidwai 2002). 

The Hindu nationalist rhetoric that has become normalised in Gujarat 
since 2002, regards itinerant Muslims who live along the border with the 
Islamic state of Pakistan as people of dubious moral and national char- 
acter. They are routinely harassed by the border security officials, sus- 
pected of illegal border crossing or smuggling, and are typically described 
in the regional media and middle-class discourse, influenced by post-9/11 
global media trends, as facilitators in international ‘terrorist’ activities. 

In Kachchh, each ethnic group has its own distinctive tradition of 
embroidering its clothing. As mentioned earlier, from the 1970s onwards, 
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a number of organisations (non-governmental as well as state-run) started 
working with rural women in Kachchh, marketing these embroidered 
fabrics to an up-market clientele in India and increasingly, overseas. This 
development is part of a dual approach that seeks to generate local em- 
ployment in a frequently drought-ravaged land, and equally significantly, 
is an aspect of the surveillance and control of these frontier populations, 
a measure to keep residents of the border villages suitably employed, 
where ‘suitability’ is indexed by an active participation in the market 
economy, and staying away from potentially lucrative but, from the point 
of view of the state, illegal, cross-border activities. The potentially trans- 
national affiliation of these frontier communities is regarded by the state 
as a threat to the moral boundaries of the nation-state. 

From about the late 1990s, discourses of Islamic ‘reform’ that advocate 
a strict adherence to a universal normative structure of the religion have 
started gaining currency in Kachchh, among educated urban Muslims 
and also increasingly among the more marginalised populations along 
the border. I should underscore that ideas of universalism embodied in 
this instance of Islamic reform are very much the product of a specific 
historical context. In this case, notions of an Islamic ‘universal’ are based 
on a Saudi Arabian model due to historical and sociological links, such 
as trade and migrant labour, with that part of the world (Simpson 2003). 

From the point of view of the reformists, pastoral populations like the 
Jatts are illiterate, ignorant and superstitious, and follow a not very dis- 
cerning or modern (and therefore, in their reckoning, a morally corrupt) 
form of Islam. The Jatts’ marginal position on the interstices of the nation- 
state, in a province under the domination of right-wing Hindu militant 
nationalists makes them a prime target for reformists who set out to create 
‘ideal’ Muslim subjects. Underlying the reformists’ appeal to the Jatts 18 
the injunction that an adherence to a morally pure, ethically discriminatory 
and consciously informed practice of Islam will render them visibly em- 
powered as desirable subjects in some universal transnational Islamic 
sense, even if the nation-state has dismissed them as disloyal or un- 
worthy citizens. 

While neo-liberal development discourse, actualised in this instance 
through the commoditisation of craft skills, is rooted in the philosophy 
of the liberal, autonomous, modern subject, movements of religious re- 
vival are often thought of as embodying notions of the non-liberal or 
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non-modern subject, with a compromised or subjugated autonomy 
(Mahmood 2005). For the purposes of this article, I am interested in 
what happens when the secular—tiberal discourse of the modem subject 
encounters religio-moral discourses that advocate a moral and ethical 
regulation of the individual. These two sets of discourses are sometimes 
seen as the antithesis of each other: one liberal and modern, the preserve 
of the secular public sphere, the other illiberal, traditional and the concern 
of the private self. We tend to inherit this dichotomy with the classical 
seculariberal model where the public sphere is seen to be concerned 
with politics while the ethical realm of virtues and morality is relegated 
to the private sphere (see, for example, Hirschkind 2001 and Mahmood 
2005 who have made similar observations). Although sometimes posited 
as antagonistic in their perception of the individual subject, I shall argue 
that the discursive conjuncture that their intersection creates in Kachchh 
opens up a radically new space for the re-articulation of local gender 
relations, a re-conceptualisation of the public sphere and the renegotiation 
of how a religious minority defines its relationship vis-a-vis the state. 
In Kachchh, advocates of Islamic reform are defined by the neo-liberal 
discourse of the NGO circuit, as ‘traditionalists’ or ‘fundamentalists’, 
advocating patriarchal norms of Islamic piety that are designed to keep 
women out of the workforce.? For instance, an aspect of Islamic morality 
that is increasingly prescribed as singular and normative by the agents 
of reform is the injunction to Muslim women to adopt the veil as a ‘proper’, 


* After the carthquako of 2001 and, subsequently, the infamous anti-Muslim pogroms 
in Gujarat in 2002, I suggest that ‘development’ in Kachchh ends up reinforcing the same 
Kinds of neo-liberal policies and attitudes that are seen as central to Hindutva politics (see 
also Simpson 2004). Within Kachchh, development and surveillance contmmue as two sides 


ledged complicity between NGOs and the agenda of the developmental state Even though 
the growth of NGO intervention is often understood as moving in to address the lacuna 
created by the withdrawal of the state from a strictly developmental and welfare agenda 
(as it embraces neo-liberalism more openly) (seo, for example, Baviskar 2005), we need 
also to cuitically examine the relationship between NGOs and the state especially when 
they are less clearly distinguishable from ones another 
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modest form of body covering. In the discourse of the market economy, 
the veil with its attendant notions of modesty and association with the 
private sphere is seen as a hindrance to women’s liberty and a sign of 
their oppression. It is also perceived as an impediment to their fully en- 
tering the market as artisans who are expected to travel along with their 
wares to metropolitan centres where they provide the much-lauded ‘story 
behind the stitches’, bringing a touch of rustic authenticity to the highly 
exoticised handcrafted fabrics purchased by urban consumers. 

However, reactions to reform among the Jatts have been neither sin- 
gular nor uncontested. The successful integration of a few Jatt villages 
into the market-oriented craft sector has produced an internal crisis within 
the community. This crisis is animated by the controversial commod- 
' itisation of a traditional craft skill; the question, in other words, of what 
it means to globalise the circulation of something that had until now cir- 
culated in far more circumscribed and ritwalised spheres of exchange. 
This debate, that at first glance seems to be just a matter of commoditisa- 
tion, becomes even more complicated in the context of reformist dis- 
courses about Islamic piety and morality. Women are the central subjects 
in this crisis, for not only do they wear the traditionally embroidered. 
dresses that are upheld by the conservative religious establishment as 
the index of feminine, therefore community honour, but they are also the 
ones who are now, as wage earners, reproducing this embroidery for sale 
in the market, throwing the conservative keepers of ‘traditional’ values 
into a deep crisis. 

By conservative in this context I mean those who are opposed to the 
discourses of reform. Islamic reform in Kachchh is seen as the harbinger 
of modernity, an explicit break from the past and from what is seen as 
local tradition (cf. Brenner 1996; Jones 2007); typically, it is regarded as 
something from the ‘outside’ to be avoided for its dilution of local custom. 
Additionally, women in Kachchh tend to oppose reformist discourses 
due to the latter’s strict emphasis on gender segregation and veiling, among 
other practices. Though apparently paradoxical to the outside observer, 
to whom veiling may denote regressive social or religious mores, these 
practices are in fact promoted by reformists as self-consciously modern 
‘Islamic’ ways of being; in other words, inhabiting the globally recognised 
idioms of the religion. Carla Jones (2007) demonstrates a similar correl- 
ation between the rise of Islamic dress and the exercise of self-consciously 
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modem, consumerist choices among urban women in Indonesia. In 
Kachchh, too, Islamic reform 1s presented as an aspect of an enlightened 
Islamic modernity; this is in fact one of the key appeals to marginal 
subjects like the Jatts and especially men from all Muslim groups, for it 
taps into their desire to be modern, educated, and above all, ‘rational’. 
After the anti-Muslim pogrom of 2002 in Gujarat, Islamic reform is also 
seen as a means of empowerment for a minority religious community 
that perceives itself as being abandoned by a nominally secular state that 
has in practice compromised its neutrality in favour of the religious and 
cultural majority. While the commoditisation of Jatt embroidery is 
strongly contested by traditionalists opposed to reform, it has found a 
surprising ally in the reformist movement, although this may be some- 
thing of an unintentional consequence of the movement. I say surprising 
because, as the aforementioned discussion indicates, commoditisation 
creates linkages between Jatt villages and the wider national and even 
international markets that are often contradictory to the reformist dis- 
course on morality, piety and veiling, for women artisans tend not to 
support the veil for practical purposes. Further, women involved in the 
production of embroidery for the market also support commoditisation 
despite the fact that by and large they tend to oppose Islamic reform and 
its patriarchal prescriptions. In subsequent sections, I shall explore this 
apparent paradox and the reasons behind this seeming correlation between 
what is perceived as a global Islamic modernity and the secular-liberal 
discourse of the market. 


i 
Clothing and community 


One of the first things that strikes even a casual visitor to any Jatt settle- 
ment in Kachchh, is the dress worn by the women. With the exception of 
the more urbanised Jatt women who live in towns, almost all village- 
dwelling Jatts, and all older Jatt women, wear exactly the same kind of 
long flowing red dress, gathered in and tied at the waist. The front of the 
dress is covered with a large square patch of dense embroidery. This 
dress is called churi and the embroidered front, attached separately onto 
it, is the ghor. Together the garment is called the ghaggo. This is how 
Jatt women are traditionally supposed to dress, and there are elaborate 
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rules and regulations over who can and cannot wear a ghaggo; this dress 
thus becomes a symbol that regulates membership in the community, 
as the community is literally inscribed on the bodies of its wearers 
(Durkheim 1976; Turner 1967). Terence Turner (1979: 112) has argued 
that clothing literally produces social and cultural subjects as 


the surface of the body, as the common frontier of society, the social 
self, and the psycho-biological individual, becomes the symbolic stage 
upon which the drama of socialisation is enacted, and bodily adorn- 
ment (in all its culturally multifarious forms, from body-painting to 
clothing and from feather head-dresses to cosmetics) becomes the 
language through which it is expressed. 


The distinctive dress of Jatt women is therefore linked to a public enun- 
ciation of a unique identity for the Jatts and one that marks them off 
even from other Mushms in Kachchh. Over time, some women, especially 
younger girls and women who moved out of ancestral villages into urban 
areas, have given this up for what they describe as modern styles of 
clothing; this is the shalwar kamiz, baggy trousers and a long tunic worn 
by women in northern India and in Kachchh marked as generically 
Muslim women’s wear in contrast to the sari, usually worn by Hindu 
women. This shift away from the traditional dress is legitimised by them 
with reference to the norms of modesty and appropriate dress that have 
been imbibed from the movement for Islamic reform. The shalwar kamiz 
is encouraged by the movement as it is seen to cover the lower body 
more securely than a loosely-flowing dress. Reformists also encourage 
the use of the veil to cover the face, again taking recourse to an Islamic 
vision of modernity to legitimise its use; the embroidered dress is then 
relegated to the realm of tradition—not ‘properly’ Islamic enough. The 
advocates of Islamic reform also encourage the shalwar kamiz for unlike 
the Jatt dress, it promotes some kind of standardisation among Muslim 
women’s clothing at least in northern India. This goes along with their 
attempts to create a pan-Indian Islamic identity, one that seeks to distil 
and homogenise disparate regional experiences of Islam into a singular 
normative ideal. 

As elaborated upon by Jatt cosmology and practice, however, this red 
dress is connected to a ‘key symbol’ (Ortner 1973) around which an en- 
tire social and ritual structure is elaborated. This is a Jatt female figure 
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called Mai (mother). Mai is worshipped as a saint and is articulated as 
the core symbol of community for the Jatts, and one that significantly sets 
them apart from all the other Muslims in Kachchh. Mai is also associated 
with the settlement of the Jatts over a defined spatial area that, through 
her, becomes infused with notions of territonality, justice and good gov- 
ernance. Present~day commemorations of Mai have to contend with dis- 
courses of Islamic reform that strongly condemn the worship of saints 
among Muslims. Unlike certain other pastoral groups who have, for the 
most part, given up saint veneration, the Jatts render their adherence to 
Mai more tenaciously than ever. In contemporary Kachchh, Mai is pro- 
duced as far more than a spiritual symbol. She acquires her importance 
as an emblem of community that is unique to the Jatts, marking them as 
distinct from all other Muslim groups in Kachchh. One would have to 
ask, what are the stakes for a stigmatised, mostly illiterate community, 
in every sense on the margins of a Hindu nationalist state, to produce 
themselves as the bearers of a distinct identity? Defending their identity 
as unique, holding on to the distinct and pubtic symbol of Mai, the Jatts 
simultaneously resist assimilation into the universalising norm presented 
to them by the proponents of Islamic reform as well as the Gujarati state’s 
designation of them as minority Muslims. But even as the Jatts resist the 
call to homogenisation by the reformists, those Jatt women who have 
started producing embroidery for the market, have taken to an active and 
vocal support for Islamic reform, albeit as I suggest below, on their own 
terms, derived from within their own lexicon of Islamic morality and in- 
dividual choice. Their justification for market rationality comes not from 
the secular-liberal development discourse of the NGOs that employ them 
but from within a religious tradition that cuts across the liberal separation 
of public and private, state and religion, group and individual as well as 
the regulatory boundaries of the nation-state. 


IV 
Mai and a ‘counterpublic’? 


There is a rich body of oral history that elaborates upon Mai’s divinity 
and her canonisation within Jatt collective memory. She has a nested 
sequence of dargahs (shrines) dedicated to her memory. In Kachchh, the 
main dargah is the one located in a space known as Mai na padh (Mai’s 
space), 15 miles north-west of Bhuj, the district capital. According to 
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community legends Mai was born across the border in Sindh’s Badin 
district. This is where her asl (original or authentic) shrine is situated. 
The shrine in Kachchh is considered to be merely a memorial, albeit the 
most important one for Jatts resident in Kachchh. The geography con- 
secrated by Mai through her legendary travels produces a sacred landscape 
for her followers. It is not unusual for shrines and temples to be inherently 
associated with space, a special sacred spot that is revealed through divine 
injunction (Shulman 1980). Mai is said to have located the site of her 
own memorial. Other associations between gods and space occur in their 
incarnations as protectors or guardian deities, typically guarding the 
boundaries or frontiers of villages (Daniel 1984; Dirks 1987). Religious 
institutions such as temples or shrines are also instrumental m the pro- 
duction of community. Mai is also associated with a sacred geography. 
Dirks presents rich data from south India to argue that the community of 
worship may, in a number of instances be constructed logically prior to 
the community of kin, enabling the latter to crystallise as a social and 
political unit. I have argued that the network of shrines associated with 
Mai, beginning from the one in Sindh, down to the main shrine in Kachchh 
and then the innumerable subsidiary village shrines, produces the Jatts 
as both a community of worship and kinship (Ibrahim 2008). In this 
instance, the Jatt community constituted as a moral, public entity tran- 
scends the boundaries of the nation-state for it embraces Sindh as well 
as Kachchh. In this regard, the enunciation of Jatt collective identity, 
through the idiom of Mai, transcends the context of the nation-state and 
could be called a ‘counterpublic’ as Hirschkind (2001) has elaborated 
for the case of Egypt. Not only do the symbols of Jatt collective identifi- 
cation stem from a transnational idiom, they are also drawn quite consci- 
ously from a religiously sanctioned idiom of morality, justice and good 
governance, breaking apart secular liberal notions of a public, civic iden- 
tity premised on a separation between ethics and politics. 

Mai is believed to have worn the traditional red dress favoured by 
Jatt women, and ordered all her followers to wear it. The embroidered 
front of the dress is considered to bear a deep sacred power. The taboos 
associated with a person’s interactions with it are similar to taboos of 
purity and pollution that relate to other sacred objects in South Asia more 
broadly, among both Hindus and Muslims. Thus, for example, menstruat- 
ing women are not supposed to embroider. In order to maintain its purity, 
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the embroidered patch must not touch the ground or a person’s feet. There 
are elaborate rules about the disposal of an old piece of embroidered 
fabric. Finally, it is believed to be the guardian of virtuous behaviour. 
When worn ‘correctly’, that is, with the appropriate respect, piety and 
inner attitude, this garment is believed to be an important index of female 
modesty and virtue. As one of the patriarchs of the community explained 
to me: 


Mai used to wear this dress and she instructed our women to wear the 
dress as well. It is proof of our respect for her; we will continue to 
wear this dress, so long as we continue to have faith in her. It is said 
that Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter also used to wear a dress like this 
one. The power of the ghor is so much that, in the old days, if a woman 
was wearing one and a man looked at her with improper intentions, 
his eyesight would be cut down there and then. Such was its power. 


As a patriarchal perspective on feminine modesty and virtue, this 
narrative suggests that women today are less modest than they were ‘in 
the old days’ when their ghors protected them and when they wore them 
with better intentions than they do today. It is also a comment on the 
apparent decline in piety directed towards Mai in the context of currents 
of Islamic reform that enjoin people to spurn saint worship. This theme 
of virtue and piety inherent in the garment also came up in women’s 
accounts. An elderly Jatt woman, known to all as dadima (paternal grand- 
mother) commented, ‘When a Jatt woman wears this dress and goes out 
of the house, nobody will touch her and no one will cast a bad glance in 
her direction.’ 

The suggestion is that wearing the ghaggo is an integral aspect of 
correct Islamic practice or adab which when wom correctly, with the 
correct internal disposition, is protective of feminine (and therefore group) 
honour (cf. Abu-Lughod 1986). In an important departure from the new 
forms of modesty that are insisted upon by the reformists who suggest 
that feminine modesty is best achieved by covering up the body and re- 
maining indoors, the Jatts argue that it is one’s internal disposition and 
belief in Mai that ensures modesty and piety. Even when faced with the 
lustful gaze of a man, women did not need to necessarily have their 
faces covered, nor be confined to the home to be virtuous. As a predom- 
inantly pastoral group, this belief makes practical sense for women who 
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could freely move between private and public space, but is criticised by 
the advocates of the new Islamic subjectivity who would have a more 
rigid segregation of the sexes. 

Piety and virtue among the Jatts thus tend to be associated with Mai 
and the wearing of the ghaggo. The ghaggo is not just a form of body 
covering which in itself constitutes proper decorum for women. Signifi- 
cantly it needs to be wom with an internal belief in its virtues, its adab. 
In her introduction to Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adab 
in South Asian Islam (Metcalf 1984a), an edited volume of major essays 
that draw upon classical and contemporary sources to comprehensively 
explore the concept of adab, and a definitive work in the context of South 
Asian Islam, Barbara Metcalf (1984b: 2—3) writes: 


Adab in all its uses reflects a high valuation of the employment of the 
will in proper discrimination of correct order, behaviour, and taste. It 
implicitly or explicitly distinguishes cultivated behaviour from that 
deemed vulgar, often defined as pre-Islamic custom. Moral character 
is thus the fruit of deliberation and effort. Adab means discipline and 
training. 


The rules concerning adab and proper etiquette are all-pervasive and 
comprehensive in Muslim societies. ‘It is comprehensive in the sense 
that its rules address all domains of life; it is also comprehensive in its 
relentless desire to bring all society and all sorts and conditions of humans 
into consonance with a common core of values underlying all social 
roles’ (ibid.: 4). Underlying the concept of adab is a fundamentally moral 
injunction—outer practices and codes of conduct must be matched by 
an inner realisation of those same virtues. Thus Metcalf (ibid.: 11) writes, 
‘whether one is learning a craft, or poetry and language, or music, or 
moral and spiritual qualities, the process of outer practice, the creation 
of habit, and finally a realisation of that process in one’s being is precisely 
the same.’ Adab thus refers to an elaborate set of rules and injunctions of 
a fundamentally moral order that Muslims are supposed to incorporate 
into their daily lives, to become culturally marked as good Muslims. 

As I have discussed, Mai is invoked as a conscious symbol of commu- 
nity, of its very constitution, morality and honour. The rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to dress are not simply the naturalised, semi-conscious 
dispositions of habitus (Bourdieu 1990) or unreflexively perpetuated 
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‘tradition’. They are consciously acquired, produced and enacted norms 
(cf. Mahmood 2005). The custodians of these virtues are women. As they 
wear the ghaggo, they are directly caught up in enacting and producing 
community, as scripted by Mai. But with discourses of Islamic reform 
gaining more currency in Kachchh, the elaborate ritual structure around 
Mai has come in for severe critique. Despite censure from within the 
larger reform-minded community that decries saint worship, Mai con- 
tinues to be increasingly relevant for some Jatt women in Kachchh. This 
necessitates a need to look at the ways in which they have transformed 
Mai and derived legitimacy through her for their more secular pursuits. 
For those wage-earning women artisans who resist the tenets of Islamic 
reform, modernity inheres not in any globally uniform kind of Islamic 
identity but through their participation in a more secular-liberal market 
economy. 


Vv 
Islamic ‘reform’ in Kachchh 


Although it is not a homogenous movement, the movement for reform 
remains committed to normative issues within Islam such as the place of 
‘folk’ traditions in ‘correct’ Islamic devotional practice, the form and 
content of prescribed ritual and various other minute decrees on what 
constitutes good Islamic behaviour and practice. There are a number of 
schools of reform in Kachchh, notably the Ahl-e-Hadis and the Tablighi 
Jama’at. Although each group differs substantially with respect to the 
minutiae of what constitutes ‘reform’, they are usually referred to by 
their opponents as a singular category. Their prescriptions fall into the 
category usually described as Islamic reform or Islamisation, and are 
believed to follow a similar pattern throughout the Islamic world, socio- 
logically conforming to Weber’s ideas on the ‘rationalisation’ of religious 
traditions. The movement for Islamic reform in Kachchh is concemed 
with the reform of the supposedly corrupt practices that have crept into 
the practice of Islam. They are also concerned with making the situated, 
contingent, local and historically specific practices of Islam conform to 
a more universal transnational ideal of the religion. For adherents of this 
‘rationalised’ faith, Islam must insist on its monotheism. The Jatts are 
often described by other Muslims in Kachchh as jahil; this term has 
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connotations of being uncivilised, of not yet being civilised by Islam. Or 
it is frequently said of them that they have no ilm (knowledge), hence 
their belief in superstitious ideas relating to Mai and clothing. They have 
come under strong pressure from the reformists to give up these beliefs 
in order to more properly inhabit what is presented as the normative 
Islamic monotheist ideal (and by implication, to mark themselves off 
from the heterogeneous goddess traditions that have formed a historically 
significant aspect of Hinduism in the area). The insistence on monotheism 
is accompanied by other norms that are presented as singular and universal 
in the practice of Islam, especially concerning women’s clothing. The 
veil is seen as a more properly Islamic garment just as the shalwar kamiz 
is seen as more virtuous than the Jatt dress. 

Unlike the case in some recent ethnographic examples (Brenner 1996; 
Mahmood 2005), the agents of Islamic reform in Kachchh tend to be 
men; women are seen to be too closely associated with the shrine tradition 
of ‘folk’ Islam. In fact there is a strong undercurrent of conflict within 
households that typically runs along gendered lines as male household 
heads try and restrain women from visiting shrine festivals, or cating 
foods cooked in honour of saints. Women try to work around these restric- 
tions, but not without struggle and complex strategising. The following 
examples will contextualise women’s resistance to Islamic reform in 
Kachchh. 

A young middle-class woman in Bhuj, in her early twenties and a 
college graduate about to get married when I first met her, had taken to 
wearing the burkha (veiled women’s outer garment) over the past year 
or so. ‘What is the point in wearing a burkha now at this stage when 
the whole city has already seen your face’ her mother remarked, vexed. 
Veiling is not customary in Kachchh, and purdah or veiling was restricted 
to a very few families who connected themselves to saintly lineages but 
it is now gaining currency due to reformist influences and returning ex- 
patriates from the Persian Gulf countries. This young woman remarked 
that when people ran into her veiled form on the street, they would always 
speak to her in Urdu or Hindi rather than in Kachchhi, the general assump- 
tion being that she was from the north of the country. The northern states 
of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar are locally regarded as the main exporters of 
reform-minded Muslims. Most of the maulanas (religious teachers) in 
Ahl-e-hadis madrassas in Kachchh did tend to hail from these states. 
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They teach in Urdu and Arabic, as they are not conversant in Kachchhi, 
but also because Urdu and Arabic are promoted as the tools for creating 
a pan-Islamic Indian and then global consciousness. This woman’s ra- 
tionalisation for the veil was that it constituted a proper Islamic custom 
(Islami qayda) even if it was seen as a break with local clothing practices 
and she was ridiculed by friends and family alike for adopting it. 

This anecdote is a good example of how Islamic reform is somehow 
projected as belonging to the outside, exogenous to Kachchh. Those per- 
ceived as purists and in favour of reform-minded Islam, regardless of 
whether they belong to the Ahl-e-hadis or Tablighi Jama’ at are often re- 
ferred to derogatorily as ‘the ones from the Saudi Jama’at’ referring to 
the purist Wahabbi movement of Saudi Arabia. 

In post-earthquake Kachchh, reformists had ample opportunity to be 
castigated, especially by women. Salima, from a modest Muslim family 
in Bhuj earned a living by doing housework for middle-class households, 
cleaning the floors and washing clothes and dishes. She talked of her en- 
counter with the “Tabligh people’ after the earthquake: 


They came and offered us money, 5,000 rupees each. They give money 
to spread their faith among people and they come from outside, they 
all were Gujarati-speaking people. What do we want money like that 
for? We can earn our own money.’ 


Her employer, Nargis, a strong believer in saints and shrines herself, 
declares of the Ahl-e-hadis and Tablighi Jama’ at followers: 


They do not believe in the rasul [Prophet], they do not read the kalima 
[affirmation of the Islamic faith] when a person dies, over the dead 
body [...] their faces do not have nur [light, glow]; they are all black- 
ened because they have lost all faith. 


Finally, I relate a conversation with Khairunissa, a Muslim woman in 
her forties who lives in Bhuj. She provides a richly-nuanced narrative 


7 The term ‘Tabligh people’ cannot be taken as a true indicator of their religious 
persuasion. As indicated earlier, often Ahl-e-hadis and Tabligh were used interchangeably 
to indicate purist Muslims who were opposed to ahrme worship. 
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that makes a crucial link between Islam reform and contemporary politics 
in Gujarat: 


After the earthquake, many people came from outside, from Ahmedabad 
[shorthand for outside Kachchh, other parts of Gujarat]...buses full of 
them [...]. They said to people that they would build them new houses, 
one room and a kitchen. In exchange they had to give a photo of 
themselves and agree to, come into their Jama’at. I am not sure what 
their Jama’at is, but they are like the Tabligh people. They used to 
propagate their views. These Ahl-e-hadis people, they totally reject 
the rasul-al-pak [Prophet]. They do not believe in going to pirs [saints]. 
[...] Now there is all this burkha-wearing [veiling] here. They say it is 
all for izzat [honour]. Now you tell me, does izzat lie in wearing a 
burkha? Izzat is in your nazar [gaze]; it is in your eyes and your heart, 
not in a burkha [...] all the aafat [chaos] that has come in Kachchh, in 
Gujarat, it 1s all the fault of these Ahl-e-hadis people. 


Khairunissa draws attention to the local response to Islamic reform 
by roundly criticising it on all counts. She indicates that the reformists 
do not follow the Prophet, an assertion that deals a final blow to anyone 
professing to be a believer. She further alleges that they offer monetary 
incentives in exchange for allegiance to the faith and, finally, she clearly 
and unambiguously locates the reformists and their purist stance as being 
responsible for the hardening of religious identities and boundaries in 
Gujarat. Ahmedabad, the commercial capital of Gujarat state, suffered 
the brunt of anti-Muslim violence in 2002. She associates Islamic hard- 
liners with Ahmedabad, already a highly polarised society, and links them 
to the ‘chaos’ of past years—the suffering entailed first in the earthquake 
and subsequently in the inter-religious violence of 2002 where the state 
lost credibility in the eyes of Gujarati Muslims as a guarantor of minority 
rights. 


VI 
Religious rationality, the market and the state 


Despite such widespread resistance to Islamic reform, among the grow- 
ing numbers of women who are productively employed as karigars or 
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wage-earning artisans, selling their embroidered products in the market, 
Islamic reform has opened up a perhaps surprisingly enabling discursive 
space for not merely redefining traditional gender roles within the 
household as I suggest later, but also for the Jatts as a whole to maintain 
their distinctive identity vis-a-vis the state as well as other Muslim groups. 
I say surprising, because it seems counter-intnitive to suggest that women 
would be enthusiastic supporters of a movement that advocates their 
subordination to a patriarchal discourse of morality and seclusion. 
This apparent paradox is explicable within the context of state inter- 
vention in the secular lives of these women, as they have become drawn 
into the market economy through the NGO circuit. The Jatts are semi- 
nomadic pastoralists who have lived in the northern grasslands of Kachchh, 
known as Banni. Once the centre of a thriving trade and pastoralism-centric 
economy, the Banni grasslands have steadily declined over the decades, 
especially following 1947. Some of this has to do with political compul- 
sions following the geographical reorganisation of this region consequent 
to the partition of the subcontinent, following which the pastoralists or 
maaldharis lost their traditional access to the pastures of Sindh. However, 
the ecological decline of Banni is also related to its neglect by the state 
government following Independence. The Banni grasslands have never 
enjoyed any form of private land ownership. These grasslands were owned 
and controlled by the princely state and today they are under the control of 
the government of Gujarat. Pastoralists enjoyed access to the products 
of the land as fodder for their animals, but these rights did not extend 
over the land itself. Despite changes in residential patterns over the years, 
with some maaldharis building cement structures to gradually replace 
their old tents, the issue of land ownership is likely to remain unresolved 
as the Gujarat Department of Forests and the Department of Revenue 
are locked in a seemingly perpetual struggle over control of the area. 
The land area of Banni is officially classified as ‘Reserved Forest’. This 
appellation would have once had some relevance in terms of the reserva- 
tion of grasslands and wildlife sanctuaries, for this region also was once 
home to large numbers of wild asses, flamingos and other species. How- 
ever, in the present context of deforestation, Banni is no longer sanctuary 
to the wildlife variety it once hosted. Classifying Banni as a Reserved 
Forest is now interpreted as an excuse for exclusive state control over it, 
motivated by the imperatives of border control and management. It could 
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be argued that by declaring it a Reserved Forest, the state espouses a cer- 
tain vision of state control over conservation and afforestation that oper- 
ates on a different register from those communities who actually live 
within that ecosystem. But there:is no perceived evidence that the state 
wishes to sedentanse or foster an agrarian ethos among the pastoral popu- 
lations. By declaring it a ‘reserved’ or ‘protected’ zone, the state is in fact, 
forestalling any local intervention in the ecosystem. Thus, there is no 
agricultural production in Banni, even if some small sections of the land 
were to support it. This fact, along with the predominantly pastoral nature 
of land use in Banni, means that none of the settlements in Banni classify 
as ‘revenue villages’, the basic unit in which the state government assesses 
the villages of the district for revenue. As they remain non-agricultural, 
Banni villages are invisible as far as the developmental mandate of the 
state is concerned, and they forfeit any development plans that operate 
in other parts of the district where poverty levels become a qualification 
for government assistance. This is why non-state actors like NGOs be- 
come more relevant in Banni.. 

The maaldharis themselves see the lack of water and fodder supply to 
them as a political conspiracy. As Banni is peopled primarily by Muslims 
and as it is a border area, it was hinted by the Jatts that there was a lack 
of ‘political will’ to develop the area. Until the time of the earthquake in 
2001, a common refrain in northern Kachchh related to its ‘backwardness’ 
and lack of ‘development’. Yet, the absence of modern industrial develop- 
ment did not translate into an absence of social or economic capital for 
the vast majority of the Kachchhi population. More scholarly emphasis 
has been laid on maritime trade and the commercial networks of Kachchh 
(Mangat 1969; Pocock 1972; Simpson 2006), but the pastoral populations 
of the north were also well-connected with capital networks of the pre- 
industrial sort. Trade networks linked these maaldhari populations with 
almost as wide a web of exchange as the more well-known maritime 
traders of southern Kachchh. While the latter were more explicitly linked 
with transnational entrepreneurial networks, the former were equally 
significant to the overland trade routes that linked pastoral and trading 
populations through Sindh, Punjab, Afghanistan and Central Asia (see 
Bhattacharya 1995; Singh 1988; Zaidi 1989). In the present time, while 
the ecosystem of Banni has been steadily allowed to deteriorate, the rise 
of NGO activity among the local populations and the post-earthquake 
resettlement strategies initiated in Banni must be examined within the 
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context of border settlement policies, the stabilisation of Hindutva pol- 
itics in Gujarat as well as conflicts over water distribution and traditional 
livelihood patterns between the state and pastoral populations. 

Ethnographic research in this area suggests that after the earthquake 
of 2001 and subsequently the events of 2002, development practice in 
Kachchh has ended up reinforcing the same kinds of neo-liberal policies 
and attitudes that are seen as central to Hindutva politics (see Desai 2004). 
The operation of a couple of prominent industries along the border in 
Banni, although certainly dependent on the availability of raw materials 
(this area is rich in bromine, potassium and magnesium), also enables 
the state to consolidate its task of securing the border. This has social 
and cultural dimensions in addition to the physical task of demarcating 
the frontier. As mentioned earlier, Banni is populated primarily by Muslim 
pastoral nomadic communities, whose lifestyle tends to constitute a threat 
to the physicality of the border, for they have historically moved freely 
between Kachchh and Sindh, now in Pakistan. There are also significant 
cultural, linguistic and kinship networks across the border amongst them. 
Development initiatives, while they certainly enable the local population | 
to take part—even if not always in a participatory or entirely democratic 
fashion—in the state’s vision of progress, are also ways in which the state 
can effectively make itself present in an out-of-the-way border region. 
Within Kachchh, development and surveillance thus continue as two sides 
of the same coin. To this extent, the work of non-governmental organisa- 
tions in the area may end up reinforcing—albeit perhaps unintentionally— 
neo-liberal policy as well as religious polarisation in the region. The 
politics of NGO practice in Kachchh then becomes intricately involved 
in the state’s mandate of development. 

Banni’s pastoralists have been bearing the brunt of ecological decline 
and lack of state-sponsored initiatives to revitalise the pastoral ecosystem 
for some decades now. However, the feeling of exclusion has been exacer- 
bated in the aftermath of the state-sanctioned massacre of Muslims in 
Gujarat in 2002. After these events the state has understandably lost all 
its credibility as a safeguard for its minorities. The stark polarisation be- 
tween Hindu and Muslim, enabled by a partisan state, which had come 
to such a violent resolution in mainland Gujarat has come to be gradually 
perceptible in Kachchh as well. One of the ways in which we may perceive 
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this polarisation and the role of the state in it is through an analysis of 
rebuilding processes that were initiated after the earthquake (see also 
Simpson 2004). 

Especially in Banni, selective resettlement of the Harijan and adivasi 
populations has heightened the gap between them and their former Muslim 
neighbours. Once closely affiliated in terms of lifestyle and occupation, 
selective migration has initiated new forms of social and religious prac- 
tices among the resettled communities. In his survey of anthropological 
literature on disasters, Anthony Oliver-Smith has written that disasters 
have been considered to be a ‘natural laboratory’ of sorts, ‘[...] as the 
fundamental features of society and culture are laid bare in stark relief 
[...]’ (Oliver-Smith 1996: 304). Often provoking a crisis in the social and 
moral order, such disasters and the forms of action in their aftermath 
become particularly charged moments ‘[...] in which power relations 
and arrangements can be more clearly perceived and confronted [...]’ 
(ibid.: 309). It is within such a context that I have located the resettlement 
policies following the earthquake of 2001 in Kachchh. 

In Banni following the earthquake, migration of Harijans and adivasis 
to newly constructed settlements has been accompanied by a new identity 
forged in alliance with certain ideological markers, in opposition to others. 
The Other, against whom a new, reformed self is to be defined, is clearly 
the Muslim pastoralist. Practices through which this is achieved involve 
adopting more self-consciously Hindu names,* upper caste Hindu greet- 
ings (‘Jai Shri Ram’ instead of the Kachchhi ‘Ki Ayo’) and the rhetoric 
of worship at temples dedicated to Ram instead of the more syncretic 
Ramdev Pir as was common among Harijans of the area earlier. The 
adoption of new practices involves making a larger political point, and as 
with most transformations, it is never total, as subjects selectively adjust 
and negotiate between the old and the new. However, as far as alienating 
their erstwhile neighbours, the Muslim maaldharis, the task is more or 
less achieved. Given the close relationship between right wing Hindu 
ideologies and the legislative and administrative structure of the state of 
Gujarat at the time of this fieldwork, the selective incorporation of popu- 
lations that live on a politically tense border into the national family 


‘The Vada Kolis have moved from using names denved more or less equally from a 
Hindu as well as Muslim lexicon, to more self-consciously Hindu ones. 
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(defined as Hindu) is an attempt to create ideal citizen-subjects marked 
off from the Muslim others,’ whose marginality is re-inscribed and re- 
iterated within the social imagination. State intervention in the recon- 
struction of border villages becomes a lens through which one can see 
the actual working out of this process, as certain citizens are deemed 
more worthy of inclusion than others. This is closely linked to the politics 
of mistrust that governs state policy towards Muslim nomadic populations 
on this border. At the core of the modern nation-state’s desire to domes- 
ticate difference, is also a deeply pedagogical project. For not only are 
some citizens perhaps always and already more perfectly integrated into 
the national imagination than others but there is also a certain model of 
behaviour, a code of conduct, the cultivation of which enables some to 
become more perfect than others. A focus on Harijans and adivasis reveals 
how precisely those communities who have been historically marginalised 
are singled out for reform. State-directed reform of the collective self of 
these communities becomes an important precondition for full member- 
ship in the national family. 

Against this backdrop of growing mistrust among communities in 
Banni, growing state intervention in the loca] economy through state and 
NGO-sponsored development initiatives, large numbers of Jatt women 
are being drawn into the labour force as artisans, producing traditional 
embroidery for sale. The feeling of alienation among Muslims, it is felt, 
can only be countered through one of two ways—ceither by adopting 
self-conscious forms of global Islamic practice, which would then net- 
work one into a larger transnational community of Muslims, or through 
economic empowerment through NGO activity. This is the conjuncture 
of Islamic modemity and market rationality that plays out in the network 
of choices exercised by Jatt women artisans. 

Yet, as I suggested at the beginning of this article, when the discursive 
strategy of the rational_legal, autonomous subject meets the supposedly 
non-liberal discourse of moral regulation, a new space opens up for women 
to selectively redefine their subjectivity in local terms. As understood by 
these artisans, the secular-liberal is not cast in opposition to the religious; 
it is When both become entangled with one another that the normative 


* Ideal citizen-subjects, that is, from the perspective of the primordislism which is at 
the root of Hindu nationalist assumptions where Hinduism and the nation are seen as 
isomorphic 
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presuppositions of both sets of discourses are invoked, but inhabited on 
their own terms. Using the reformist ideal of monotheism as an enabling 
space, Jatt women artisans are able to secularise the relationship between 
Mai and embroidery. Fatima, who works deftly to create beautiful em- 
broidered pieces for sale through a handicraft organisation run as a fair 
trade, artisan-managed trust says: 


We bow down before the one and only god, Allah, but we go and pay 
our respects to Mai; there is nothing wrong in that. But there is no 
point treating her like a god. What is the purpose in going to a saint or 
to Mai, and saying, I am poor, make me rich, or I have no offspring, 
I would like a son; this is silly and I don’t encourage it. 


When asked what she felt about the criticisms levelled at people like 
her who reproduced traditional embroidery for the market, considered 
sacrilegious by those who consider Mai as a goddess, she commented, 
‘Mai never set down rules for us like this, we have to feed ourselves and 
Mai recognises this. If we sell our embroidery to sustain ourselves, it is 
not like we are putting it to some untoward use or anything.’ 

Distancing themselves from the idea that Mai is like a goddess, these 
artisans are able to break embroidery away from its old taboos that re- 
stricted its use and circulation. In this instance, ideas derived from a so- 
called religious or ‘fundamentalist’ movement actually becomes a ‘model 
for’ being in the world in a classically liberal way—as so-called secular 
participants in the market economy. This also earns them respect as edu- 
cated, discriminatory Muslims within the household from men who are 
still relatively ambivalent about living off the earnings of their women. 
Due to ecological and structural constraints, Jatt men can only count on 
sporadic seasonal wage labour; as a largely agro-pastoral population, 
they are dependent on the erratic monsoon. Women embroider at home, 
earn a steady income throughout the year and bank their incomes in de- 
fiance of the traditional Islamic ban on earning interest, but backed here 
by their employers who run regular workshops with them on the manage- 
ment of their finances, and also by the new currents of Islamic modernity 
that approve of such measures (staying at home, not worshipping Mai as 
a goddess, using modern institutions like banks). Yet these women con- 
tinue to resist the veil, maintaining a connection with Mai’s clothing 
via the embroidery that they now do for a living. As one woman artisan 
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said to me, ‘Mai was created by Allah and so were we; we can’t worship 
her as a god for that is wrong. But we must respect her for she is the 
source of our livelihood.’ Virtue and piety are located by them not in the 
veil, but in the adab and correct attitude that is fostered through Mai and 
clothing. 

This position is reached, I have argued, through a conjuncture of reli- 
gious and economic reform, not by subverting either the norms of piety 
and Islamic virtue that are advocated by the reformists, nor by Tesisting 
commoditisation, but by reconfiguring norms that are abstract and univer- 
sal (piety, morality or liberalisation) into historically situated, immediate 
and therefore more contextually meaningful versions of the norm. The 
language of livelihoods comes together with religious reform in a dis- 
tinctly liberal characterisation of the subject; one that combines notions 
of ethical and moral reform of the self along with economic reform and 
liberalisation. 


Vil 
Conclusion 


Islamic reform in Kachchh is regarded as an index of progress, modernity 
and rational, autonomous decision-making. As a set of discursive prac- 
tices, it has come together with the liberal discourse of the development 
state to create conditions for a certain kind of empowerment, even though 
they are seen as antithetical to one another. The Islamicists’ call to 
‘rationalise’ and purify their faith in practice leads to the abandoning of 
certain pluralist or more systemically multi-cultural practices. This is 
brought about, however, in a moment where the state is perceived to have 
abandoned the interests of the community. The language of an Islamic 
modernity supersedes the nation-state to generate the kind of public civic 
identity that was once seen as the preserve of the secular nation-state. In 
this instance, we can see that the language and institutions of liberal 
thought can be mobilised to ends that are not necessarily seen as liberal 
in the classical sense (Asad 1993). 

Tbe specific context of Islamic reform in Kachchh is influenced by 
globalisation as well as modernisation, and it plays out within the context 
of a theoretically secular, but in practice right-wing Hindu revivalist state 
in Gujarat. In this case, globalisation not only leads to a heightened 
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religious consciousness that seeks to privilege distinction rather than a 
melting pot of global traditions, but it also intersects with global political 
economic processes to create new arenas of action that are as global as 
they are responsive to local histories and trajectories, as manifested in 
the examples of the Jatt women artisans, who are drawing on a global 
language of political economic emancipation through NGO empower- 
ment, as well as the vision of a transnational Islamic modernity. Yet their 
choices are shaped closely by their local experience of Islam as well as 
politics. Finally, this ethnography might enable us to perceive the more 
and more apparent tensions between the ideals of the secular nation- 
state—of citizenship, civil society and a liberal public sphere—with the 
far messier reality of social and religious identities that are much more 
global and transnational and do not necessarily respect nation-state bound- 
aries. In the present example, it is not merely that the Jatts of Kachchh 
manage the challenges of citizenship and identity in an Islamic idiom 
that is seen to displace the nation-state altogether; instead, I have tried to 
argue that the conjuncture of various kinds of discourses enable the fabri- 
cation of new ways of being that are basically incommensurate—rather 
than simply the obverse of—the secular—liberal mode of being, which 
therefore cannot be regarded as modular. 
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Between encompassment and closure: 
The ‘migrant’ and the citizen in India 


Anupama Roy 


The figure of the citizen as it emerged with modernity also produced the ‘constitutive 
outnder’ denoting differential or layered inclusions The legal-constitutional language of 
citizenship in India and the manner in which it has unfolded in practice shows that citizen- 
sup oscillates ambivalently between encompaszsment and closure, creating a differential 
layering of citizenship. While encompassment unfolds as a potential moment of liberatory 
change, closure, as a stmultaneous differential experience of citizenship, creates a breach 
in the diferentiated-universalism envisaged by the logic of encompassment. It ıs this oscilla- 
tion and ambivalence which creates the ‘disturbed rones of citizenship’ that propel the 
category of the citizen out of a legal trapping into a concept whose realisation has tts own 
logic and momentum. In order to demonstrate this, this article maps the amendments that 
have taken place in citizenship laws in India, steving out in particular the category of the 
‘mugrant’, to identify moments of encompassment and closure. It shows how the migrant 
has been integral to the amendments, and traces its different figurations within them, to 
demonstrate shifts in the ideological basis and institutional practices of citizenship in India. 


I 
Introduction 
Citizenship produces contested imaginaries of the political community 
and corresponding competing notions of the citizen and his/her terms 
of membership. Often citizenship is put forth as a momentum concept, 
foregrounding its integrative and universalising aspects.! The idea that 


' J. Hoffman used the expression ‘momentum concept’ in a paper titled ‘Citizenship 
and the state’ presented at a conference on Citizenship for the Twenty-first Century at the 
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citizenship is egalitarian, having the capacity to extend and deepen itself 
by bringing into its fold increasing numbers of people and changing its 
content to meet emergent needs, is emphasised by those who see citizen- 
ship as having an inherent impetus towards universality. Yet, the fact 
that citizenship is deeply contested, is experienced and unfolds in specific 
social fields amidst heterogeneous and often contesting political imagin- 
aries, assumptions and practices, has also become influential in think- 
ing about citizenship. Thus, alongside articulations of ‘free and equal 
membership’ (Marshall 1950; Marshall and Bottomore 19972), the idea 
that citizenship is ultimately relational (Faulks 2000), deeply dialogical 
(Werbner and Yuval-Davis 2005) and hierarchised (Baxi 2002) has be- 
come prevalent. Increasingly also, citizenship is no longer seen as em- 
bodying a politics of passive indifference, enframed within a dominant 
liberal paradigm, but as a condition replete with possibilities and the 
promise of radical change. Correspondingly, the social and political field 
that citizenship has come to traverse is no longer benign and impersonal. 
Rather, it signifies a continually reconfiguring field of contest. More often 
than not, the contest is over definitions and the corresponding limits they 
put on who belongs, how, and on what terms. 

The figure of the citizen as it emerged with modernity was consti- 
tuted legally and politically as an autonomous and sovereign self. It also 
produced alongside ‘constitutive outsiders’, inscribing what Balibar calls 
a ‘lesson of otherness’ into the code of citizenship—of ‘otherness as an 
indispensable element of its own identity, its virtuality, its “power” 
(Balibar 2003: 38-39 cited in Mezzadra 2006: 32). Denoting differen- 
tial or layered membership in the political community, ‘otherness’ is not 
a relationship of ‘simple opposition’, which manifests itself in exclu- 
sion. The relationship is rather one of forclusion where the outsider is 
present discursively and constitutively in delineations of citizenship 
(Mezzadra 2006: 32—33).? As a constant referent, the outsider is indis- 
pensable for the identification of the citizen; ironically, like the citizen’s 


University of Central Lancashire in October 1997. The expression refers to the momentum 
created by citizenship’s internal logic, which demands that its benefits neceasanly become 
progressively universal and egalitanan (Hoffman cited In Faulks [2000: 3]) 

2 In post-colonial theory, the relationship between the self and the other us not one of 
an opposition or exclusion. As the Lacanian term ‘forclusion’ used by Gayatri Chakravarty 
Spivak and other post-colonial theorists conveys, it is a relationship of constant comparison 
so that the other is constantly implied in the identity and unity of the self. 
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‘virtual’ image, the outsider is inextricably tied to the ‘objective’ citizen 
without, however, being able to reproduce himself/herself as one. More- 
over, forclusion is reproduced and re-inscribed continually through legal 
and judicial pronouncement, so much so that the ‘other’ constantly co- 
habits the citizen’s space in a relationship of incongruity. In this art- 
icle, I hope to examine how the relationship of forclusion is manifested 
through the intertwined processes of encompassment and closure. 

The logic of encompassment according to Werbner and Yuval-Davis 
(2005: 10), works to resolve the contradiction between abstract univer- 
galism and difference posed by a critical theory of citizenship. While 
abstract universalism is an encompassing and transcendental’ value, in 
order to be democratic, the universal has to unfold and install itself among 
differentially located individuals and groups and within a set of relation- 
ships and processes that recognise difference rather than deny or elim- 
inate them. The ‘logic of encompassment’ (ibid.), I argue, is based on 
two assumptions: first, the moments in which a dialectical relationship 
makes itself manifest are also potential moments of liberatory change 
and second, while universalism continues to be the overarching frame- 
work within which difference unfolds, it is through the dialectic that 
contradictions in society are made manifest and resolved. Thus, follow- 
ing the logic of encompassment, difference produces the dialectic within 
the universal and also generates a movement towards further universal- 
isation, such that universalism and difference come across as co-equal 
values existing in a dialectical relationship. While the logic of encom- 
passment may therefore be envisaged as a progressive opening up of 
democratic spaces, a paradox inheres in citizenship which is manifest in 
the closures which come into play immediately when citizenship un- 
folds in practice. Closure, therefore, is a simultaneous differential experi- 
ence of citizenship which accompanies each liberating moment of 
encompassment. Processes of closure, I argue, create a breach in the 
differentiated-universalism envisaged by the logic of encompassment. 
While encompassment, inflected by the propelling force of dialectic as- 
sumes a relationship within which difference may be recognised, closure 
constitutes a process of denial. 

The legal-constitutional language of citizenship in India and the man- 
ner in which it has unfolded in practice show that citizenship oscillates 
ambivalently between encompassment and closure. Yet, it is also these 
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ambivalences which provide the “disturbed zones of citizenship’ (Chatterjee 
1998), which have the potential to propel it out of a legal trapping to- 
wards realisation or, in other words, to enable citizenship to function, as 
a momentum concept. In this article, I hope to identify the interlocking 
strands of encompassment and closure, by mapping the amendments that 
have taken place in the citizenship laws in India, sieving out in particu- 
lar the category of the migrant. The article shows how different figur- 
ations of the migrant have been integral to the amendments, and these in 
turn demonstrate shifts in the ideological basis and institutional prac- 
tices of citizenship in India. 

Starting with the analytical framework outlined earlier, one wishes 
to slice off three decisive moments from the historical trajectory of legal— 
formal citizenship in India: citizenship at the commencement of the 
Indian Republic and the enactment of the Citizenship Act of 1955, the 
amendment of the Citizenship Act in 1986 following the Assam Accord, 
and the amendment of the Citizenship Act in 2003 resulting in the inser- 
tion of the category of the overseas citizen of India. It is significant that 
each of these moments is especially and specifically concerned with the 
migrant. While each moment refers to the migrant in a particular con- 
text, the category is integral to the territorial and political demarcation 
of citizenship and interlinks the three seemingly disparate moments into 
a coherent map of the development of the legal framework of citizen- 
ship in India. 

Significantly, migration is mentioned in the chapter on citizenship 
in the Constitution of India in the specific context of Partition, which 
is incidentally also the primary context within which citizenship gets 
enframed in the Indian Republic. The Citizenship Act of 1955 and the 
Citizenship Rules of 1956, which provide the basic legal framework 
of citizenship, refer to the migrant while providing for the procedure 
for the registration of displaced persons, evacuees, and returnees from 
Pakistan on permanent resettlement visas or entry permits, as citizens of 
India. The category of the migrant enters into the Citizenship Act con- 
spicuously through an amendment in 1986 and then again in 2003. Un- 
like the moment of citizenship’s commencement just after Partition in 
which migration provided the condition of passage into citizenship, mi- 
gration in 1986 and 2003 was explicitly associated with illegality. If in 
1986, the Citizenship Act set in motion parallel systems of identifica- 
tion of ‘foreigners’ and ‘illegal migrants’, deferring citizenship in some 
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cases and attributing illegality in others, in 2003 an amendment in the 
Citizenship Act inserted the category of the overseas Indian citizen to 
affirm the de-territoriality of Indian citizenship. Ironically, however, coin- 
cident with the legal recognition of transnational citizenship in India, 
the association of Indian citizenship with descent was simultaneously 
affirmed, with citizenship by birth becoming stringent and conditional. 
While the process of closure marked by the constriction of citizenship 
by birth was a process that began in 1986 itself, it is indeed ironic that 
the claims of encompassment which overseas citizenship made were syn- 
chronous with further entrenchment of citizenship’s association with 
descent or a closing of ranks among those born of Indian parents. It is 
significant how the category ‘illegal migrant’ made its appearance in the 
legal code of citizenship simultaneously with the overseas citizen, af- 
firming the territorial and cultural closure which overseas citizenship 
only apparently opened up. In this article, a section is devoted to each of 
the earlier delineated periods of synchronous expansion and closure. Each 
period is marked by the specific political contexts in which the legal- 
formal frameworks of citizenship take shape; at the same time each period 
manifests the forms that endure from earlier periods, signifying a coales- 


cent present—encapsulating the past and having implications for the 
future. 


II 
Citizenship at the commencement of the Republic 


The legal and political history of citizenship at the commencement of 
the Republic is tied to the history of the creation of nation-states, and the 
drawing of borders in the Indian subcontinent. Citizenship at the com- 
mencement of the Republic was an encompassing moment, insofar as it 
symbolised the liberatory dismantling of the principle of difference- 
deferral which had informed colonial governmentality.’ 


> The idea of the world as a unified and hierarchised whole was central to colonial 
practices of rule. While providing a ‘rational’ basis for colonial rule, the colonial state 
presented differences in the social conditions which prevailed in the colonies and the 
metropole as fundamental The deferral or postponement of self-rule and democracy in 
the colonies could be justified by classifying colonial conditions within the universal 
framework in terms of differences from the norm, as differences on a scale of social con- 
ditions, with the imphcation that an advance along the scale would justify practices closer 
to the norm (Chatterjee 1994: 82). 
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The framework of encompassment which one associates with citi- 
zenship at the consummation of the anti-colontal struggle is one of a 
civil society of citizens marked by horizontal camaraderie bom out of 
resistance against both colonial domination and the ascriptive inequal- 
ities which characterised feudal-brahmanical—nitual authority that worked 
in collusion with the colonial administration. The anti-caste and anti- 
feudal struggles could be seen as aspiring, in their cumulative capacity, 
to create a civil society in which ascriptive hierarchies of power relations 
were dismantled and democratised. Since individuals were disadvantaged 
not just in themselves but as members of particular communities (for 
example, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes) and communities were 
also seen as having needs of their own (for example, the preservation of 
minority religions and linguistic and cultural traditions), the relation 
between citizens could not simply be conceived of as a contract among 
individuals, but also among communities, in order for the framework of 
citizenship to be democratic. 

Yet the framework of closure comes immediately into play, as an in- 
tegral obverse of encompassment, ironically through the ways in which 
the difference was affirmed. Significantly, the Constitution of India rec- 
ognises differentiated citizenship by guaranteeing religious communi- 
ties the right to preserve their cultural difference. The debates surrounding 
the right of communities to self-preservation have, however, thrown up 
constant dilemmas and questions of democracy and justice within spe- 
cific communities. A close examination of citizenship at its moment 
of commencement shows both contest and anxiety over the way in which 
the national political-cultural space was defined. More often than not, 
these contests and anxieties emerged from the processes of marking 
out the national space, whereby the territorial as well as the cultural and 
legal domain of citizenship was affirmed. The process of this marking 
involved not only the drawing of territorial boundaries, but also a pol- 
itics of place-making (Baruah 2005), of guarding and buttressing na- 
tional borders by making them culturally and politically impenetrable. 

While the Constitution nowhere defines the word citizen, Part II of 
the Constitution (Articles 5—11) titled Citizenship addresses the ques- 
tion of identification of Indian citizens at the commencement of the 
Constitution, drawing the lines between citizens and non-citizens/aliens. 
The demarcation of citizenship at the commencement of the Republic 
seems to have largely been a response to the contexts of Partition, though 
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not entirely determined by it. Thus, even as they talk about citizenship 
accruing to Indians on account of birth and domicile, Articles 5-7 concern 
themselves largely with the modalities of deciding the complicated 
question of citizenship of people ‘migrating’ between India and Pakistan 
between 1 March 1947 and 26 January 1950. Significantly, the migrant 
referred to by the Constitution while laying down the framework of 
citizenship in the new Republic was crucial to the affirmation of the 
sovereign identity of the nation. Consequently, the rehabilitation of the 
refugee, the legal accommodation of the returnees, and the recovery and 
restoration of abducted women, the various experiential manifestations 
of the migrant in the context of Partition and the birth of the Indian na- 
tion, were integral aspects of nation-building. In other words, the reloca- 
tion of the ‘misplaced’ or ‘displaced’ was of critical significance for the 
invocation of citizenship. 

The Partition was accompanied by reclamation by the two govern- 
ments of their lunatics, prisoners and women.‘ It is interesting how the 
three categories clubbed together for recovery were in some sense in- 
fantalised or seen as either incapable of independence or unsuited for it, 
requiring in both cases, custodial care. Significantly, however, as an im- 
pressive scholarly literature produced on Partition has shown, women 
were subjected to successive markings of ‘difference as closure’ even as 
the nation made a transition into liberatory encompassing/universal citi- 
zenship. If rape and abduction marked women in the national space of 
the ‘other’, their subsequent recovery and restoration into their own na- 
tional space reinforced their otherness; for the nation reclaimed them 
not as citizens but as Hindu (or Sikh) women whose restoration ‘to their 
original homes’ was essential for redeeming national honour. Signifi- 
cantly, however, as Urvashi Butalia has put it, ‘the notion of the home, 
and indeed the space of home had changed. No longer was it the bound- 
ary of the domestic that defined home; rather it was the boundary of the 
nation’ (2006: 139). 

Significantly, the Hindu and Sikh women who were restored to the 
‘nation’ and to their ‘homes’, were differently positioned from Muslim 


‘ The Inter-Dominion Conference that followed Partition decided to institute procedures 
to recover abducted women and children. The mmplementation led to a large number of 
women being recovered from both sides. The Abducted Persons (Recovery and Restoration) 
Act was passed by the Constituent Assembly on 15 December 19-49 to facilitate the process 
of recovery. The Act was in existence for eight years untl 1957. 
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women who as ‘recovered abducted women’ were ‘taken into custody’ 
and placed in detention camps under what may be called a ‘state of excep- 
tion’, till the time their own government claimed them. It was through 
what constituted an exception—the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus—that notions of ‘national honour’ were instituted through law. 
Muslim women who had been ‘recovered’ and sent to camps were con- 
stituted as impure body populations who had no claims to Indian citizen- 
ship, and no man or his family could claim that these women had been 
unlawfully detained in the camps, unlike routine law (Baxi, forthcoming). 

It is significant that relocation itself was determined by the different 
ways in which the western and eastern borders of India were construed. 
While the legal freezing of the western border was almost instantaneous, 
and the process of sifting outsiders (Muslim women in Hindu homes in 
India) and identifying and recovering the dislocated insiders (Hindu/ 
Sikh women in Pakistan) was carried out as a task essential for the con- 
summation of the nationalist project, the eastern border remained more 
or less fluid. Thus, if the congealing of the western border and legal re- 
solution of the citizenship question threw up ‘awkward’ citizens, the 
eastern border continued to see the flow of people much beyond the con- 
stitutional deadline of 19 July 1948, in several continuous and successive 
waves, leading up to a situation where their presence became ‘illegal’. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the manner in which the citi- 
zenship of people moving across borders (on both sides) in the inter- 
vening period between the 19 July deadline set by the Constitution of 
India and the enactment of the Citizenship Act in 1955 was resolved. 


3 Jn her study of ‘refugee women’ drawn from the recollections of women and families 
coming out of the partion of Bengal, Garg: Chakravartty shows how despite the violence, 
rape, abduction and killings that engulfed areas like Noakhali and Tippera (October 1946) 
and the massacre of Hindus and abduction of women in Calcutta (16-19 August 1946), 
which instilled deep insecurity among Hindus in East Bengal, they thought that Partition 
(like Bengal’s earlier partition in 1905) would be a temporary phenomenon. They did not 
in general think of leaving their ancestral homes and migrating permanently to the western 
side. It was only after the 1950 riots, the total loss of status of middle-class Hindus, and 
continuing insecurity, discrimmaton and repreesion by the state that there was a steady 
migration to India. From February to Apal 1950, streams of refugees (10,000 refugees 
every day, according to reports)}—-men, women and children—arrived in West Bengal 
and at the Agartala border in Tripura. Sealdah station in particular was flooded with ‘dis- 
possessed and unattached women’ who had been sent off by their men ın East Pakistan to 
seek security in India (Chakravartty 2005: 7—47). 
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Liminal categories included people on long-term visas and entry permits, 
or the minority (Hindu) population ‘displaced’ or “evacuated’ from Pakistan, 
and the Pakistani wives of Indian nationals who needed to be registered 
as Indian citizens after the enactment of the 1955 Act. The policy regard- 
ing citizenship of minorities ‘displaced’ from Pakistan in this intervening 
period seems to have been starkly different when compared to the regis- 
tration of ‘wives’ as citizens. Internal communications reveal a grudging 
admission of ‘wives’ into registered citizenship. Thus, even as they filled 
up forms declaring that they had spent a year in India and their marriage 
subsisted; and swore on an affidavit their patriotism to India and abdica- 
tion of Pakistani citizenship, several government departments including 
the Intelligence probed into their background to confirm that they had 
no files on them. Amidst the numerous communications that went on be- 
tween different departments in each case, the Deputy Secretary, Home 
Affairs, while admitting that Sogra Begum, an applicant for registration 
as Indian citizen, was eligible to become one ‘as she satisfied all the re- 
quisite conditions’, proposed: ‘If it is considered that a period of two 
years 18 too small to assess her loyalty and behaviour, we may hold over 
the consideration of her application for one or two years’.® 

On the other hand, it was understood that the legal confirmation of 
Indian citizenship of displaced minorities and their inclusion in the elec- 
toral rolls for the second general elections, was to be facilitated and exped- 
ited. Thus when the draft citizenship rules were framed in 1956 under 
the Citizenship Act of 1955, the Deputy Secretary (Home Affairs), issued 
urgent instructions asking the state governments to make ‘immediate 
arrangements’ for the registration of displaced persons under the Citi- 
zenship Act 1955. The letter, copied also to the Ministries of External 
Affairs, Rehabilitation, Law, and to the Election Commission, stressed 
the necessity of taking ‘immediate steps so that the displaced persons 
who have migrated from Pakistan and have not yet become citizens 
of India are enabled to obtain their franchise in the next general elec- 
tion. Their names cannot, however, be included in the electoral rolls 
now under preparation, unless they are registered as Indian citizens. All 
necessary arrangements should therefore be made to complete the regis- 
tration of displaced persons as Indian citizens with all possible dispatch’. 


t Noting dated 30 July 1957. File no.6/27/57, Ministry of Home Affairs (IC). National 
Archives of India. 
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The letter also drew attention to the assurance that had been given in 
Parliament ‘that the registration of such persons will be effected with the 
least inconvenience to them. Arrangements for their registration, should 
therefore be made in all places where they are residents in reasonably 
large numbers, e.g., towns, villages, refugee camps, settlements, etc.” The 
last item on the instruction concerned the ‘large number of Muslims 
who migrated from India to Pakistan and have now been re-admitted 
either on the strength of permanent resettlement permits or long term 
visas’. Their registration as citizens, the Deputy Secretary instructed, 
could also ‘be effected along with the displaced persons’.* 

The ambivalence in the articulation of citizenship along the eastern 
border has resonated in the amendments to the Citizenship Act in 1986 
and 2003/2005—manifesting the ways in which migration across the 
eastern borders, in particular to Assam, was sought to be addressed. It is 
worth noting here that the amendment to the Constitution in 1986 per- 
tained to the question of citizenship in Assam and the identification and 
sifting out of the illegal migrant. In Assam the inflow of people from 
the adjoining areas of East Bengal started from the early decades of the 
20th century as Muslim peasants from Mymensingh, Pabna, Bogra and 
Rangapur settled in Goalpara, and moved on to Nowgong, Kamrup (then 
Barpeta district) and Darrang, and later to North Lakhimpur district, oc- 
cupying most of the wasteland. After independence and the setting up 
of the two nation-states, the influx into Assam of what had then become 
an East Pakistani population continued across what remained a fluid bor- 
der. As pointed out earlier, unlike the exchange and flow of population 
on the western border, where the constitutional deadline for migrants 
from Pakistan to claim citizenship in India was treated as final and legal 


7 Executive instructions issued m the letter from the Deputy Secretary (Home) dated 
14 June 1956. File no. 10/1/56 (IC). National Archives of India. 

* Tn an article titled provocatively ‘Can a Muslim be an Indian?’ Gyanendra Pandey 
(1999 609-29) points out how the Muslims—those who stayed ın India as well as those 
who retumed to India from Pakistan—were virtually a ‘community on trial’. While thear 
patriotism was always seen as suspect, in the press and m speeches by leaders, which de- 
manded extraordinary proof of loyalty, those who returned or withdrew from their earlier 
decision were put under a perpetual ‘Pakistani’ label. In November 1947, for example, 
nearly 5,000 Muslim raitwaymen who had earlier opted for Pakistan refused to leave 
India, and became subject to the charge of being Pakistani agents (ibid: 628). 
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provisions for the citizenship of some categories were made, the eastern 
border has remained permeable for a long time. Following the post-Partition 
riots, and migration of (Hindu) minorities from East Pakistan, the Nehru- 
Liagat Pact prescribed that refugees retuming home by 31 December 
1950 would be entitled to get back their property, effectively pushing 
back the date beyond the constitutional deadline. The Pact also created a 
fiction that once calm was restored the refugees would retum to their 
homes across the border. In 1971, during the course of the liberation 
war in Bangladesh, several hundred thousands of Hindu and Muslim 
refugees fled to Assam. In a Joint Declaration on 8 February 1972, the 
Prime Ministers of the two countries assured ‘the continuance of all 
possible assistance to the Government of Bangladesh in the unprecedented 
task of resettling the refugees and displaced persons in Bangladesh’ 
(Baruah 1999: 119). While not all refugees returned to Bangladesh, more 
migrants continued to cross the border into Assam and other parts of 
India in search of livelihood. Within Assam, the changes in demography, 
language and access to resources like land and employment brought about 
by the presence of large numbers of ‘foreigners’ created a sense of unease 
around which emerged a powerful popular movement. 

Throughout the 1980s, which is the period with which this article pri- 
marily concems itself, the Assam movement laid claims to a distinctive 
Assamese citizenship. Grounded in the principle of ‘different yet equal’, 
‘difference’ was articulated in the initial years of the movement in terms 
of linguistic/cultural difference, and later with the United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA) taking over the struggle, in terms of unequal deve- 
lopment and discrimination stemming from the differential terms of in- 
clusion of Assam into the national-political. If the former was grounded 
in issues of an Assamese ethnic identity, the latter chose to prioritise 
issues of development and access to resources.® At the base of both, 


* Thus, when the ULFA in the late 1980s described India’s relationship with Assam as 
colonial and demanded that multinational and Indian-owned tea companies do more for 
the development of the state, 1 intervened in a long debate within Assamese sub-nationalist 
intelectual life. In some ways, if Assamese sub-nationalism before ULFA was shaped by 
orthodox ideas on what it takes to achieve development and progress, the nse of ULFA 
marks the advent of critical ideas about development, not unlike the relationship between 
the dependency and other critical paradigms of development and the old modemisation 
paradigm (see Baruah 2005-125). 
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however, was the crisis in existing articulations of citizenship in Assam, 
as a culturally and linguistically distinct state-citizenship cohabiting 
with a larger nation-state citizenship. The crisis, it was argued, unfolded 
in the form of consistently inflicted political and cultural debilitation, 
powerlessness and de-subjectification through state practices of rule, as 
manifest in the coercive policies of the Indian state, including a range 
of extraordinary laws to tame the movement, repression by the state ma- 
chinery and a series of forced elections. Yet the model of citizenship that 
the Assam movement seemed to invoke was a replication of the uni- 
versal form that it was seeking to roll back in its own relationship with 
the Indian state. These contradictions played out in the articulation of 
citizenship at the national and state levels and within the state between 
the “ethnic’ Assamese and the Bodos, the Assamese and the Bengalis, 
the Assamese and the tribals, etc.” Significantly, as the discussion in the 
next section will bear out, while development concerns were addressed 
in the Assam Accord which was reached between the leaders of the move- 
ment and the Indian government in 1985, the amendment in the Citizen- 
ship Act following the Accord conveyed the suggestion that the essence 
of the Assamese universal could be understood only in relation to the 
‘alien’, ‘illegal’ and ‘disruptive’ presence of the Bangladeshi migrant. 
This effectively glossed over the internal hierarchies and Oppositions 
within Assam. 


© Assam’s ‘quiet crisis of immigration’ as Sanjib Baruah describes it, blew up with 
different manifestations across time. In the 1960s, the language demand—the rec-ognition 
of Assamese as the official language of the state—manifested the struggles of ‘an embattled 
nationality trying symbolically to shape the public identity of “their” land that had been 
turned into a land frontier’ (Baruah 1999: 113). The language issue itself saw different 
alignments with the ‘tribal’ population alienated, the Muslims of Bengali descent aligning 
with the ethnic Assamese on cultural policy issues such as identifying themselves as 
Assamese speaking in the census, and the Bengah Hindus becoming the most vociferous 
opponents of this language pohcy. Thus coalition was, however, unstable and susceptible 
to the realignment of forces. In the late 1970s, wrth reports of a fresh spate of immigration, 
the mx-year-long Assam movement from 1979 to 1985 launched a campaign against the 
Indian government’s policy of admssion and enfranchisement of ‘foreigners’ (for a detailed 
analysis see Baruah 1999 91-143). 
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ll 
The Citizenship (Amendment) Act of 1986: 
The ‘politics of place-making’ and suspect citizenship 


As mentioned earlier, Part UI of the Constitution, dealing with Ciuzen- 
ship, gave Parliament overriding powers ‘to regulate the right of citizen- 
ship by law’ and make provisions for the acquisition and termination, 
and all other matters pertaining to citizenship subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the Constitution (Article 11). Parliament enacted the 
Citizenship Act of 1955 with elaborate provisions specifying how citizen- 
ship could be acquired by birth, descent, registration, naturalisation, or 
through incorporation of territory. While the Constitution itself had pro- 
vided for the framework within which the rights of citizenship of per- 
sons migrating between India and Pakistan could be determined (Articles 
6 and 7), thus giving migrants a legitimate place within citizenship, 
the amendment that was made in 1986 following the Assam Accord 
(15 August 1985) explicitly associated the migrant with illegality. The 
amendment introduced a sixth category of citizenship in India, which 
was to apply exclusively and exceptionally to Assam. 

The Assam Accord marked the consummation of a process of nego- 
tiations which began between the Indian government and the leaders 
of the Assam movement in April 1984. The Accord was a broad settle- 
ment that included significant cultural, economic and developmental 
concerns, promising ‘constitutional, legislative and administrative 
safeguards...to protect, preserve and promote the cultural, social, ling- 
uistic identity and heritage of the Assamese people’, and ‘all round eco- 
nomic development of Assam’. On the question of ‘foreigners’ in Assam, 
the Accord evolved a system of classification depending on when they 
had entered India. Taking 1 January 1966 as the cut-off date, the Accord 
sought to legitimise the citizenship status of a large number of immi- 
grants who had come before 1966; ‘illegal aliens’ who had entered the 
state between January 1966 and 25 March 1971 were to be disenfran- 
chised for ten years from the date of their identification; those who came 
after 25 March 1971 were to be deported. 

The Citizenship Act 1955 was accordingly amended in 1986, adding 
Article 6A, which made way for a sixth category of citizenship. The 
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amended Act laid down that (ñ all persons of Indian origin who came to 
Assam before 1 January 1966 from a specified territory (meaning terri- 
tories included in Bangladesh) and had been ordinarily resident in Assam 
are to be considered as citizens of India from the date unless they chose 
not to be, (ii) (a) persons of Indian origin from the specified territories 
who came on or after 1 January 1966 but before 25 March 1971 and 
have been resident in Assam since, (b) have been detected in accordance 
with the provisions of the Foreigners Act, 1946 and Foreigners (Tribunals) 
Orders, 1964, and (c) upon registration, will be considered as citizens of 
India, from the date of expiry of a period of ten years from the date of 
detection as a foreigner. In the interim period they will enjoy all facil- 
ities including Indian passports, but will not have the right to vote. 

The amendment may then well be construed as a moment of encom- 
passment, opening up within the framework of citizenship a space for 
the articulation of difference, addressing concerns around the deter- 
mination of citizenship in the specific context of Assam. Yet, closure as 
a differential experience of citizenship followed closely. The contests 
in Assam show that in the 1980s, the affirmation of the ulegality/alien- 
ness of the Bangladeshi migrant became integral to the Assam move- 
ment and the assertion of a concern different from the national-political. 
Significantly, however, as we shall see in the course of the following 
discussion, the negotiations between the movement and the central gov- 
ernment over the ‘illegal migrant’ and legal measures to identify and sift 
him/her out, also became occasions where the central government re- 
claimed and affirmed its sovereign authority to define the terms of legal 
membership of the Indian nation. 

Citizenship is a federal/central subject and, as mentioned earlier in 
the article, Article 11 of the Constitution gives Parliament paramount 
power to regulate and determine it. The political and legal manoeuvr- 
ings that unfolded throughout the 1980s and thereafter, show that the 
issue of ‘foreigners’ was seen by the central government as an Assamese 
anxiety, not involving ‘national’ concerns, and the movement around it 
was sought to be delegitimised as subversive of the nation-state. In the 
process of negotiating a settlement leading to the Assam Accord, the 
central government affirmed its constitutional role as the final arbiter in 
matters concerning citizenship, which it asserted during the course of 
the movement. In 1983, for example, the elections to the state assembly, 
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and twelve parliamentary seats that had remained vacant from the previ- 
ous election were held under extraordinary conditions. The 1983 elections 
were largely considered illegal by the Assam movement, particularly 
because the issue—who was entitled to vote—which was at the crux of 
the movement remained unresolved. The election was held on the basis 
of the electoral rolls prepared in 1979 in which the post-1971 migrants 
continued to figure, a fact which had precipitated the movement. The 
election was therefore largely seen as a challenge to the movement, and 
its boycott was considered extremely important. The election process 
was steeped in unprecedented violence,.so much so that it earned the 
epithet of “bloody election’ (Weiner 1983: 281). The 1983 elections 
brought to power a Congress (I) government led by Hiteshwar Saikia, 
and the Congress (I) at the centre and in the state sought to wrest from 
the Assam movement its claims over articulating the citizenship issue 
in the state. The passing of the Ilegal Migrants (Determination by Tri- 
bunal) Act in 1983 (henceforth IMDT Act), at a time when Assam was 
largely unrepresented in Parliament as a result of the election boycott, 
was a manifestation of these competing claims. 

The IMDT Act deviated in significant ways from the procedure of 
identification outlined by the Foreigners Act (1946) which was hitherto 
being used in Assam as well as in the rest of the country to identify ‘il- 
legal aliens’ and ‘foreigners’. Paradoxically, it is in this difference, read 
in the light of the Assam Accord and the Citizenship Amendment Act of 
1986 that encompassment and closure may be seen to co-exist. Under 
the Foreign-ers Act the burden of proof lay with the person being identified 
as such, The IMDT Act put in place a different set of procedures, which 
were more ‘protective’ of and ‘fair’ for the person being ‘identified’ as 
illegal, by putting the onus of proving illegality onto the state authorities. 
While the provisions of the IMDT Act were to apply to the entire country, 
it was notified especially and exclusively in Assam, where it was to come 
into effect immediately. 

It may be noted that the process of identifying illegal migrants under 
the IMDT Act applied only to those persons who had migrated into Indian 
territory on or after 25 March 1971. The stated objective of the IMDT 
Act was the provision of tribunals ‘for the determination, in a fair man- 
ner, of the question whether a person is an illegal migrant to enable the 
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Central Government to expel illegal migrants from India and for mat- 
ters concerned therewith or incidental thereto’. The statement of object- 
ives concurred that ‘a good number of foreigners who migrated into India 
across the borders of the eastern and north-eastern regions of the coun- 
try on and after the 25th day of March [1971], have. by taking advantage 
of the circumstances of such migration [the reference here is to the lib- 
eration war in Bangladesh] and their ethnic similarities and other con- 
nections with the people of India and without having in their possession 
any lawful authority to do so, illegally remained in India’. Considering the 
‘continued presence of such foreigners detrimental to the interests of the 
public in India’, the Act stressed that ‘special provisions for the detec- 
tion of such foreigners in Assam and also in any other part of India in 
which such foreigners may be found to have remained illegally’ was 
necessary for ‘protecting citizens of India’. Thus, even as the agitation 
in Assam pressed for the sifting out of foreigners from Assam, by enact- , 
ing the IMDT Act the central government demonstrated its exclusive 
and overriding authority over the resolution of the citizenship question. 

Under the IMDT Act an illegal migrant was a person who had en- 
tered into India on or after 25 March 1971, was a foreigner as defined 
under the Foreigners Act (1946), and did not possess a valid passport 
or other travel documents. The Act was to override the provisions of 
other related laws. Under Section 5(1) of the IMDT Act, the central gov- 
ernment was authorised to set up tribunals which could take up ‘refer- 
ences’ and ‘applications’. Thus, in response to a ‘reference’ from a person 
identified as a foreigner under the Foreigners Act, the tribunal gave 
him/her an opportunity to furnish proof in his/her defence within thirty 
days. On the other hand, an authority making an ‘application’ declaring 
someone a foreigner was asked to furnish a report substantiating its alle- 
gations. Making an application ‘alleging’ illegality was also made a more 
‘responsible’ act. While allowing any person to make an application to 
the tribunal regarding a third person who was said to be an illegal mi- 
grant, no such application could be entertained by the tribunal unless 
the person in relation to whom the application was made was ‘found’ or 
resided at a place within 3 km from the place of residence of the appli- 
cant. In addition, every application had to be accompanied by corrobor- 
ating affidavits sworn by at least two other persons also residing within 
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a 3 km radius, accompanied by a fee of Rs 100. Moreover, both the reference 
and the application could be made to the tribunal only within the particular 
territorial jurisdiction in which the alleged ‘illegal migrant’ resided. 

It is important to note that the process of identification of the illegal 
migrant in the IMDT Act made the process of identification harder, giv- 
ing the final power of determination to a central tribunal; it also re- 
versed the process of identification provided in the Foreigners Act (1946), 
which made it the responsibility of the person identified as an illegal mi- 
grant to prove his/her legality, by shifting the onus of proof onto the “ap- 
plicant’ averring or claiming that a person was an illegal migrant. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that despite the Assam Accord reached between 
the Rajiv Gandhi government at the centre and the leaders of the Assam 
movement on 15 August 1985, the IMDT Act continued to rankle in the 
political consensus on what constituted legal citizenship in Assam up to 
2005 when it was scrapped by the Supreme Court. Significantly, the 
provisions of the Assam Accord on citizenship which were given effect 
through the 1986 amendment in the Citizenship Act, as well as the IMDT 
Act which provided one of the ways by which citizenship was to be 
determined, introduced exceptional measures for Assam. Both the excep- 
tions had ramifications for the manner in which citizenship issues un- 
folded in Assam and the ideological basis and institutional practices of 
citizenship in the country in general. 

With the signing of the Assam Accord, a hierarchised model of citizen- 
ship was confirmed in Assam. While the Assamese people, whose claim 
to citizenship was beyond any legal dispute, constituted the abstract 
universal citizen in the state, the migrant, marked out by her or his linguis- 
tic and religious difference occupied a residual zone of ambivalent citizen- 
ship. This ambivalence derived from the graded citizenship put in place 
for migrants by the Citizenship Act of 1986. While some among the mi- 
grants were citizens (that is, those who arrived before 1966), some were 
conferred deferred citizenship (that is, those who arrived between 1966 
and 25 March 1971), while the rest were illegal aliens. In practice, how- 
ever, since both the Foreigners Act and the IMDT Act were to apply 
simultaneously, to identify those who came before 1971 and after it, res- 
pectively, and the two prescribed different modes of determining citizen- 
ship, all migrants continued to occupy a zone of perpetually indeterminate 
citizenship and suspect legality. 
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The Supreme Court, removing what was largely considered in Assam 
as an anomalous and unfair exception, scrapped the IMDT Act in 2005. 
On 12 August 2005, almost five years after a petition seeking its repeal 
was made by Sarbananda Sonowal, a former President of the All Assam 
Students Union, former MLA for the Assam Gana Sangram Parishad 
and Member of Parliament, a three judge Supreme Court bench, de- 

‘clared the IMDT Act unconstitutional. While doing so, the court described 
migration not only as ‘illegal’ entry into foreign territory, but as an act 
of aggression, arguing within a discursive framework that makes for a 
bounded notion of citizenship, with the policing of boundaries and the 
determination of citizenship construed as a significant manifestation of 
state sovereignty. Moreover, the judges marked out the migrant not only 
on account of being alien, but also on the count of being Muslim, the 
latter inevitably associated with Islamic fundamentalism, and construed 
as a threat to the demographic profile (read Hindu) and national security. 
Manifesting the political—ideological contexts of the period, the judge- 
ment discussed the demographic shifts in Assam, not in terms of the 
linguistic profile, as was the case earlier, but in terms of the religious 
profile of the state, emphasising the increase in the Muslim population, 
and the threat it posed not just to Assam but to the whole of India." 

The judgement may be read as embedded in the dominant frame- 
works of nationalism which cast a web of suspicion around all Bengali 
speaking Muslims in Assam and the rest of the country. It may also be 
seen as a continuation of institutional and state practices that had been 
unfolding throughout the 1990s and were manifested in the vicious cycle 
of dispossession, dislocation, disenfranchisement and violence against 
Muslim residents of Delhi slums on the assumption that they were il- 
legal migrants. 

The Supreme Court judgement scrapping the IMDT Act in fact mani- 
fested a trend towards the entrenchment of a notion of citizenship mar- 
ked by cultural ascriptions which had almost imperceptibly crept into 
the Citizenship Act with the amendment in 1986. Even as the chrono- 
logical boundaries of belonging were being laid down through the 


l! It 1s interesting that the Supreme Court judgement 1s available in entirety on the 
website esamskrin with a short prologue by a person called Sanjeev Nayyar. At the end of 
the text of the judgement, the notation ‘Long lve Sanatan Dharma’ inserted by the author, 
reveals how the judgement hes a pronounced anti-Mushm stance. 
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Assamese exception in citizenship law, the 1986 Amendment brought 
another imperceptible yet significant shift in the ideological basis of 
citizenship by birth in India, marking a process which was to consummate 
with the Citizenship Amendment Act of 2003. This is discussed in the 
next section. 


IV 
The deception of de-territoriality: 
The Citizenship (Amendment) Act 2003, 
overseas Indian citizenship and the illegal migrant 


The Citizenship Amendment Act introducing the category of the ‘over- 
seas citizen of India’ (henceforth OCI) may at one level be seen as per- 
haps the most persuasive statement of encompassment, both as far as the 
terms of citizenship are concemed, as well as the unit of membership. At 
the same time, however, as the following discussion would show, not only 
was the de-territorialised and space-liberated notion of citizenship that 
the OCI proposed deceptive, it occluded the ideological shift that was 
taking place in citizenship law simultaneously, as the principle of jus 
sanguinis or blood ties assumed equivocality, and even relative primacy, 
over the principle of jus solis or birth. 

The Citizenship (Amendment) Act of 2003 introduced a version of 
dual/transnational citizenship for Persons of Indian Origin (PIOs), in the 
form of ‘Overseas Indian Citizenship’. Under the amended Act, an OCI 
is a person who is of Indian origin and citizen of a specified country, or 
was a citizen of India immediately before becoming a citizen of another 
country (on a specified list), and is registered as an OCI by the central 
government. Prima facie then, as was also being claimed by politicians 
across the board, the OCI embodied the conjuncture of citizenship’s 
globality and transnationality.'” Yet, the claims of a universalised de- 
territorialised citizenship are fraught with closures, some of which had 
their origins in the moment of the commencement of Indian citizenship. 
As mentioned before, the illegal migrant makes an appearance in the 

2 The late 19808 onwards, it is argued by citizenship theorists, has been a period of re- 
surgence for citizenship. Although there have been other ages of ‘heightened consciousness 


of citizenship’, the present age, it is argued, is different. While the earlier penods were 
associated with specific states (Sth to 4th-century BC Athens, Ist-century BC to 1st century 
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legal code of citizenship simultaneously with the overseas citizen, and 
both are embedded in a notion of citizenship which has at its basis, ethnic- 
cultural-blood and kinship relationships. This is evident from the manner 
in which citizenship by birth was progressively restricted and made 
conditional and contingent on Indian ‘origin’ through amendments which 
were made in the Citizenship Act in 1986 and 2003. 

The Citizenship Act of 1955 in a manifestation of the most inclusive 
possible framework of citizenship by birth, laid down that every person 
born in India on or after 26 January 1950, with some minor exceptions, 
was to be a citizen of India by birth. However, from 1 July 1987, that is, 
the date of enforcement of the Citizenship (Amendment) Act 1986 which 
followed the Assam Accord, every person born in India would be a citi- 
zen of India, only if either of his parents was a citizen in India at the time 
of his birth. Descent from parentage of Indian origin thus became an 
overriding consideration (Rodriguez 2005: 221-22). Simultaneously, we 
may recall from the discussion in the previous section that the citizen- 
ship status of a large number of immigrants—those who came before 
1966 and those who came between 1966 and 1971—was ‘graded’ so that 
those who had entered Assam between January 1966 and 25 March 1971 
were disenfranchised for ten years, to live in the state under conditions 
of deferred citizenship, and those who came after 25 March 1971 would 
be construed as illegal and deported. In 2003, we see alongside the trans- 
national/overseas Indian citizen, the ‘illegal migrant’ figuring in the 
Citizenship Act making citizenship by birth exclusive and conditional. 
While Section 3 following the amendment in 1986 dealing with ‘Citi- 
zenship by birth’ provided for Indian citizenship to every person born 
in India after 26 January 1950, if ‘either of whose parents [was] a citi- 
zen of India at the time of his birth’, the Amendment Act of 2003 restricted 
citizenship by birth to a person born in India where ‘both of his parents 
are citizens of India; or one of his parents is a citizen of India and the 
other is not an illegal migrant at the time of his birth’ (Section 3C, Citizen- 
ship Amendment Act 2003). 


AD Rome, late medieval Florence, late 18th century America and France), or with anti- 
colonial struggles in different countries, m the conditions specific to the 20th century the 
consciousness of citizenship is not confined to a single state; u is virtually global in its 
extent (for a discussion of these arguments see Heater 1999, Faulks 2000 and Roy 2005). 
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The category of OCI itself reflects a concurrent trend towards con- 
gealing association between ethnic Indianness and Indian citizenship 
and corresponding political and institutional practices. The OCI may be 
seen as embodying several competing and dissonant strands of citizen- 
ship practices. One of these would explain/justify OCI as part of a global 
tendency towards transnational citizenship, stemming from the premise 
that the institution of citizenship as territonally inscribed had changed 
owing to rapid movements of population and burgeoning notions of inter- 
national governance and regional cooperation. Viewed in this way, the 
OCI may be seen as an encompassing moment since it transcends the 
limits imposed on citizenship by the territorially bounded membership 
of nation-states. The OCI may also be seen as an attempt by several gov- 
emments, especially those which have integrated into the hierarchical 
world economy as ‘fast developing economies’, to reach out to their 
diaspora in various ways, not least, opening up for them avenues of invest- 
ment in their countries of origin. Yet, the OCI is only apparently trans- 
cendental citizenship, since even as it lifts the exclusion from Indian 
citizenship which the assumption of the citizenship of a foreign country 
brought to a person of Indian origin, it continues the foreclosure for those 
persons of Indian origin who had made the choice of opting out of Indian 
citizenship in preference for Pakistani citizenship. Not only did the OCI 
then sustain the original contexts of nation-state citizenship framed at 
the time of Partition, it also manifested the dominant political and ideo- 
logical contexts of Hindutva within which the category was made effec- 
tive, the official process of instituting the category having been completed 
by the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) dominated National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA) government. As the following discussion will show, the 
overseas citizenship of India was hegemonically marked, constituting 
all persons of Indian origin, wherever in the world they were, as Hindus, 
since their punya bhumi remained India." Yet, the exclusion of countries 
where persons of Indian origin were descendants of indentured labourers 
who migrated during the colonial period, and other non-Western countries 
including in West Asia, points also to class (and relatedly, country of 
residence) as a factor in determining overseas Indian citizenship. 


D The eagerness to include Non-Resident Indians or Parsons of Indian Origin residing 
abroad has been a continuous feature of the Hindu Right, especially of the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (Deshpande 2003: 80; Van der Veer 1996: 126). 
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The Citizenship Amendment Bill of 2003. which first articulated the 
category of the OCI, followed the recommendations of the report of the 
High Powered Committee on the Indian Diaspora. Headed by L.M. Singhvi, 
the committee was set up in August 2000 to suggest the framework facili- 
tating interaction with the Indian diaspora and their association with India 
in a ‘mutually beneficial relationship’.* While emphasising their vast 
numbers (‘estimated to be about 20 million’) and their wide distribution 
across the globe, the report carefully underscored their common identity: 
‘They live in different countries, speak different languages and are en- 
gaged in different pursuits. What gives them their common identity is 
their Indian origin, their cultural heritage, their deep attachment to India’ 
(Report of the High Level Committee on Indian Diaspora [henceforth 
RHLCID] 2002: v). ` 

It is significant that overseas citizenship is referred to as a ‘new’ 
setubandhan,” or bridge, which is put forward as a form of emotional 
bonding and cultural back-linkage. This setubandhan, the report never 
fails to reiterate, is in effect the affirmation of an existing natural bond, 
which the acquisition of citizenship of a foreign country and the subse- 
quent renunciation of Indian citizenship fails to excise. It emphasises 
disproportionately, therefore, the ‘emotional needs’ of the diaspora as the 
primary justification for dual citizenship, feeling the need also to dispel 
the notion that the OCI may have to do with any material/economic inter- 
est: ‘We do not wish to advocate dual nationality only for diaspora remit- 
tances, important though they are to India’s development.... The principal 
rationales of the demand of the diaspora for dual citizenship, however, is 
sentimental and psychological, a consideration which commends itself 
to the Committee in the same measure as do social, economic and political 
factors’ (RHLCID 2002: 510). That the diaspora ‘yearns’ for close emo- 
tional ties and ‘needs’ them is a constant refrain: ‘[They] have taken up 
the nationality of the country of their domicile but look upon their pass- 
ports with nostalgia’. That such unhappiness and sadness is a manifesta- 
tion of natural and inextricable ties, deeply embedded in a ‘continuous 
civilization” is stressed. Under the heading ‘Culture’, the report notes 
the “deep commitment to their cultural identity [that] has manifested 

M The committee was set up on 18 August 2000 and submitted its report on 8 January 
2002. 


© The reference to an older setubandhan may perhaps be to the bridge purportedly 
built by the Hindu God Ram across the sea to reach Ravan’s Lanka. 
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in the component of the Indian diaspora, the members of the diaspora 
identify with Indians, equally the inheritors of the traditions of the con- 
tinuous civilization’. The emphasis on continuity paves the ground for 
bringing the second generation of overseas Indians, those who were not 
born in India, also into the purview of overseas citizenship, for ‘perpetuat- 
ing and cementing the links of the younger generation of the diaspora 
with India as they will be keen to keep in touch with their elders in India 
as well as relate to their roots... The members of the Indian diaspora are 
naturally keen to pass on their value systems, which have been a reason 
of their success to coming generations, and they would welcome our 
country’s support in this endeavour. India should also initiate measures 
to ensure that the diaspora’s pride and faith in it are strengthened, which 
would inter-alia revitalise its internal development’ (ibid: 511). — 
Interestingly, the debate in Parliament on the Citizenship (Amend- 
ment) Bill 2003, under the NDA government, saw a reiteration of this 
emotional link and the diaspora’s desire for closer ties. While moving 
the motion for amendment of the Citizenship Act in the Rajya Sabha 
after receiving the report of the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
the Bill, L.K. Advani, then Minister of Home Affairs, justified it not 
only on the grounds of the warm ties that the diaspora ‘continue to have 
with India and Indian culture’, but also as a measure to bring the ‘dias- 
pora closer to themselves and to India’ ..° Manmohan Singh, then leader 
of the opposition in the Rajya Sabha, was quick to point out that the 
first steps in this direction were actually taken under the Congress gov- 
ernment in 1995 when L.M. Singhvi was the Indian High Commis- 
sioner to the UK. He too emphasised emotional ties, which were made 
to appear as primary even while presenting the diaspora as “a great na- 
tional reservoir’, whose ‘knowledge, wealth, experience and expertise’ 
could “be tapped for the [country’s] benefit’. That economic considera- 
tions were never absent is revealed from the fact that the Singhvi Com- 
mittee recommended also the setting up of Special Economic Zones 
exclusively for projects to be undertaken by OCIs, PIOs and NRIs.” 


£ He recommended observing 9 and 10 December as Pravasi Bharatiya Diwas, the 
first such event having already been organised on those days in 2003. Incidentally, 9 
December is symbolic of ‘retum’, associated with Gandhi’s return that day from South 
Africa (debates in the Rajya Sabha, 19 December 2003). 

V Stating that the diaspora could be mvolved in the development of such zones, the 
committee report held that a dedicated single-window to provide consultancy services for 
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Surprisingly, after the tribute to the expanse, numerical strength and 
cultural cohesion of the diaspora, the Singhvi Report chose to confine the 
universe of overseas Indian citizenship specifically to North America, 
Europe and Australasia (Australia, New Zealand, Singapore and Thailand), 
compelling the observation by Fatima Meer, a member of the African 
National Congress, that the OCI as articulated by the Singhvi Commit- 
tee was nothing more than a ‘dollar and pound citizenship’ .'* The Singhvi 
Report justified limiting the OCI to a few countries on the grounds that 
the sense of loss on giving up their Indian citizenship was more aggra- 
vated in this set of the Indian diaspora: ‘those are highly developed coun- 
tries. It is to these countries that the migration of Indians took place 
after India became independent’ (RHLCID 2002: 528, emphasis added). 

It is interesting to note that the modem history of migration from 
India begins with the colonial period, meaning that the thrust on having 
independent India as a cut off period left out substantial sections which 
had migrated as indentured labour to plantation states of the British 
empire. The thrust of economic nationalism and the idea that a non- 
resident Indian population was an economic resource came in the 1980s, 
especially in response to the ‘middle class success stories’ of Indian im- 
migrants in the West. Thus, the 2003 Act excluded earlier generations 
of migrants to the Asia-Pacific and to the Caribbean, and gulf migrants 
(Abraham 2003: 52-54). The excision of the colonial history of migra- 
tion 1s evident from the manner in which the Singhvi Committee while 
emphasising the de-territorialisation which the category of overseas citi- 
zenship was to bring, ventured to invert the logic of imperialism, sig- 
nifying the completely transformed contexts and nature of the present 
movement of population from that which took place in the colonial con- 
text as subservient labour or colonial subjects. The Committee de- 
Clared: ‘the Indian diaspora spans the globe and stretches across all the 
continents. It is so widespread that the sun never sets on it? (RHLCID 
2002: 2), emphasis added. A substantial section of the Singhvi Report 


overseas Indian investors was imperative for the success of this measure, and for eddressing 
issucs of delays and procedural lapses (Hindu Business Line 2002, Tribune 2002). 

0 Fatıma Meer made this observation at the first Pravan Bharatiya Divas convention 
on 9 January 2003. V.S.Naipaul was also among the first to raise the issue of discnmination 
when the OCI was confined to a select group of ‘dich’ countries (see Rammanohar Reddy 
2003). 
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discussed also the heightened security concerns following terrorist at- 
tacks, especially that on the Indian Parliament building on 13 December 
2001. This weighing of economic benefits against security concerns was 
resolved by leaving out the ‘Muslims’ from Pakistan and Bangladesh 
(Abraham 2003: 54). 

A Bill to amend the existing Citizenship Act was introduced in the 
Rajya Sabha on 9 May 2003 and subsequently referred to the Standing 
Committee chaired by Pranab Mukherjee. The Citizenship Amendment 
Act (2003) made several amendments to existing sections and inserted 
sections 7A, 7B, 7C and 7D titled ‘Overseas Citizens’ that dealt with the 
definition and registration of overseas citizens,’ conferred specific rights 
to them while also identifying the rights that did not belong to them, and 
the conditions under which the registration could be cancelled. It is worth 
reiterating that while defining eligibility and what constituted Indian ori- 
gin, the Act retained the contexts of Partition and the excision of those 
who bad become Pakistani citizens (and later Bangladeshis). An amend- 
ment to the Citizenship Act (2003), through an Ordinance issued in June 
2005, allowed the scheme to cover PIOs in other countries as well who 
had emigrated after 1950 and were living in any country other than 
Bangladesh and Pakistan. The extension of the status to other countries 
is significant since, in 2005, the overseas Indians sent remittances to India 
at an estimated 21.7 billion dollars, more than what China (21.3 billion) 
and Mexico (18 billion) received. More than half such remittances were 
by West Asia—based Indians, with Kerala being the single largest bene- 
ficiary. It was only recently though that the government announced a 
few measures to reach out to this large category of low-level, semi-skilled 
labour in West Asia, including easing of remittances facilities, the as- 
surance of extending legal help to distressed workers and women as well 
as the promise of granting voting rights, as overseas workers in most 


'% The Act provided that the central government could, on application, register any 
PIO as an OCI if that person was from a country which allowed dual citenshrp. A PIO 
wes, in tum, a citizen of another country who (a) was a citizen of India on 26 January 
1950 ar at any time thereafter; (b) was ehgible to become a citizen of India on 26 January 
1950; (c) belonged to a territory that became part of India after the 15th day of August, 
1947; (d) is the child or grandchild of a person described above; and (c) has never been a 
citizen of Pakistan or Bangladesh. Overseas Indian Citizenship does not entitle people 
who have acquired foreign nationality to retain their Indian passports. 
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countries in the region are not accorded naturalised citizenship rights.” 
The Citizenship Amendment Act (2003) and the Citizenship Amendment 
Ordinance (2005) provided for a variant of dual citizenship since they did 
not give the overseas Indian an Indian passport, but an overseas citizen 
card. At the fourth Pravasi Bharatiya Divas in Hyderabad in January 
2006, the first two Overseas Indian Citizenship cards were distributed. 

It is significant how the amendments of 2003 and 2005 fit into the 
discourse of transnationality associated with the promise of becoming 
an encompassing moment characterised by freedom from spatial con- 
straints. Yet, not only is the promise of transnationality suspect, the prom- 
ise of encompassment that the OCI seems to make is deceptive. Part of 
the deception, as is clear from the aforementioned discussion of the 
Singhvi Committee Report, emerged from the unconcealed cultural mark- 
ing of the OCI status. The deception of transnationality is accentuated 
by the fact that it interlocks with a continuing trajectory of closures re- 
stricting citizenship by birth, completing a process that had begun with 
the 1986 amendment. 


V 
Conclusion 


An exploration of the relationship between citizenship and migration 
gives a unique opportunity for examining the inherent paradox in citizen- 
ship. As a ‘momentum concept’, citizenship has been seen as eman- 
cipatory and dynamic, as inherently integrative and universalising, having 
a self-propelling capacity to expand and deepen itself, so that at differ- 
ent moments in history ‘becoming a citizen’ has involved either an exten- 
sion of the status to more persons, or a liberatory dismantling of hitherto 
existing structures of oppression or exclusion to be replaced by more 
egalitarian and inclusive structures. Simultaneously, however, as has been 
seen in the discussions on the ‘migrant’ as it figures in citizenship laws 
in India, citizenship is an exclusive category in the sense that it limits 
membership through specific rules identifying members and outsiders. 


P See the editonal notes in Economic and Political Weekly titled ‘Overseas Indians: 
Citizenship and Other Rights’ (Editor EPW 2006: 172-73) 
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It is significant how citizenship is deeply embedded in principles of gov- 
ernmentality, so that despite its claims to dynamism and promise of inclu- 
sion, citizenship is preoccupied with identifying in precise terms through 
enumeration and categorisation, those who belong and those who do 
not, so that it is actually apprehensive of any movement of people which 
threatens to unsettle fixed categories. Citizenship also produces the “con- 
stitutive outsider’ denoting differential or layered inclusions. Thus, for 
each encompassing moment there is an accompanying movement to- 
wards closure. Moreover, even among ‘members’ or those who legally 
‘belong’, socio-economic and cultural contexts would ultimately deter- 
mine the terms of inclusion so that even as citizenship makes claims to 
being a horizontal camaraderie of equal members, it embodies in actual 
practice, a range of graded and differential categories and correspond- 
ing lived experiences of citizenship. 

Despite the fact that movement has been an inseparable aspect of 
human existence, the migrant, as an unsettled and floating category has 
for various reasons remained the perpetual citizen-outsider. Moreover, 
the migrant is itself a paradoxical category in that it is not only pro- 
duced by state practices of rule which include political, social, economic 
and developmental policies and practices, but has to be continually slot- 
ted out and simultaneously included on differential terms. Thus, the dis- 
placed, the vagrant, the footloose migrant, the stateless person, and so 
on, have all led a precarious existence, criminalised at certain times and 
subjected to perpetual relocation at others, kept in a state of deferred and 
suspended citizenship. The figure of the migrant also perhaps produces 
the maximum anxieties around which discourses of ‘crisis in citizen- 
ship’ are woven. It is interesting how in all citizenship models, migra- 
tion is inc1easingly seen as having ramifications that produce a ‘crisis in 
citizenship’.”! It is also significant that citizenship practices in all models 
of citizenship have responded to this ‘crisis’ by introducing elements of 


21 While ın the Republican tradition the teanng of the social fabric is regarded as par- 
ticularly seriously because social solidarity in the sense of a ‘social bond’ and social 
solidarity between the individual and society expressed in the active participation of the 
citizen in public life is central to it, in the liberal tradition that sees citizenship as a social 
contract based on equal rights by all individuals and views social integration in terms of 
freely chosen relationships between individuals, migration leads to incomplete, distorted 
or discriminatory citizenship. 
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legal closure, based on prioritisation of descent. In this context, the cat- 
egory of the OCI in the legal framework of citizenship in India manifests 
a tendency towards ‘holding together the flock’ and a response to ‘desta- 
bilisation’ that is seen as occurring in national citizenship owing to move- 
ments of populations. Thus, while apparently suggesting a transcendental 
notion of citizenship not confined to membership within nation-state 
boundaries, the fact that the OCI is inextricably tied up with descent and 
comes synchronously with amendments in citizenship laws restricting 
citizenship by birth, makes its trans-nationality suspect. The OCI must 
then be seen as part of an ongoing tendency of shift in the philosophical 
and ideological basis of citizenship from its democratic, associational 
and civic forms to a one spelling hegemonic integration. 

While the shift in the ideology and practice of citizenship has been 
seen in this article from the manner in which the migrant has figured in 
Indian citizenship laws, it is important to note that the shift has to be 
seen as part of the larger socio-political transition occurring in the country. 
In many ways the category of the migrant that made its way into the citi- 
zenship law in 1986 and figured again in 2003, manifests a cycle of dis- 
possession, dislocation and disempowerment that has been occurring 
within the country, with increasing intensity from the 1980s. ‘The Bus 
to Mumbai’, as P. Sainath (2003) chose to title one of his essays on the 
exponential rise in out-migration from Andhra Pradesh, has become a meta- 
phor for the continual flow of population ‘locked in endless step by step 
migration’ from regions gripped by agrarian crisis, dispossession and 
land alienation. Moreover, since in the present contexts of liberalisation 
most new jobs are contingent, casual and informal, in many cases in- 
volving the denial of the right to form unions for collective bargaining 
and struggles, wage labour has in fact become the basis of social exclusion 
and differential citizenship. Interestingly, social policies have remained 
constrained and compelled by the requirement to work with fixed, stable 
and precise categories, so much so that the benefits under the proposed 
Social Security Bill may not accrue to the vast number of migrant workers, 
especially seasonal/short duration migrants who do not have fixed 
domicile. Moreover, it is not just the social security cover that is denied. 
It is also political citizenship which demands enumeration and iden- 
tification of the citizen-voter with a stable address that is denied to the 
migrant worker. While protective policies and inclusion in welfare 
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schemes for migrants are needed, the latter cannot be a matter for bureau- 
cratic edict alone or a matter of charity. A more political approach to mi- 
grants’ rights, which requires a framework of protection against exclusion 
as well as breaking new grounds of inclusion through a consolidation of 
the interests of the migrants, and their expression politically in terms of 
rights, is therefore required. Ultimately migration has to be seen in terms 
of the process, agency and multi-dimensionality of exclusion, leading to 
thwarted citizenship. 
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Aadamkhor Haseena (The 
MarrEating Beauty) and the 
anthropology of a moment 


Bhrigupati Singh 


In this article I trace certain related trapectones: the emergence and possible disappearance 
of the cinematic form of the soft-porn ‘morning show’; the waxing and waning arrange- 
menis of certain spaces m the city of Delhi, m particular cinema halls tn Old Delhi; and 
lives enmeshed in this unstable itinerant matrix of cinema and the city. In confronting 
these situations of permanent mobility, we are led to the conceptual issue of time. Do the 
hands of a clock describe warts of experience? Does time privilege movement or rest? 
How do we understand time in terms of both materiality and subpectivity? How do cine- 
matic affects relate to durational experience? I address these questions by setting out the 
anthropology of a ‘moment’ as a way of understanding durational expenence. The mo- 
ment is conceptualised in two distinct but related forms: as a chronograph (that tracks 
trajectories of movement and matter) and as a crystal (that follows varying states of 
mind). Understanding the isswe of time as a philosophical problem through the writings 
of Gilles Deleuze, I also connder what kind of relationship exists, or might exist, be- 
tween anthropology and philosophy. 


I 
Introduction 


At a time when many are celebrating the supposed globalisation of Bolly- 
wood, I have a somewhat more melancholy story to tell about cinema, 
the city and modernity. However, the causes of this sadness are not 
melodramatic, as would befit the cinema, but arise more or less ordinarily, 
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as a result, quite simply, of the passage of time. But then that is hardly 
simple. Do the hands of a clock describe units of experience? Does time 
privilege movement or rest? What, then, is time? This is a philosophical 
question and I shall consider it shortly in describing a moment, and what 
I mean by the anthropology of a moment, through the related concepts 
of the chronograph and the crystal, concerned with movement and time, 
matter and mind, respectively. The story is about the rise and fall of a 
certain cinematic form, what some would think of as its most vulgar and 
lowly avatar, the C-circuit ‘morning show’, ubiquitous for a while in 
Indian cities.' Here we see cinema both as a commodity (a recent itinerant 
technology) and as an aesthetic, a form of life. At the same time, my 
story is about waxing and waning arrangements of certain parts of a city, 
not Mumbai in this case—the cinematic city par excellence—but Delhi, 
and of lives that are enmeshed in this matrix of cinema and the city, 
signposts of experience within modemity. 


II 
The chronograph: A siudy of 
matter, or the movement-image 


Does a building stop moving as long as it stands? A space, we might say, 
is a technology of movement and of rest. The Jama Masjid, the largest 
mosque in India, stands in the part of the city now known as Old Delhi, 
earlier called Shahjahanabad, after the Mughal emperor Shahjahan who 
first built the area. The mosque is surrounded on each side by what have 
been single-commodity bazaars or markets over the last 250 years, ini- 
tially selling mainly textiles but now the nodal point in the circulation 
of goods ranging from silver jewellery to bicycle spare parts to medical 
supplies, to DVDs and CD writers, with an expanding grey market for 
‘pirated’ goods of all varieties. On the Urdu Bazaar Road adjacent to the 
mosque, after a row of shops selling fish and chicken, stands a cinema 
hall with a seating capacity of about 600 people. The hall is named Jagat 


' In the pre-multiplex era, the trade terminology among film exhibitors and distributors 
classified films as follows: A-circuit newly-released mainstream Bollywood HindUrdu 
films; B-carcuit. re-runs of older Bollywood films (usually screened as a filler a few years 
after their initial release if a hall had no new releases to play), and C-circutt: foreign or in- 
digenous soft-pom usually screened in the ‘moming’ slot in a cinema hall 
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after its erstwhile owner Jagat Narain Seth, now deceased. For a year 
between October 2001 and August 2002, I visited this hall about once a 
week, in between various other ethnographic and archival forays into 
Old Delhi as part of a media studies—urban history project.” There were 
a number of reasons for my periodic visits to the hall, primary among 
which was that I had taken a great liking to Bal Kishen Malhotra, the 
manager of Jagat cinema, who rose to his present post from the position 
of gatekeeper, to which he was appointed in 1970 because of his father 
who worked at the hall as a booking clerk at the time. Being located 
close to Chandni Chowk in Old Delhi, the hall provided a convenient 
resting place between my meetings with film distributors, whose offices 
were in the area. Roughly within a radius of a kilometre from Jagat cin- 
ema, in Bhagirath Palace and the Moti cinema compound (or the Film 
Colony, as it is called in Chandni Chowk), there were over one hundred 
film distribution offices packed alongside distributors of medical sup- 
plies, surgical instruments, ball-bearings and a host of other commod- 
ities. The regular audience at Jagat cinema was composed mainly of the 
local rickshaw-walas and jhalli-walas (coolies for the various commod- 
ities that circulate around Old Delhi) and the local floating/working popu- 
lation: chavvanni-class ki audience (an audience of paupers), as BKji 
(as I referred to the manager, Bal Kishen Malhotra) told me with dis- 
gust, the first ime I met him. 

One evening in late June, as I entered Jagat cinema, I noticed a great 
deal of excitement. The auditorium was jam-packed, overflowing with 
people as I had never seen it before. Moving through the crowded lobby, 
past BKji’s office door, I entered the hall. On the proscenium directly in 
front of the cinema screen there was some sort of a stage show going on 
with a man beating out a resounding bhangra beat on a large drum. BKji 
was on the stage but the focus of attention was a tall, well-built bald man 
on the mike, who seemed to have the crowd entranced. Standing behind 
this man were two ladies, the only women in the entire hall, wearing 
tacky, brightly-coloured evening gowns, looking like somewhat dismal 
versions of the Hindi film vamp. Behind them were a few muscular body- 
guards, dressed in black. This was the premiere of the soft-pom, C-circuit 
film Aadamkhor Haseena (The Man-Eating Beauty). As I found out later, 


2 This was the ‘Publics and Practices in the History of the Present’ (PPHP) Project at 
the Sarai Programme, Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi. 
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the tall, bald man on the mike was Joginder, the writer, director and lead 
actor, while the ladies played minor parts in the film. After a brief career 
as a body-builder, Joginder led a dance troupe performing at various 
upper-class marriage ceremonies in Delhi. In the 1970s, he started low 
budget film production and scored a significant hit on the C-circuit with 
his Aadamkhor (1986), or The Man-Eater, a heady mixture of horror, 
erotica and black magic made on a shoestring budget of Rs 500,000. The 
budget for a mainstream Mumbai Hindi film on the A-circuit can be 
anything between Rs 40 million and Rs 90 million. Aadamkhor Haseena 
was a sequel to that film, released in 2002 simultaneously in three 
theatres—Jagat, Rivoli (in Connaught Place in central Delhi) and Vishal 
(west Delhi)—to the accompaniment of Joginder’s stage show, which 
he took to each of the theatres, during the first week of the film’s release. 

Aaj Ranga naach dikhayega (Today Ranga will dance for you) shouted 
Joginder on the mike acting out a line from the film. The packed hall 
roared its approval. Ranga, played by Joginder himself, is a grotesque 
villainous genie, who in the Aadamkhor films performs the bidding of 
the lustful beauty, the Haseena. ‘Main tujhe kachcha chaba jaunga (Vl 
eat you up raw)’, said Joginder with a deep growl, acting out a line from 
the earlier film Aadamkhor. Levels of sweat and adrenaline were runn- 
ing high. Shortly afterwards, the film began and I sat in BKji’s office 
with the cast of characters, listening to them discuss the film, and the 
general state of the C-circuit. What are the sorts of forces at play in this 
moment? What are the conditions of possibility for the kind of event 
I witnessed at Jagat cinema? I shall map this question by tracing two dis- 
tinct movements. The first is the story of the Seth family, the owners of 
Jagat cinema, and the decline in their fortunes, as represented by their 
Stake in the cinema trade. The second trajectory is the story of the rela- 
tively recent emergence and subsequent decline of the C-circuit in Delhi. 
In relation to this map, I will consider the particular form of the collision 
of both of these movements that evening at Jagat cinema. 


il 
The Seths 
Bom in 1910, Jagat Narain Seth was one of the leading film distributors 
and exhibitors of the early 20th century in north India, which, as a terri- 
tory for the distribution of commodities, extended into Afghanistan and 
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Pakistan under the British rule. Part of the Hindu Punjabi Khatri trader 
caste, he was among the most prominent purani Dilli ke raees, an elite 
network of Old Delhi families, based in the Katra Neel neighbourhood 
of Old Delhi. Jagat Seth’s story begins a couple of generations earlier in 
Quetta, near the North West Frontier Province (NWFP), in present-day 
Pakistan. In the mid-19th century, his grandfather entered the distribu- 
tion business, but the commodity he transported was dry fruits, mainly 
on camel-back from NWFP to Kolkata. Continuing the distribution busi- 
ness, Jagat Seth bought a house in Old Delhi and subsequently also be- 
came a retailer for the British East India Company, selling Avon Jong 
cloth and chimney lanterns from the room above the present office of 
Jagat Talkies Distributors in Chandni Chowk. The Seths’ interest in Delhi 
at this point was still secondary to Lahore, their main business centre, 
but the money generated from these various businesses allowed them 
to buy large tracts of Jand in the city centre (at that time, central Delhi 
being Chandni Chowk and its surrounding areas, in what has now be- 
come Old Delhi), as well as in the cities of Kanpur and Lucknow. This 
economic geography was also being built by other elite Punjabi fam- 
ilies, for instance, the Sawhneys, the owners of Odeon and Rivoli cin- 
emas in Connaught Place in New Delhi. As the family legend goes, Jagat 
Seth’s father bought the land for the present day Moti cinema in Chandni 
Chowk in the twilight of the Mughal empire from the auctioneers of 
Begum Samru and started constructing a large open air theatre.” 

Jagat Seth entered the cinema business in his early twenties after meet- 
ing a Parsi film distributor Polishwalla in Mumbai. Investing heavily in 
what was possibly the most glamorous and hottest new commodity of 
the time, business boomed as he distributed the films of B.N. Sircar’s 
New Theatres (Kolkata), Chandulal Shah’s Ranjit Movietone (Mumbai) 
and S.S. Vasan’s Gemini Studios (Chennai) through all of north India 
from Lahore to NWFP. Gradually, he entered exhibition as well, taking 


3 Begum Samru (Sumroc) who died in 1836, is a legendary historical figure who ın 
her adolescence was a tawaf or nautch girl in Old Delhi and who went on to become the 
head of a tamed mercenary army inherited from her European husband Walter Reinhardt. 
She converted to Catholicism and ruled the principality of Sardhana (in Meerut district, 
85 km north-east of Delhi). She 1s rumoured to have exerted great politcal and mhtary 
influence and died immensely wealthy, leaving an inheritance that remamed in dispute 
for several decades after her death For more historical detail on Begum Samru, see Lall 
(1997) 
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over Novelty cinema (1935) and Ritz cinema (1942), which are in present- 
day Old Delhi. In 1937, Nishat Talkies was taken over by the Seths from 
B.N. Sircar of New Theatres and renamed. As a prominent young busi- 
nessman about town, Jagat Seth chose to name the hall after himself. As 
it turned out, as a space for public congregation, the hall never attained 
the elite status that Jagat Seth might have wished for it. As a result of its 
proximity to the fish and chicken markets next to Jama Masjid, it got 
the name machhli-wala (hall of fish) in popular Old Delhi parlance. The 
fish market was subsequently shifted to Ghazipur but the name stuck. 
I spoke to present residents of Sitaram Bazaar in Chandni Chowk (mainly 
upper-caste, middle-class Hindu families). As far as they can remem- 
ber, Jagat cinema was what they called a ‘labour class’ hall. In that period, 
the main cinema hall for upper-class Old Delhi families was Chandni 
Chowk’s Motrcinema, less than a kilometre away, on the other side of 
Jama Masjid. In 1945, Jagat Seth, his close friend Chotubhai Desai (the 
owner of Moti cinema and distributor for Homi Wadia’s Wadia Movietone 
Co.) and Lala Harish Chandra Jhalani, together founded the Motion Pic- 
tures Association (MPA) of exhibitors and distributors for north India. 
In the early 1950s, a marriage was arranged between the two most 
powerful Punjabi Khatri families of the Katra Neel locality. Jagat Seth’s 
son, popularly known in the film trade as Kaka Seth, was married to the 
daughter of Lala Chunna Mal, the owner of Delhi Cloth Mills, Delhi Gas 
Company, Delhi Biscuit Company and, as rumour has it, at one stage, 
the owner of about 40 per cent of the land in Chandni Chowk and sur- 
rounding areas in the centre of Old Delhi. Shortly after his marriage, 
Kaka Seth formally entered the business and, following Jagat Seth’s death 
in 1965, has run it over the past four decades. According to others in the 
Seth family and his staff, Kaka Seth remained an influential personality 
in Delhi, friendly with several leading politicians, industrialists and film 
actors. During the Emergency (1975—77), as President of the MPA and a 
local landowner, he helped Sanjay Gandhi, the son of then Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi, set up family planning and sterilisation camps in 
Old Delhi. However, even as Kaka Seth entered his father’s business, 
the shape and size of Delhi and the consequent place of Old Delhi within 
its overall geography, as also the nature of and associations within the 
film trade had changed considerably. A majority of the residential popu- 
lation of Old Delhi started moving out from the 1950s onwards, and 
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from then on till about the late 1980s, Connaught Place in central New 
Delhi became the destination for middle class families to go to the cin- 
ema. During the 1980s, with the arrival of video cassette recorders (VCRs) 
as an easily available commodity, and in the 1990s, with the entry of 
cable television in India, cinema acquired a different place within the 
public culture of the city and cinema halls started losing their centrality 
as spaces of congregation. The past decade has seen the cinemas of Old 
Delhi in dire straits. As a result of low box-office returns or land use dis- 
agreements involving complex and long drawn out legal battles, roughly 
half (eight or nine out of nineteen) of the Old Delhi cinema halls have 
closed down, including Westend, Majestic, Minerva, Kumar, and finally 
Novelty, one of the three halls owned by the Seths. Others, like Moti cin- 
ema, seem to be on the verge of closure depending on the land use pol- 
icy and the terms that the owners can negotiate for a profitable sale. 

A subject that several people in the film trade in Delhi talk about quite 
readily nowadays is the ‘fall’ of Kaka Seth. In the mid-1990s, Jagat Talkies 
Distributors, the film distribution wing of the Seths, was removed from 
the MPA. In September 1997, they re-joined. I quote an excerpt from the 
relevant letter from their MPA membership file, dated 13 September 
1997 and addressed to the Secretary of the trade organisation: 


Dear Sir, You are already aware that our organization was one of the 
founder members of this association. Our name was removed because 
there was no picture registered in our name...Now we have acquired a 
picture ‘Jab Dil Kissi pe Aata hai’ for distribution, exhibition and ex- 
ploitation in the territory of Delhi and U.P. as it is known in the film 
trade...After registration of the above picture in our name please see 
that our old membership number be restored. 


According to Kaka Seth, they spent about Rs 30 million in obtain- 
ing the rights for this film. However, the film flopped. Shortly afterwards, 
they were involved in a number of, what are known in MPA-speak, as 
‘Dues Regulation’ cases, involving outstanding debts. Following an Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting of the MPA on 12 November 1998, the Seths 
were removed from MPA membership. However, unlike the previous 
time, here both their distribution and their exhibition concerns (Jagat 
Novel Pvt. Ltd) were declared non-members. As a result it became more 
difficult for member companies of the MPA, and this includes almost all 
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the film distributors of the city, to give films for screening to Jagat, 
Novelty or Ritz. I met Kaka Seth only once but we spoke for over three 
hours. When I asked him about the MPA, he included it in his descrip- 
tion of the general decline of cinema. I quote from the recording of that 
interview: 


If I have bought a film for three crore rupees [Rs 30 million] and it 
flops, from where the hell am I going to pay money on the whims and 
fancies of the eighteen members sitting there. I’m totally washed out! 
Earlier, people used to work, this man has lost money, try to help him 
to remain in trade [sic]. If he remains in the trade he will pay back 
slowly and rightly so...today the fellows sitting there are out to ridi- 
cule somebody’s losses and somebody’s profit. [...] They have no 
values left. The principle of justice is totally finished. [...] if you have 
a film like Mother India today no one will see it. This is because the 
biggest erosion in the values of today is that no one understands when 
a person is in a problem. That is why pictures don’t run. 


Until about the late 1980s, Jagat cinema screened newly-released main- 
stream Bollywood, Hindi-Urdu films (films from the A-circuit). In the 
mid-1990s, the hall shifted to screening films from the B-circuit, that is, 
re-releases of older Bollywood films, a few years after their initial re- 
lease. Within this, BKji—the hall manager—and the Seth family tried to 
negotiate the weekly schedule. So, for example, when the Sunny Deol- 
starrer Gadar became a big hit in 2000—01, they played a number of 
old Bollywood films from the 1970s and 1980s starring his father, 
Dharmendra, hoping to benefit from a revival in the general fortunes of 
the Deol film family. However, the number af cable TV channels play- 
ing Hindi films around the clock made this circuit increasingly less attract- 
ive. Meanwhile, Jagat cinema also got embroiled in a number of legal 
battles. By 2000, there were ongoing cases filed against them by the 
electricity, telephone and water boards for non-payment of past bills. 
As a result, in the months in which I was a regular visitor to this hall, it 
was running on a generator, without an official source of electricity 
or water and without a telephone. The first time I visited Jagat, BKji 
walked me around the hall, pointing with disgust to the walls covered 
with the fading red splatter of paan (betel leaf) spit and the toilets over- 
flowing with urine. The cleaning of the toilets was in the hands of a boy 
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alternatively called Chhotu and Ranga, something of a village idiot-type 
figure who would often be teased and pinched by the other workers in 
the cinema hall. I watched him several times, coming out of the hall, 
wailing. This was usually a spur for his colleagues to torment him even 
more, releasing a further flood of tears. Despite this he was there quite 
regularly. In 2000, Jagat cinema was closed for eleven months. It reopened 
very shortly, before I started visiting it in 2001, at which point it had 
mostly begun to play C-circuit soft porn films.‘ 


IV 
The C-circutt 


Where and when does the C-circuit appear? What sort of a thing is it? 
Here location impinges on us somewhat. How do you explain the pe- 
culiar nature of a ‘morning show’ to someone who has not lived in an 
Indian city (although several Third World cities from Beirut to Lima do 
have their equivalents)? Here is the experience of modernity in its most 
distinctly urban form: the illicit and fleeting pleasures and dangers, the 
gigantic posters with half-naked female bodies (usually with white 
women), the titillating but absurdly repetitive titles, uncomfortably trans- 
lated or more often than not, just completely fabricated (Call Girls, Night 
of Love, Private Tuition) bearing little or no relation to their French, 
Finnish, Russian or Australian origins. While the optic of globalisation 
renders all too clearly Shahrukh Khan in Birmingham (doing a stage 
show for a largely South Asian immigrant population), theorists of the 
media are yet to register the element of the fantastic in an event as sup- 
posedly mundane as the screening of Magpie in the Hand at Nishat 
Talkies, Kanpur (this is a film from the Czech Republic, seemingly made 
with some pretensions to art, imported by a distributor in Chandni Chowk, 
given a name in English and a suggestively erotic poster, classified as 
‘adult’ by the regulatory agencies of the Indian state and finally screened 
in various cities and small towns in Uttar Pradesh as a morning show). 


4 In 2005, very much ın Hine with the trajectory described in this article, Jagat cinema, 
recurrently on the verge of closure, was sealed for varicus reasons, pimary among which 
were repeated police raids charging the hall management with exceeding the length and 
type of permissible erotic inserts. At the tıme of the publication of this article, the cinema 
hall remains closed and can also not be sold under the current land use agreement. 
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I will attempt to trace a particular trajectory of the morning show at 
cinema halls in Delhi based on extended and numerous conversations 
with members of Raj Karan Movies, Devi Shakti Films and Pankaj Raj 
Movies, the three main players in the C-circuit film distribution field 
for the Delhi—Uttar Pradesh distribution territory during the time of this 
fieldwork. Munni Raj, the owner of Raj Karan Movies was known as the 
porn pasha (porn king) of Delhi in the film trade during the late 1980s 
and the early 1990s. He dates the category of the morning show, within 
which he plies his wares, to as recently as 1984, with the screening of 
the Malyalam film Avalude Ravugal (Her Nights), which ran for six 
months, beginning at Plaza cinema in Connaught Place. He left his job 
with Indian Airlines as an air traffic controller at Palam Airport in Delhi 
to enter the film trade in 1984. The Jain brothers of Devi Shakti Films 
entered the C-circuit slightly later in 1986 with Carry on in the Jungle. 
This period of the mid-1980s recorded two major shifts in the film trade. 
First, import duties and regulations were changed by the Indian gov- 
ernment as part of the broader process of ‘opening up of the market’ 
which allowed private companies to obtain the rights for the distribu- 
tion of foreign films. Before this, the entry of foreign films into Indian 
cinema halls was mainly through Hollywood studios such as Columbia, 
Paramount and Warner Brothers and their local representatives, or else 
through individual deals such as the one brokered between Regal cin- 
ema (Connaught Place) and the J. Arthur Rank film company of Britain 
in the 1950s. Thus, in the mid-1980s, Munni Raj and the Jains of Devi 
Shakti began to register themselves as delegates at the International Film 
Festivals of India, attending film markets at places like Siri Fort audi- 
torium held during the festivals in order to make contact with compan- 
ies such as Czechoslovak Film Import, Metro Film Corporation, the 
Australian Film Commission, the Greek Film Centre and UniFrance. To 
import a film during this period, they had to negotiate a foreign exchange 
transaction through the National Film Development Corporation (NFDC) 
and then obtain a No Objection Certificate (NOC) from the Central Board 
of Film Certification (CBFC). In 1991, with the establishment of the ‘Open 
Film Market’, things became easier. Distributors did not have to go 
through the NFDC to make a transaction and they could make independ- 
ent contact with film companies, keeping track of ongoing productions 
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through magazines like Variety, Movie & TV Marketing (published in 
Japan) and brochures of international film festivals such as Cannes and 
Berlin. 

By the late 1980s, the indigenous C-circuit located mainly in Mumbai, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu also started sustaining a prolific output of low- 
' budget soft-porm films. Mumbai films were often made with recognis- 
able Bollywood supporting role actors such as Raza Murad (who appears 
in Aadamkhor Haseena) and Tinnu Anand. A more recent spate of films, 
such as Duplicate Sholay (2002) and The Return of Gadar (2002) (both 
of which played at Jagat cinema), are ‘sexy’ remakes of Bollywood hits, 
starring ‘duplicates’ or look-alikes of famous Bollywood actors. It is. 
within this indigenous cottage industry of C-circuit cinema that directors 
such as Joginder and Kanti Shah found their place in the recent decades. 

A second major shift was recorded by the film trade in Delhi during 
the mid-1980s, coterminous with the increasingly threatening arrival of 
television. In a diametrically opposite situation to the previous three dec- 
ades, the number of cinema halls now far outnumbered the number of 
big budget Bollywood films that could be released during a year. Thus, a 
number of halls were forced to carry on with Bollywood releases months 
after they had stopped making box-office profits, or worse, with the threat 
of not having a film to play in the coming weeks. In this period of crisis, 
as Munni Raj puts it, the morning show provided a ‘supply of oxygen’ to 
most balls in the city, helping them to survive since the morning show 
was a regular and constant source of profit. The mid-1980s to the early 
1990s was the ‘golden period’ of the morning show, according to Munni 
Raj, generating three or four times the profit in terms of the initial in- 
vestment he placed in a film. Out of seventy-two cinema halls in Delhi, 
roughly fifty-five had the morning slot reserved for foreign or indigen- 
ous soft-porn. For some years, a few halls such as the Seth family-owned 
Ritz and the Sawhney circuit’s Rivoli in Connaught Place changed their 
entire day’s programme only to soft-porn. During this time, a number of 
minor distribution companies entered the fray, since for a potential en- 
trant into the film trade, the soft-porn circuit was the safest bet, requiring 
minimal investment and generating a sustained, though unspectacular 
profit. There was a shift from the earlier control of Raj Karan and Devi 
Shakti as the numbers swelled to about fifty distribution companies in- 
volved in foreign and indigenous C-circuit films. 
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In the next five years, by the mid-1990s, a more substantial shift was 
underway. Somewhat unexpectedly for many in the film trade, the box- 
office returns for morning shows started falling drastically. I went through 
many box-office records and the drop begins to become most obvious to- 
wards the late 1990s and 2000-01. Odeon and Plaza cinemas in Connaught 
Place were very important sources of exhibition for both Raj Karan and 
Devi Shakti. Collections for the week-long run of a morning show (that 
is, the total collection for seven shows) usually ranged between Rs 15,000 
and Rs 20,000. In the week ending 19 May 2001, Two Moon Junction 
at Odeon collected Rs 2,664, and Passionate Affair at Plaza collected 
Rs 2,426. In the week ending 16 June 2001, Real Fire at Odeon made 
Rs 3,033, while Man to Woman at Plaza made Rs 2,261. In the week en- 
ding 5 January 2002, Call Girl collected Rs 1,666 at Odeon. Calculating 
this with respect to seven shows, at the average front stall ticket price, 
this means about ten to fifteen people on an average attended a show, in 
a hall with a capacity for over 900 people. Similar figures are available 
for a large number of cinema halls throughout Delhi. 

How did this happen? The C-circuit distributors cite a number of rea- 
sons for this drastic decline. The limit of an erotic insert for a morning 
show, according to the Censor Board, is a maximum of 300 feet of 35mm 
print (as far as 1 know this is more a matter af convention than specific 
legal injunction). This means roughly about three—four minutes of semi- 
nudity (since fall nudity and actual love-making are strictly prohibited 
by the censors) in a two-hour film. According to these distributors, the 
kind of titillation this length and scope of film might offer is now freely 
available on Fashion TV (FTV), in music videos on various cable chan- 
nels and on the front and back page of the then newly launched city 
supplements—Delhi Times and HT City—of the leading English dailies 
The Times of India and Hindustan Times respectively. Further, access to 
the Internet has become much more widespread in the last few years, as 
has a subsidiary cottage industry of more explicit porn available in VCDs 
(video compact discs) in Palika Bazaar in Connaught Place and several 
other smaller media markets in the city. In many cases, Internet access 
and VCDs are available for less than the price of a cinema ticket. Munni 
Raj cites further reasons for this decline linked to labour and smaller- 
scale monetary flows. A number of factories have been shifted outside 
Delhi, eating up almost 50 per cent of the audience. The early moming 
lottery was also shut down and the audience which used to watch the 
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morning show to pass the time while playing the lottery ceased to exist. 
As a result of these shifts, a number of changes have taken place both in 
exhibition and in distribution. From a potential of approximately forty- 
five halls available for a new soft-porn film, even till about early 2000, 
there are now not more than seven or eight halls available for this slot. 
The cinema halls still willing to screen a moming show are mostly those 
that are trying to eke out a survival, on the verge of closure, or those that 
are “outcastes’ unable to get any other kind of film. Each of the distribu- 
tors pointed to Jagat cinema as an example. If the morning show still 
carries on, more than anything it shows us what difficult days these are 
for cinema in the city of Delhi. In another few years, as practices are re- 
organised, the morning show may well have disappeared. Devi Shakti, 
for example, in 2002 had not imported a new foreign film for the last 
two years. Towards the end of the conversations I had with the people of 
Devi Shakti and Pankaj Raj, both of whom have been leading C-circuit 
distributors over the past several years, each said that they are desper- 
ately looking for a new trade to enter as they increasingly feel that their 
days in the film business are numbered. Keeping this in mind, we might 
notice that the boisterous, crowded evening that we witnessed at Jagat 
cinema was the collision of two distinct trajectories, both on the verge 
of a possible and impending disappearance, subsisting together, for the 
moment. 


Y 
Intermission: The anthropology 
of a moment as chronograph 


For the moment, let us pause to consider certain conceptual questions. 
What has been the primary characteristic of our story so far? In a word: 
movement, not necessarily wrought by external forces but as an inher- 
ent, quotidian, destructive and productive characteristic of time. In writ- 
ings on urban space, the conceptual problem of time is invariably an 
afterthought. This article sustains the opposite premise. Difference pre- 
cedes repetition. Movement precedes stasis. The issue of time becomes 
all the more urgent since this essay is primarily ethnographic. As a mode 
of investigation, ethnography has a distinctively high stake in the ex- 
istence, or loss, or chaotic plenitude, of an empirical present, a moment. 
What are the forces at play when I stand in this building, this milieu, this 
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situation, from one moment to the next? Which other bodies are exerting 
an influence, even if they are not present, here and now? An Other stands 
before me, do we inhabit the ‘same’ present? 

Let us begin with a common stumbling block regarding these ques- 
tions. Is it possible to work with a conception of time that is neither obj- 
ectively chronological or material, nor subjectively configured around 
an interiority or mind? Such a problem leads us back towards badly- 
formulated oppositions that are almost commonsensical in their ubiquity: 
space as exteriority or the external and time as interiority or subjectiv- 
ity; subjectivity as a function of the mind and political economy as a func- 
tion of materiality. Breaking with these oppositions requires us to review 
the philosophical conception of time. What is to be the basic unit for the 
anthropological analysis of time? My claim: I shall call this unit, a mo- 
ment. And what is a moment? In describing the anthropology of a moment, 
I take my education from the writings of Gilles Deleuze, who builds a 
philosophical conception of time drawing on Spinoza (relations of move- 
ment and rest; the mind-body parallelism), Nietzsche (the question of 
becoming, relations of forces) and Bergson (the actual and virtual). 

Here is Nietzsche in Thus Spake Zarathustra enunciating the fugi- 
tive, mobile character of the moment. Zarathustra is debating a dwarf 
who embodies the spirit of gravity that would will the world to be more 
sedentary. They stop before a gateway: 


‘Behold this gateway, dwarf!’ I continued, ‘...Two paths meet here; 
no one has yet followed either to its end...[each] stretches back to etem- 
ity. They contradict each other, these paths; they offend each other 
face to face; and it is here at this gateway that they come together. The 
name of this gateway is inscribed “Moment”... (Nietzsche 1978: 157). 


At this stage we might list two characteristics of the anthropology of 
a moment. First, following Deleuze, following Nietzsche, the gateway 
inscribed ‘Moment’ must be composed of ‘at least two heterogeneous 
series’ (Deleuze 1990: 50) which stretch back, potentially, to eternity. 
But if we were to leave it at that, the moment would only be some ver- 
sion of a multiply perspectival history. There is a second, slightly trickier 
aspect of the moment. With the diverse heterogeneous series (for in- 
stance, the Seths and the C-circuit) we are tracing tendencies, relations 
of matter and movement. However, the manner in which these series 
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collide (‘offend each other face to face’) actualises an excess over and 
above its constitutive ingredients. In Deleuze’s terms, this is the singu- 
larity of a moment. In the context of our story of the Seths and the 
C-circuit, this singularity arises in the intensity of the opening moment 
with Joginder, in its specificity. What is it to experience a moment here 
as opposed to anywhere else? Exactly the same stage show by Joginder, 
which I also saw the next day in the more posh environs of Rivoli cin- 
ema in Connaught Place, generated no response from the sparse crowd 
in attendance. As I left the theatre, I heard some people sniggering at the 
sheer foolishness of Joginder’s elaborate staging. Difference precedes 
repetition. Even in Jagat, I watched the audience dwindle for stage shows 
by Joginder on subsequent days and for other C-circuit films. Thus, ‘there 
is only this event, and this one, and this other one—none of them exactly 
alike’ (Massumi 2002: 222). This problem of singularities reorients our 
idea of space since we find a building, as we said, to be a ‘technology of 
movement’ (ibid.: 204). Such a conception also disturbs the notion of 
‘everyday life’ as the site of the taken-for-granted, or the banal, or as that 
which naturally reproduces itself. A different decade, another year, or 
even simply another day, might have yielded a very different view both 
of Jagat cinema and of the C-circuit. 

What are the stakes for this kind of a movement-image for anthro- 
pology, in the anthropology of a moment? What manner of expression is 
involved here? Ethnography here produces what we are calling a Chrono- 
graph, translated literally as ‘time’ and ‘writing’, or the inscription of time. 
The chronograph is a type of watch, composed of at least three dials of 
different sizes, that is, it simultaneously keeps track of different move- 
ments of time. There is also the mathematical sense of the graph, of inter- 
secting and diverging points, lines and planes with different levels and 
singularities, moving in varied directions, upon which newness emerges, 
for better and for worse. A moment is point-less without its correspond- 
ing chronograph. The moment, with its differing levels, speeds, inten- 
sities, variable durations and potential for newness and entropy cannot 
be reduced to what Hegelians or social scientists more generally mean 
by terms such as ‘history’ or ‘context’ since the inherently sedentary na- 
ture of these terms suffocates the question of becoming. Let us move to 
the next stage of the argument. Within the above conception of the mo- 
ment, as a chronograph, we have still remained with what Deleuze calls 
an ‘indirect image of time deriving from movement’ (1989: 98). This is, 
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of course, not a value judgment (of inferior/superior or good/bad) but a 
difference in perspective, methods and capacities of exposition. In the 
following section J move to the moment as a crystal, attempting a time- 
image for anthropology, with the ‘direct presentation of time’ (Deleuze 
1998: 98). I shift the focus of my frame, away from Joginder, the 
C-circuit and the Seths, to BKji, the manager. 


VI 
The crystal (a study of mind 
or the time-image): BKji’s story 


A few days later I was back at Jagat cinema for the screening of Dupli- 
cate Sholay, another C-circuit film, a raunchy remake of Sholay, per- 
haps the most famous mainstream Mumbai Hindu—Urdn film ever made. 
But this evening, the hall was not as packed as the last few times I had 
seen it. Moreover, the atmosphere in the manager’s office where I usu- 
ally sat was quite different. BKji was shouting at a group of employees, 
who were demanding the outstanding dues which the management owed 
them. They left, and we carried on strands of various conversations we 
had been having over the last few weeks.’ 


I played the lead role in a play once, in Srinagar in 1961, at the 5th All 
India Police Function. Balraj Sahni [a famous Bollywood actor] was 
there. Sheikh Abdullah, the chief minister, was also present. I was 
sixteen years old at the time. After the climax of the show Balraj 
Sahni came up on stage. He hugged me and told me that I would be as 
big a star as him. Fortunately or unfortunately, that was the turning 
point in my life. 


Six years later, like so many young men and women, then as now, 
BKji travelled from Delhi to Mumbai to try and join the film industry: 


* The quotations I insert from BKy are a synthesis of four taped interviews conducted 
over a penod of about sıx months at his office in Jagat cinema I would ask for a taped 
interview every time I felt I had learnt enough from fleetmg conversations with BK}! and 
others to be able to ask a different set of questions from the previous time The interviews 
were orginally in Hind: (with an occasional smattenng of English). Unfortunately, the 
translation loses much of the poetry, the drama and the anguish of the Hindi version. 
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‘I was a big fan of Dev Anand. My hairstyle, my way of walking, dress- 
ing, my every gesture was taken from him.’ From BKji I unlearnt my train- 
ing in film and media studies: how to constantly reduce cinema, even 
something as powerful as Bollywood, to the status of psychoanalytic 
lack or the ‘representation’ of ideology, the inclusions/exclusions of na- 
tionalism and identity, cinema forever subservient to ‘politics’, conceived 
as nothing but gridlocked identities, oppositions and the labour of the 
negative. What I learnt, rather, was how cinema can be life-giving, a 
question not only of style but of a way of being in the world (‘my walk, 
my dress, my every gesture was taken from him’), conceptually close to 
what Deleuze, following Spinoza, names as affect (Massumi 2002), the 
relation of a body and its expressive power to a virtual multiplicity. How- 
ever, something that can be life-giving can also begin to deplete it. 
BKji describes every incident of his life in relation to cinema: 


In 1968, I had to come back to Delhi because my mother died. I was 
offered a job in the police in her place but I didn’t take it. I’m so short. 
I pictured myself in a police uniform and I thought Pd look comic. 
Filmi bhoot savaar tha na! (L was obsessed with films). Today the 
man who took up that job earns about Rs 24,000 a month, I earn 
about Rs 4,000. 


BKji returned to Mumbai but things became tougher because he could 
not find a ‘godfather’, a crucial requirement to get a break in Hindi films. 


It was becoming tough even to scrape together enough for a meal so 
I returned to Delhi and started hanging around Kaka Seth. My father 
was a booking clerk at Jagat cinema at the time. In 1970 I was ap- 
pointed as a gatekeeper. Then in 1980 I was promoted to the job of a 
booking clerk, then assistant manager and then manager. 


In the late 1970s, BKji got involved with the emerging trade union 
movement in Delhi, participating in several small and large scale city- 
wide strikes.° This story, more than any other, was the one he told best, 


é For a more detailed description of the trade union story, see Singh (2003). BKyi’s 
story of this penod of his life encompasses the nse and fall of a particular phase of the 
trade union movement in India, too long to include ın this text. His descriptions of the 
most ordinary of events the forgery of an affidavit, the laborious process of filg a writ 
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the narrative often coming close to the social-realist themes of the ‘parallel 
cinema’ movement of the 1970s in India: 


In 1979 we formed the New Cine-Employees Association and I was 
appointed as the general secretary. I held an indefinite hunger strike 
at the house of Vasant Sathe, the leading Congress party politician. 
He also began as a trade unionist. He warned me: ‘Son, start a union 
for anyone but cinema workers. They hold no one dear. You’ ll stake 
your life for them and they’! remember you for a few days at best. If 
you call a strike today no one will land up from the halls that are run- 
ning new films, they’ll try and earn whatever money they can’. But 
I didn’t listen. 


BKji travelled through several towns and cities—Meerut, Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Banaras—trying to take the union to an all-India scale. 


But we were travelling without salary. Our homes were running out 
of food. Workers wouldn’t help. Once their work was done, they were 
nowhere to be seen. So gradually the union dissipated. But after a 
few years we tried again. New people came forward from Bengal, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka. But then the cinema business itself started 
‘going down, halls started shutting down. Now it’s almést over. These 
days the union barely has any work...Almost everyday, walking on 
the street, I see things that make me mad. If I could make a film, 
I would express that. A writer expresses himself with his pen; a film 
person expresses himself through cinema. I, for one, cannot express 
myself through any medium. It’s like being strangulated, as I file these 
sheets everyday. 


A field note of mine, written in the same period as the moments of 
this essay, describes what I then called ‘two unsettling experiences at 


petition, attempted bribes by cinema owners (‘If you mgn this document we'll make you 
win the Delhi State lottery ron by our relatives, so none of the.workers will be able to 
accuse you of dishonesty’), BKyji’s own dissimulations with the cinema owners, the 
difficulty of building long-term coalitions, the gradual loss of energy, etc , are extremely 
instructive to our understanding within social theory of what constitutes success and failure 
within politics 
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my most familiar field-site’.” In the first instance I expressed shock, des- 
pite my professed love for the lowbrow at actually watching a segment 
of Duplicate Sholay, which turned out to be quite different from other 
morning shows I had seen. I quote from my field note: 


_.. The trailer of Duplicate Sholay begins. There are many other dupli- 
cates even apart from Amitabh Bachhan and Dharmendra—Sunny 
Deol, Shahrukh Khan, as well as a big-breasted caricature of Phoolan 
Devi, leading the dacoits that Jai and Veeru are fighting. Oh wow, 
how interesting! The Gabbar Singh sequence—Kitne aadmi the? [How 
many men were they?}—the works. Then begins an array of breasts, 
always large. These are often bared, most often when Phoolan Devi 
is attacked by another dacoit. The familiar rape sequence of Hindi 
films, rape and revenge, but this time there are no fans or cracked mir- 
rors to look at. Instead, I see men grabbing, squeezing and wrenching 
at bare breasts so hard that I can feel it, sense it almost, their viola- 
tion of another person’s body. Suddenly, I felt a bit distant from the 
affect with which I had entered this hall: a cultural studies type cele- 
bration of the lowbrow. I understood BKji’s incessant stories of 
Pakeezah and Deewar and other classic films of the 1970s a bit better. 
I can see him then, as a young man, a fire-and-brimstone union leader, 
working as a gatekeeper at the same cinema, admiring and revelling 
in the films that he was letting people in to see. I felt sympathetic. 


And here begins the second unsettling experience. A bit later in the 
evening, a number of employees of the cinema—the projectionist, the 
gatekeeper, the electrician and others, some of whom I knew—asked to 
be let into BKji’s office. About ten of them came in, till there was no 
space for anyone else to enter. Many of them had not been paid salaries 
over the last few months. I thought of BKji and the passion with which 
he had told me his trade union stories—here he was leading a mashaal 
juloos (torchlight rally) on a late October night in 1979. And then the 
time he was beaten up, returning from a meeting in the dead of night. 


7 These field notes, generated as part of the Sarai-CSDS media-urban studies research 
project, are archived online at www.sarai net 
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‘Meri peeth par Hindustan ka naksha bana diya tha (With sticks they 
drew the map of India on my back)]’. And how, despite that, he had con- 
tinued the strike against the same owners these employees were bat- 
tling today. One of the gatekeepers spoke, and then another, putting for- 
ward their demands. BKji made a counter-offer. ‘That might not be 
enough, they replied, we might have to file a court case.’ BKji’s voice rose 
a little—‘Suppose I was to suddenly suspend you from work for a month,’ 
he said, ‘I challenge you to return with any form of litigation at the end 
of that month.’ Saying that, BKji thumped the table hard and his voice 
rose a little more, ‘I offer you an entire month to prove yourself,’ he con- 
tinued. “There is no better example before us than Ram Dutt. The 
behenchod [sister-fucker] Labour Commissioner was his relative. He 
tried all he could and till today more than 10,000 rupees of his are still 
due.’ Looking slightly unsure, the employees left his office, tellmg him 
they would make their decision by 6 o’clock the next evening. 

Turning to me, BKji asked, ‘So, how’s your project going?’ ‘Not that 
well,’ I answered. A few weeks ago, moved by a poem he had recited, 
I had told BKji that I could see the revolutionary, the dramatist, the actor 
and the filmmaker in him. He told me: ‘Arre yaar, main sher hota tha, 
sher. Abhi bhi sher houn. Par ab mujhe lagne laga hai ki main circus ka 
sher hoon (1 used to be a lion, proud and ferocious. I am still a lion. But 
now I have started feeling that J am a lion in a circus)’. 





vil 
Intermission: The anthropology of a moment as crystal 


There will be no way to understand BKji’s eloquence or his frustrations, 
or his life-long relationship with the cinema, and diverse modes of being 
in the world, without conceiving of the moment as a crystal, the time- 
image for anthropology. Is the crystal, as a study of mind, emotion and 
expression, fundamentally different in its understanding of time, from 
the preceding study of matter and movement in the chronograph? Let us 
Clarify the connection between mind, matter and movement in relation 
to time. Deleuze elucidates Bergson’s understanding of time in Matter 
and Memory. Duration is composed of ‘sheets of past and peaks of pres- 
ent’, like a cone where the actualised tip is accompanied and shadowed 
by layers of pasts (Bergson 1991: 162; discussed in Deleuze 1989: 294). 
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Different parts of BKji’s life co-exist, persisting at varying levels of dila- 
tion and intensity, expansion and contraction. Virtual ‘regions, strata, 
sheets’ (ibid.: 99): his journey to Mumbai, his participation in the trade 
union movement, the films which he loved—drrectly impinge in vary- 
Ing intensities on the actualised expression or emotional—conceptual con- 
tent of a moment. The implicit order of time (the virtual) is a vast intricate 
expanse from which variable fractions become explicit (the actual). 
Virtual sheets and actual peaks. 

So far so good. But we need to further clarify the relation between 
matter and mind. In organising the above two sections of this article as 
I have—with the moment as chronograph being composed of movement, 
or heterogeneous series on the one hand (the Seths, the C-circuit, the 
changing contours of Delhi), and the actual—virtual circuits of the crys- 
tal (BKyji’s life, his thoughts and emotions) on the other—I have come 
close not only to repeating the error of ‘space as exteriority, time as 
interiority’ but also to replicating the Cartesian mind-body dualism, which 
Deleuze reonents, posing the relation as a mind-body parallelism. What 
is the difference? Clarifying the relation between the two parts of this 
essay, movement and time, matter and mind, requires another foray into 
Bergson’s exposition of the problem of duration, which, fortunately for 
our purposes is summarised in Deleuze’s Cinema H (1989: 82): 


Bergson’s major theses on time are as follows: the past coexists with 
the present that it has been; the past is preserved in itself, as past in 
general (non-chronological); at each moment time splits itself into 
present and past, present that passes and past which is preserved. 
Bergsonism has often been reduced to the following idea: duration is 
subjective, and constitutes our internal life. And it is true that Bergson 
had to express himself this way, at least at the outset. But increasingly, 
he came to say something quite different: the only subjectivity is time, 
non-chronological time grasped in-its foundation, and it is we who 
are internal to time, not the other way round. 
Non-chronological time? Social scientists retort: everything is 50- 
cially constructed. This kind of unmediated, pre-cognitive expenence 
was discredited a long time ago.’ In his recent criticism of Deleuze, 


* Discredited by whom? By science? In scientific terms there are numerous discussions 
which show the manner in which contemporary neuroscience, to take one well discussed 
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Fredric Jameson, in an article titled ‘The End of Temporality’, makes 
the following declaration, appalling in its apparent commonsensicality, 
inasmuch as it is not even seen as fit to require any further substantiation: 
‘[In the case of Deleuze,] getting out of time always overshoots the mark 
and ends up in a non-temporality I doubt we can accept today’ (Jameson 
2003: 712). When was this acceptance reached? Surely not today. Per- 
haps commonsense rationality makes such references to duration seem 
almost mystical, nonsensical. On the contrary, our claim regarding time, 
matter and mind, as objects of anthropological analysis, is not mystical 
but suggests rather, a physics of duration. Consider the description of a 
moment by the physicist David Bohm that resonates with Deleuze and 
Bergson. Bohm outlines two orders of time: a non-chronological or vir- 
tual, implicate order and the actualised or explicate order. The last sec- 
tion of Bohm’s text Wholeness and the Implicate Order, describes ‘Matter, 
Consciousness and their Common Ground’: 


We propose instead [of current relativistic theories in physics]? that 
the basic element be a moment which, like the moment of conscious- 
ness, cannot be precisely related to measurements of space and 
time...The extent and duration of a moment may vary from some- 
thing very small to something very large...As with consciousness, 
each moment has a certain explicate order, and in addition it enfolds 
all the others, though in its own way [...] All these projections into 
any given moment will have the past of the entire universe as their 
potential content, which is thus enfolded into the moment in ques- 
tion (1980: 207-11, emphasis in original). 


‘Such a projection...unfolds into a sequence of moments that is not 
completely derivable from what came earlier in this sequence or set of 
such sequences’ (Bohm 1986: 189).!° 


Instance, bears out this conception of the virtual from Bergson—Deleuze on the question 
of perception and cognition. Ses in particular the discussion of the half-second delay m 
Massumi (2002), and Connolly (2002). Or for an argument which bears a family resemb- 
lance to these by a neuroscientist, see Damasio (2003). 

’ Bohm is arguing against the subject—object framework of what is called the 
Copenhagen thesis of physics, formulated by Johann von Neumann and Werner Heisenberg 
(whose uncertainty prmciple would be an example of the subject—object perspective). 

'° For a more detailed description of the relanonship between the physics of David 
Bohm and the philosophy of Delenze—Bergson, see Murphy (1998. 211). See also Massumi 
(2002). 
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David Bohm’s description of the moment summarises many of our 
philosophical findings: the question of singularities (a moment expres- 
sing an excess not completely derivable from its constitutive ingredients), 
the non-mechanistic logic of movement, the coterminous presence of 
actual and virtual (explicate and implicate) orders of time, sheets of past 
and peaks of present, the contracted actualisation of a moment, a mo- 
ment as potentially enfolding the past of the entire universe, actualised 
thus. The singularity of BKji’s self-description, ‘I am a circus lion’ holds 
within it a variegated history of cinematic affects and forms of expres- 
sion, the rise and fall of the Seths, the emergence and possible disap- 
pearance of the C-circuit, the varying difficulties encountered by the 
trade union movement in several parts of India, the shifting geography 
of Delhi, the invention and subsequent circulation of VCRs, television, 
the invention of the cinema itself, which was in many ways a function 
of the industrial revolution, a development not unrelated to colonialism, 
the history of capitalism, transitions from feudalism, the inventions of 
technology, the origin of species and so on to the nth degree, in varying 
degrees of expansion and contraction, nearness and distance. The con- 
nections I have built in this text are still of a relatively primitive order. 
After all, the flapping of a butterfly’s wings in Peking can cause a thunder- 
storm over New York. 

As a result, we find that the difference between the two sections, chrono- 
graph and crystal, matter and mind, is not all that it was initially cracked 
up to be, since duration provides their common, utterly mobile, grounds. 
It is not time that is internal to us but rather we, who are internal to time. 
A building, a family, a commodity, an aesthetic, a form of life, this text, 
cinema and the city: each as a singular and variegated expression of dur- 
ation, from moment to moment. This is not to say that it was irrelevant 
to divide up this article as it was 


the crystal-image is the most fundamental operation of time [...] what 
we see in the crystal is time itself...Subjectivity is never ours, it is 
time, that is, the soul or the spirit, the virtual (Deleuze 1989: 81-82). 


If the primary quest of the first section or form of the moment as 
chronograph is the sense and value of material objects, then the shifting 
forms or differing states of the crystal are in pursuit of other minds. This 
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is not to reinstate the dualisms of matter and mind, subjectivity and polit- 
ical economy, but rather to pose them, following Deleuze, not as dualisms, 
but rather, as parallelisms, as possessing different orders of connection, 
or varying regimes of motion and rest. ‘The relationship between levels 
of intensity and qualification [mind and body] is not one of conformity or 
correspondence but rather of resonation or interference, amplification or 
dampening’ (Massumi 2002: 25). 


Vill 
Please continue 


Deleuze names his philosophical method as transcendental empiricism— 
transcendental but not transcendent—that is to say, not fully encapsu- 
lated or directly accessible in a given experience, but not fully removed 
or separate from it either. The modality of engagement with duration is 
not that of representation or a final, fully accurate cognition but rather, 
of ongoing, differing levels of participation and expression. What are 
the implications of this claim for modes of anthropological inquiry? Once 
upon a time in anthropology, there were such ferocious debates on 
the question of ‘representation’ that the deepest of scepticism became 
attached to the possibility of knowing and acknowledging other minds. 
The baby was all but thrown out with the bathwater, and the practice of 
ethnography itself came to be viewed with some degree of suspicion 
(which, necessary as this critique might have been, was also a regres- 
sion because it meant a reduction of human capacities including the cap- 
acity to engage, to imagine or to withstand otherness, which is not to be 
taken only in its negative sense). Finding our way back through this prob- 
lem, the related problematic of expression and duration tells us that eth- 
nography is only secondarily about knowledge. Participation precedes 
representation. Being precedes cognition. What kind of self-other rela- 
tion does this suggest? 

At first I went to Jagat cinema simply because its owners had been 
my first point of contact within the film trade. After that I went again, at- 
tracted by various kinds of exotica. Underneath the space the movie screen 
occupies, there is the grave of a pir (a local saint) and niyazi (an offering) 
is made every Friday. As a mark of respect to the grave and its pir, no 
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one, neither Hindu nor Muslim, goes near the movie screen or the proscen- 
ium in front of it, wearing shoes (except Joginder and his troupe during 
the stage show, and a heated argument had followed as a result). Naeem, 
the old bespectacled electrician who makes the Friday offering, was quite 
mysterious about the origins of this ritual. ‘Ek din jab time milega phir 
bataunga, yeh kaun aur kaise log the (One day when there is time [ll 
tell who and what kind of people these were)’, he would tell me with 
an air of foreboding, short-circuiting any attempt to ask further ques- 
tions. Next door from Jagat there is a chicken shop run by Paua Pehelwan 
(an aging wrestler whose name literally translates as ‘quarter bottle of 
booze’, an epithet given to him because of his diminutive figure). As a 
famous goonda (hooligan) of the area he controlled the black market for 
cinema tickets to Jagat for decades—part of a city-wide network of 
goondas, each of whom were supposed to ‘own’ a particular hall—a prac- 
tice which has also declined with the gradual closure of several cinema 
halls across the city. I approached him several times but he consistently 
refused to discuss any of this with me, mainly because he was still quite 
involved in the local political network in the city and thought that I may 
be some sort of a newspaper-reporter type figure. Despite these failed 
attempts, sometimes quite embarrassingly so, I kept going back. After 
yet another repetitive interview with a film distributor, or hours spent in 
the dusty Motion Picture Association archive, it would be quite a relief 
to sit in BKji’s office, whiling away the time, listening to him hold forth 
on a variety of topics. 

So, over time I got to know everything there was to know about BKji. 
Or did I? I asked him once what his all-time favourite films had been. 
‘Three in particular,’ he told me, 


‘Namak Haram because of the relation between employers and em- 
ployees, Anand because it is the story of man who is dying from inside 
and yet he spreads happiness in the lives of everyone he knows, but 
most of all Amar Prem [Immortal Love]. My god, with that film, it 
was one of those experiences where someone has wrenched out the 
minutest details of your life and put them on a screen.’ 


I went the next day to the media market in Palika Bazaar and bought 
a WHS copy of Amar Prem. The film is about the friendship between a 
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prostitute, played by Sharmila Tagore, and two people: one a young man, 
innocent and injured, hiding the depth of his sorrow from the world at 
large (a type of character often played, as in this film, by Rajesh Khanna) 
with an uncaring, party-going wife, and the other a young boy, living 
next door to the prostitute, neglected by his family even in illness, during 
which time she brings him medicines. Decades later, the prostitute, 
in her old age, has been driven to penury and Rajesh Khanna reappears 
in her life, bringing with him the young boy, who has now grown up to 
become a handsome engineer. Rajesh Khanna helps him to remember 
and recognise the aged prostitute as his childhood caregiver, that is, as 
his ‘real’ mother, so that he can take her away from her poverty to live 
with him, which he does. Helping the mother and son onto a rickshaw, 
Rajesh Khanna watches them leave, with eyes full of tears. In all the 
weeks that followed I could never muster up the nerve to ask BKji which 
character in Amar Prem he was. Not even one minor detail of all that he 
had told me over the last few months, gave me so much as a clue as to 
what relation the film might bear to his life. But surely these are very 
private details, at the very least I knew everything about the material cir- 
cumstances of his life, what be did, what his father had done and so on. 
A few days before my fieldwork research ended, BKji mentioned, much 
to my shock, that he was also a Punjabi Khatri and his family was also 
from the Katra Neel locality of Old Delhi. In fact, he was distantly re- 
lated to the Seths. I nearly fell off my chair. ‘My grandfather was quite 
well-to do,’ he said, ‘He was the secretary to a Maharaja. But like so 
many other Khatris, he was quite shaukeen [had expensive tastes and 
fancies]. He wasted away most of the family money. At one point he had 
eleven dogs.’ I left that day, wondering how much I knew, or how little. 
However, what I could manage, gradually, although far from infallibly, 
was to sense ‘regions, strata and sheets’ such that a conversation could 
take the following form: 


A: In 1979 I began to move from X to Y more regularly. 

B: Oh, but what did your uncle have to say about that, since he was 
quite close to you at the time? 

A: Yes, that’s true. It did make matters more difficult, and so as a re- 
sult of that... 
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That is to say, a certain form of collective movement: a former percep- 
tion recollected, a region of intensity actualised differently, that is, the 
anthropology of a moment. Could I name this relation between us as one 
of ‘trust’? Not necessarily. Several times I accompanied BKji on visits 
to C-circuit film distributors in the area. They would just be beginning to 
share juicy film trade gossip and he would stop them in their tracks, warn- 
ing them about me and the reach of my inquiry into the film trade. ‘Be 
careful of what you say in front of him. He knows all the cinema owners. 
Yesterday he sat with Kaka Seth for over three hours, taking an interview.’ 
But then we would go back to his office and he would hold forth, often 
revealing potentially scandalous details. It all depended on the atmos- 
phere of the moment. 

So I say again: I went back repeatedly, gradually realising that this 
was tuming out to be as much of a leaming experience as any of the docu- 
ments or archives we were tracing. But why go back to BKji in particu- 
lar, more so than any of the other people that I met in those months, 
whom I could have also met repeatedly? Anthropology seems to have 
concentrated overwhelmingly on the subjectivity of the ethnographer. 
But what makes for a good interlocutor (an ‘informant’)?A certain intel- 
ligence or capability, one might say. But what is intelligence? Here, in 
the case of BKji, his vitality came from a certain eloquence, the result of 
a life spent in an intimate relation to a particularly productive phase in 
the history of Hindi-Urdu cinematic—iterary affects. It came from his 
self-perceived status as an actor, although a failed one, combined with 
the actual ability to deliver sharp lines on cue, which made the situation 
in turn hilarious, moving and insightful. Quite the opposite of alien- 
ation, this was a form of ‘paramnesia’, the feeling of already having 
been there. Here is how Deleuze puts it in Cinema IT, quoting an extract 
from Bergson’s Mind-Energy: 


Every moment of our life presents the two aspects, it is actual and vir- 
tual, perception on the one side and recollection on the other... Whoever 
becomes conscious of the continual duplicating of his present into 
perception and recollection...will compare himself to an actor play- 
ing his part automatically, listening to himself and beholding him- 
self playing (Bergson 1920, quoted m Deleuze 1989: 79). 
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Two further questions. Our conception of the moment is built on cer- 
tain relations between anthropology and philosophy. Contrary to the present 
thrust on inter-disciplinarity which would seek to dissolve all differences, 
we might ask, what kind of separation is this? Following Deleuze and 
Guattari (1994), if we take philosophy to be the creation of concepts, 
then what is the kind of creation involved in anthropology? What kinds 
of relations are possible between these fields (anthropology, philoso- 
phy, cinema) in producing images of the world? This is not to draw 
boundaries but rather to sustain relations, generate encounters, taking ac- 
count of the specificity of what it is that one does, or could potentially do, 
differently. The question of relations between distinct domains is taken 
up by Deleuze in his philosophical writings on cinema. ‘What exactly do 
you, who do cinema, do? And for me: What exactly do I do when I do, or 
hope to do, philosophy?’ (Deleuze 1998: 14). This separateness is a mat- 
ter of techniques, technologies, capacities, formative concerns and the 
forms of life within which the field is embedded. While philosophy is 
the creation of concepts, it would be antithetical to the thrust of Deleuze’s 
transcendental empiricism to say that philosophy deals with the abstract 
while anthropology deals with the empirical, or similarly to say that cin- 
ema deals with the fictional, while anthropology deals with real life. As 
we see through BKji’s life, cinema is not fictional but is rather a gen- 
erative archive of affects and expressive capacities. Concepts and images 
have their own concreteness and reality, sense and value. Ideality, as per 
the philosophical route we have followed, is a function of matter, expres- 
sion and duration. Regarding philosophy and anthropology, we might 
think of this relation as a matter of relays, as between the body and mind, 
as a parallelism. Or as a possible friendship, as long we are not invok- 
ing a naive or idealised sense of the term which would raise expect- 
ations prematurely. Friendships can be a waste of time. Sometimes they 
just do not work, one person is not ready or in need of what this particu- 
lar companion has to offer (say as with the case of Deleuze who often of- 
fends Hegelians). Or they may prove to be constricting or impossible 
after a while. Friends can betray you, overwhelm you with their charisma, 
or poison you against another set of people with whom you may have 
had good interactions. On occasion though, they can be both instructive 
and good company. When does this happen? How does one recognise it 
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when it does? On one level it is a matter of taste. On another level, one 
just does not know, in advance, or later, for that matter, how things will 
tum out. Nietzsche would say, and we would agree: it all depends on the 
throw of the dice. 

A final consideration regarding the invocation of melancholia with 
which this essay began, which has implications for our conception of the 
moment and more generally for our understanding of experience, in mod- 
ernity and in the city. The term moment has been central to the concep- 
tualisation of the transitory, ephemeral and fragmented nature of (urban) 
modern forms of experience in writers as different as Walter Benjamin, 
Martin Heidegger, Jean Epstein and Henri Lefebvre (Charney 1995: 279). 
For this well known strand of 20th century philosophy, conceiving the 
present moment as that which splits renders it an absence. This absence, 
the evacuation of stable presence by movement evokes a sense of alien- 
ation or loss of habitation. The crucial Heideggerian problem of ‘dwelling’ 
and its oblivion: ‘the real dwelling plight lies in this, that mortals...must 
ever leam to dwell’ (Heidegger 1971: 157). Something quite different 
happens with Deleuze. The Deleuzian joumey through Spinoza, Nietzsche 
and Bergson is precisely to turn this dwelling ‘plight’ into an active, af- 
firmative, nomad thought, turned away from an affect of inherent despair, 
caused by an unempirical concept of alienation as a necessary human 
condition in modernity. For Deleuze, these very alternations of mobil- 
ity and stasis form the conditions of possibility for a different, more vari- 
able image of thought and life (1994: 129). We still might ask, why should 
the region-specific empirical inquiries of anthropology be concemed with 
these abstract questions? Because the question of time, of expression, 
and of what constitutes empirical reality itself hangs in the balance. In 
this essay I have declared absolutely no generalised conditions of experi- 
ence in the city, or modemity, or declared something that could be called 
an ‘Indian’ or ‘non-Westem modernity’, concentrating instead on singu- 
larities and virtual multiplicities. This is a realm of both creation and of 
destruction, of surplus, chaotic plenitude, hardly a plight. And yet, nght 
at the outset I said that this was a melancholic story and that the sadness 
came from the passage of time. Cinema and the city both went through 
radical and constant alterations and we watched as BKji described him- 
self as being ‘strangulated every day’. Isn’t this modern, urban anomie? 
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For the anthropology of a moment the relevant concern is with imma- 
nent causation, the conditions of possibility for the emergence of a singu- 
larity (BKji’s ‘I am a circus lion’) from a virtual multiplicity (the C-circuit, 
Duplicate Sholay, the Seths, Amar Prem). This is quite the opposite of 
an unempirical transcendental, metaphysically negative or necessarily 
‘modern’ burden. Deleuzians are accused of being too light on their feet, 
all too optimistic. In this article, I have tried to sustain the logic of becom- 
ing while retaining a capacity to moum, to attend to instances of depletion 
as much as to unforeseen adaptation and accretion, newness alongside 
the ‘anxiety of incipience’.'’ Duration and expression enfold and unfold, 
renew and deplete, offering at different moments, both threats and possibil- 
ities. What else have I added here that others might gain from anthropology? 
In their use of the term moment, political scientists often place a moment 
in a dichotomous relationship to process. A moment in these discussions 
is a large-scale displacement such as a revolution or a war. Heightened 
powers of attention are required for the anthropology of a moment, which 
moves in precisely the opposite direction, sensing the ‘uncanniness of the 
ordinary’. To take up the question of time m all its vagaries, cruelties 
and possibilities, is to face the quotidian as forever fantastic. 
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Narrative absence: An ‘Untouchable’ 
account of Partition migration 


Ravinder Kaur 





exclude the experiences of Untowchable migrants. This narrative absence becomes a gauge 
of both the discurstve and physical exclusion of ‘Untouchable’ refugees from the legitimate 
community of Partition migrants. Such a meta-verston of Partition history constitutes the 
realm of the normal, outside which ‘Untouchable’ narratives east as an aberration in the 
theme of modern citizen-making in post-colonial India. In this article, I examine these 
‘aberrations’ to provide an alternate reading that helps us challenge the master narrative 
of Partition migration history. 





I 
Introduction 


Two Chuhras were busy sweeping the roads of Lahore during the Hindu- 
Muslim violence. While the Hindus were trying to flee away from the 
violence, Muslims were pouring into the city from India. One sweeper 
asked another if he knew why people were running here and there. The 
other answered that the ‘Hindus are running to India while Muslims are 
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looking for Pakistan. But we don’t need to escape to another place and 
nobody is going to touch us’. And they continued sweeping the empty 
streets. 

This joke is a popular one, often narrated by upper-caste Punjabi mi- 
grants in India and Pakistan. Its significance lies in its subtle and ironic 
conclusion: untouchable groups were neither in the communal scheme 
of things nor in the making of the modern nation-states of India and 
Pakistan. They were neither Hindus nor Muslims and therefore were not 
even fit for communally motivated killings. The joke is meant to highlight 
the ‘Untouchable’ status of these caste groups since their very condition 
of untouchability became a potent defence mechanism against mass vio- 
lence. The sympathetic message, if any, is that these people did not need 
to escape from the extraordinary violence that threatened Hindus and 
Muslims, but needed to escape from the violence inherent in their every- 
day lives. The joke ends with the two Chuhras continuing to sweep the 
street long after everyone has left. The continued act of sweeping under- 
lines the historical irony of ‘Untouchable’ communities not attempting 
to change their traditional roles even in such a cataclysmic situation. 
The listeners are expected to laugh at the punch line because the apparent 
irony of the situation is lost on the sweepers. This isolation from the 
cataclysmic events is incomprehensible for Hindu, Sikh and Muslim 
migrants whose experiences of Partition were so far removed from those 
of the Untouchables. Such caste-based experiential differences and dis- 
cursive distances have seldom found representation in the narratives of 
Partition migration, especially since the archetypal Partition migrant, 
the ‘Hindu refugee’, was produced through the act of displacement and 
the religious identity of the displaced. The distinctions of caste and class 
have rarely been dredged up once they were conveniently submerged in 
the common experience of mass population migration, officially called 
the ‘exchange of populations’, during India’s Partition. 

This article contends that the common experience of displacement 
neither bridged nor rendered caste distinctions irrelevant. Untouchable 
migrants were separated physically from the upper-caste Hindus through 
a maze of governmental policies of resettlement between 1947 and 1965, 
as well as alienated discursively from the popular narratives of migra- 
tion and resettlement by the upper-caste Punjabi migrants. Thus, the phys- 
ical separation manifested, for example, in housing arrangements for 
Untouchable migrants in shanty towns far removed from upper-caste 
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migrant neighbourhoods, meant that Untouchables did not inhabit the 
same social space as their upper-caste counterparts. This in turn meant 
that the experiences of the Untouchable migrants were rarely either ac- 
knowledged or circulated in the popular discourse of Partition migration. 
Thus, a telescopic vision of Partition history often reveals common pat- 
terns of migration, like routes, means of transport, destinations and reset- 
tlement strategies, across various caste groups. However, a closer view 
reveals diverse patterns and a complex social re-ordering based on pre- 
valent norms of caste distinctions. As a consequence, the Untouchable 
refugees were ‘naturally’ settled in camps and colonies away from the 
ones inhabited by the upper-castes even though it was never a stated 
governmental policy. 

This study is located in one of these exclusive camps for Untouchable 
refugees in central Delhi called Rehgar Pura.’ The settlement is located 
next to the now-sprawling commercial area of Karol Bagh. This is where 
a large number of Punjabi upper-caste refugees had set up their com- 
mercial enterprises as well as their homes in 1947. The place had been a 
middle-class Muslim locality built a few decades before Partition to re- 
lieve the congestion in the walled city quarters. Rehgar Pura, an Untouch- 
able colony, was located further south of Karol Bagh where many Muslim 
sweepers and leather workers resided. Non-Muslim sweepers also resided 
in the area especially after the Delhi municipality started large-scale re- 
cruitments from among the Punjabi Chubra communities to keep the city 
clean (Prashad 2000). 

During the Partition riots both upper-caste and Untouchable Muslims 
fled the Karol Bagh and Rehgar Pura areas since these were among the 
prime locations where maximum violence took place in Delhi. The Un~ 
touchable non-Muslim refugees were resettled in the Rehgar Pura locality 


| This article us based on primary material collated during my fieldwork in Delhi in 
2001-2002 and then in 2005. It includes (a) a quantitative survey with over 500 respondents 
spread over three Partition resettlement colonies in Delhi of which Rehgar Pura was a 
central part, (b) personal interviews with over fifty mdividnals in those colonies and beyond, 
and (c) finally, ten life histories obtained over a period of time in Delhi. The narratives 
produced here are chosen as representative of a majority of the accounts that I came across 
in my fieldwork. 

On the historical fixing/making of hierarchy in caste and untoachability, this article 
draws on the work of Nicholas Dirks (2001), Dipanker Gupta (2000), Oliver Mendelsohn 
and Marika Vicziany (2000), Ghanshyam Shah (2001) and Gail Omvedt (1995) among others. 
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where new mud huts were constructed for them. Many years later, pucca 
sheds called Sau Quarter (one hundred quarters) were constructed by the 
government. Within the locality these are known as the Partition houses, 
distinct from the houses occupied by those who had settled there before 
Partition. Rehgar Pura is now relatively prosperous compared to other 
Untouchable colonies located in east and north Delhi. The main reason 
for this is its proximity to the commercial activity in Karol Bagh. Skinning 
hides, tanning and shoe manufacturing have emerged as major cottage 
industries in Rehgar Pura where most houses are connected with the 
leather trade in one way or another. Many upper-caste traders from Karol 
Bagh took advantage of the cheaper real estate in Rehgar Pura and pur- 
chased property to use as storage sites or manufacturing units. The tall 
four-storied, newly-constructed and freshly-painted buildings are evi- 
dence of rent earned on property by the original owners. 

The first glimpse into the resettlement process of Untouchable migrants 
can be obtained from brief mentions in the archives of official files and 
documents at the Ministry of Rehabilitation. The Untouchable migrants 
are officially termed as ‘Harijan refugees’ in these accounts. The Annual 
Report mentions that a Harijan section of the Ministry was established 
on 15 February 1948 to ‘settle uprooted Harijans’ (Gol 1947-48: 24). 
The projects accomplished through this section include (a) the allotment 
of a total of 50,000 acres in Karnal and Bikaner to 570 Harijan families 
from East Punjab and 4,000 families from Bahawalpur respectively;? 
(b) the construction of 301 houses for Harijans in Ahmedabad; (c) securing 
employment for 407 Harijan refugees as sweepers and for seveaty Sindhi 
Oades [Odhs] as construction workers; and (d) the establishment of a 
housing society for Harijans in Delhi (ibid.: 24, 68). On the Delhi reset- 
tlement, the report further states that: 


At the end of August 1948, the Rehgarpura scheme was almost com- 
pleted. Two co-operative housing societies for Harijans were formed 
and a share capital worth Rupees 4000 was subscribed till 31st August 
1948. The Harijan families also secured tarpaulins to cover their roof- 
less huts (ibid.: 68). 


* In other words, a total of 4,570 famuhes received on average a little over ten acres of 
land each. 
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The cooperative societies mentioned here are the Rameshwari Nehru 
cooperative housing societies that were allotted land to build housing 
facilities for the Untouchable refugees in the Rehgar Pura area of Karol 
Bagh: This piece of information in the Annual Report allowed me to 
associate the well-known Untouchable colony in Karol Bagh with the 
Untouchable migrants of Partition. 


II 
The master narrative of India’s Partition 


Though Partition historiography has grown considerably in volume and 
scope in the past decade, it is yet to draw upon the personal experiences 
and oral histories of Untouchable migrants. Urvashi Butalia’s seminal 
work (1998) remains exceptional in this regard with its attention to caste 
tensions in the Partition process, particularly in Punjab.‘ The exclusion 
of Punjabi Untouchable communities from the communally-charged pro- 
cess of Partition, except for the participation of particular individuals as 
functionaries of the Congress Party, is noted by Mark Juergensmeyer 
(1982) in his study of the Ad Dharma movement for social reform. This 
claim of political disengagement is challenged in the specific context of 
the United Provinces by Ramnarayan Rawat who argues that Partition 
made available new opportunities to Untouchables to articulate a separate 
acchut (Untouchable) identity particularly in the United Provinces (2001: 
114-15). While the presence of the All-India Scheduled Caste Federation 
in Partition politics is a clear indicator of the high degree of political 
mobilisation and articulation within Untouchable communities, we are 
yet to learn about the lives and experiences of Untouchable individuals 
who accidentally found themselves amidst the Partition drama as refugees. 

In order to understand the absences and omissions in Partition history, 
we need to delineate what is popularly imagined as a “common minimum 
narrative’ of Partition migration and resettlement. By “common minimum 
narrative’, I mean a simplified and compressed version of complex, multi- 
layered personal experiences that the migrants often recount. On the one 


3 Tt is named after the social activist Rameshwari Nehru who was actively involved in 
the freedom struggle as well as m refugee resettlement work later. 

4 Urvashi Butalia narrates the life story of Maya, an Untouchable Punjabi woman who 
is left unhurt by the violent mob when they learn about ber caste identity. 
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hand, this allows individuals to deflect attention from personal events 
that may have been painfully suppressed over the years and, on the other, 
to claim a community based on experiences shared with fellow migrants. 
More often than not, the common minimum narrative is followed by an 
admission that the narrators’ personal experiences did not match what 
they believed had happened to millions of other migrants. The ‘differing’ 
narratives, therefore, challenge the master version of Partition historio- 
graphy. When repeated frequently and/or authenticated and acknowledged 
by multiple public authorities like state institutions, community leaders, 
retired government officials or intellectual authority as represented by 
the writers, poets and artists who become chroniclers of social and pol- 
itical history in their fictional work, this common minimum narrative 
takes the shape of a ‘master narrative’ that seeks to relay the historical 
- ‘truth’ about a given event.* The master narrative of Partition among 
Punjabis in Delhi is split into two levels: The last journey when non- 
Muslims were displaced from West Punjab to India; and the resettlement 
process during which the migrants made the city of Delhi their new home. 
While the last journey is characterised by the loss of lives, homes, pro- 
perty, means of livelihood and national territory, the resettlement process 
is marked by the restoration of that loss through the success of migrants 
in establishing their new homes, businesses and powerful lobbies in local 
Delhi politics. The recognition of Punjabi migrants’ success is evident 
in the following quote from a government publication issued in 1967 
after the resettlement process was deemed closed by the Indian state: 


I would therefore like to place on record my admiration and appre- 
ciation of the high quality of the human factor in the Punjabi refugee 
that has enabled him to remake his life in Delhi and give to the refugee 
households here a position of importance that is likely to grow into 
one of dominance over the coming years (Rao 1967: xx). 


However, this master narrative is characterised by a near absence of Un- 
touchable migrants in popular accounts. The quintessential Punjabi ‘re- 
fugee’ thus constructed, always spoken of in masculine pronouns, is 


* The term ‘master narrative’ was earlier used by Gyanendra Pandey (1991) to descnbe 
the widespread discourse on communal violence that was historically rooted in British 
colonial interpretations of violence, community and sdentity-making in colonial India. 

t The themes of loss and restoration are fully dealt elsewhere (see Kaur 2004). 
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implicitly understood to be someone from the socially respectable castes. 
For instance, in Khushwant Singh’s Train to Pakistan [2006 (1956)], 
one of the most popular works of fiction based on the Partition and the 
subject of numerous films and television serials, the main characters are 
mainly identified through religious affiliations—for example, Jugga hails 
from the powerful Jat Sikh peasantry of Punjab—whose caste origins 
are implicit to the readers of the text.’ The description of professions 
attributed to the fictional characters like money lenders, businessmen, 
landed peasants, soldiers, clerks, preachers and school teachers allude to 
the four-fold caste structure. The Untouchables are placed outside this 
caste hierarchy and therefore, deemed unfit for any social interaction— 
sharing food and inter-marriage, etc.—bar professional or contractual 
work, where the Untouchables render the services of sweepers, scavengers 
or other such tasks considered polluting by the upper-castes. 

The collective memories of Partition violence and migration are voiced, 
written and publicly disseminated by prominent upper-caste Punjabis 
(see for example Anand 2001; Narula 2002; Neville 1998; Tandon 2000). 
This means that, to a large extent, our knowledge about Partition migration 
is Obtained from the narratives told by the upper-caste/middle-class be- 
cause, not only are these narratives repeated orally in detailed forms, 
they are also frequently made available in print as memoirs, biographies, 
autobiographies, newspaper reports and public speeches. The Untouch- 
ables do not get lost in the knowledge thus produced; rather they form 
the inevitable large canvas—the background—against which upper-caste/ 
middle-class stories are told. Partition, then, becomes a mass-produced 
event, the narration of which can be authenticated only when staged 
against the anonymous, blurred backdrop of ‘the masses’. In the course 
of this, upper-caste/middle-class narrators not only tell their ‘own’ stories, 
but also define the experiences of ‘others’ therein. The distinctive body 
of Untouchable experiences is ignored and superseded by the oft-narrated 
dominant narrative of the middle-classes in Punjabi migrant society. 


7 While the four-fold varna system ranks brabmins at the top of the caste hierarchy, 
19th century social-religious reform movements m Punjab meant that the brahmins lost 
their social pre-eminence. Instead, the Khatris (Punjabi version of Sanskrit kshatriyas) 
and Jats, landed peasantry whose upward mobility was due to recruitment in the Botish 
colonial anny and generous lend grants, became dommnant communities in the region. 
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The discursive absence does not mean that the Untouchables were 
physically absent from the Partition drama, but that they were not included 
in the stories of injustices meted out to the ‘Hindus’ by the Muslims dur- 
ing the Partition violence. Their numbers were sometimes included in 
government statistics to show the size of the non-Muslim population 
that needed to be evacuated from Pakistan. But the statistical category of 
‘non-Muslim’ did not make them full Hindus even though many had 
taken to Hindu reform sects like the Arya Samaj since the late 19th cen- 
tury. The government created separate refugee camps, separate mass hous- 
ing schemes and separate job arrangements for them, mostly as sweepers 
in the city municipality. This spatial and occupational separation was in 
accordance with the upper-caste Hindu ideal of keeping the polluted castes 
at a distance so that their shadow or touch would not pollute others. 
Thus, what emerges is a somewhat tragic account of Untouchable mi- 
grants from West Punjab who were kept out of the Hindu upper-caste 
and middle-class narratives of Partition. It is not only the fear of contam- 
ination at a physical or social level that seems to be of importance to the 
upper-caste Hindus but also the wish to keep partition narratives sacred 
and protected from contact by the Untouchables. 


Il 
Untouchables as non-Muslims 


The communal logic of a Partition based on religious identities necessi- 
tated the submergence of caste-based intra-communal fissures within 
Hinduism. The unceasing inter-communal violence ensured that identities 
derived from religious affiliations took precedence over other ascriptive 
affinities. The categories used in everyday discourse about the events of 
Partition were broadly ‘Muslims’ versus ‘non-Muslims’ or specifically 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs as borne out by newspaper reportage from 
1947. For instance, an editorial comment on the Punjab situation states 
that: 


[T]he state of anarchy prevailing in parts of East Punjab and in 
practically the whole of West Punjab has already led to large scale 
migration from one area to another. The very fact that almost the entire 
non-Muslim population of Lahore has left the town and that there has 
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been a similar movement of Muslims from Amritsar and surrounding 
areas is enough to show that the total number of refugees on either 
side must run into many lakhs.* 


It is significant that ordinary people were identified by their professed 
religious affiliations and not on the basis of their political, caste or occupa- 
tional moorings. While it was simple to categorise people as Muslims 
and non-Muslims, it was quite problematic to define and stratify the cat- 
egory of non-Muslims into that of Hindus, Sikhs, Christians and Scheduled 
Castes (SC). In West Punjab, Muslims comprised 78.7 per cent, Hindus 
were 10.3 per cent, Sikhs 7.4 per cent, Christians 1.5 per cent and SC 
1.4 per cent, of the total population of 15,717,390.? Hindu Untouchables 
and the newly converted Christian populations were largely concentrated 
in the newly-settled canal colony districts of Montgomery, Lyallpore, 
Sheikhupura and Sialkot. As a rule, most Christians were converts from 
among the Schéduled Castes but, in the Partition process, they were re- 
garded as being outside the tripartite conflict involving Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs. In all, an estimated 20 per cent of the West Punjab non-Muslim 
population risked violence and forced migration, of which at least 10 per 
cent consisted of the Untouchable sections of Hindu society. It is this 
tenth part of the non-Muslim migrant population that often remains miss- 
ing in Partition narratives. 

Though most accounts are built around the upper-castes, odd refer- 
ences to the untouchables appear in official documents. A report submitted 
by an Indian officer in charge of the evacuation of Hindus and Sikhs in 
Montgomery district details cases of violence, arson, forced conversions 
and abduction of women by Muslim gangs.'! While the main body of the 
account focuses on the desire of Hindus to be evacuated and the lack of 


t Exchange of Populations’ in The Hindustan Times, dated 26 August 1947, New Dehi. 

’ Population proportions derived from the Census of India. 

10 The district-wise figures were: Lyallpore (SC 4.9 per cant, Christians 3.7 per cent); 
Montgomery (SC 3.2 per cent and Christians 1.9 per cent); Sıalkot (SC 5.5 per cent and 
Christians 6.2 per cent); Gujranwala (SC 0.8 per cent and Christlans 6 6 per cent); 
Sheakhupura (SC 2.6 per cent and Chnstians 0.7 per cent). This was due to the migration 
pattern followed in the canal colonies where entire villages moved to new settlements in 
West Punjab. The traditional menial or service castes comprising the untouchables moved 
to these new villages and towns along with their old patrons. 

Li ‘Report of Work in Montgomery District’, LAR File no. LIX/2, November 1948, in 
Singh (1999: 640-49). 
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cooperation by Pakistani officials, the plight of Untouchable communities 
is occasionally mentioned in passing: 


Traders from Montgomery and Okara tehsils and peasants from 
Pakpattan were approached and a large number of them showed will- 
ingness to be evacuated provided they were granted safe escort. Simi- 
larly Harijans from the Chichawatni sub tehsil also desired to be 
evacuated. A large number of Harijans, Oads, Rajputs and Bazigars 
were evacuated from the interior of the district during the following 
days.’ The last foot convoy who (sic) crossed the Indian border 
through Head Sulemanki consisted of Bazigars, in the first week of 
May 1948. Most of the Harijans became converts to Christianity for 
fear of life but when the Liaison officer approached them they showed 
readiness to be evacuated and came out in large numbers (Singh 1991: 
648-49). 


The date of evacuation, May 1948 in this particular case, shows that the 
Untouchable caste evacuation took place at the tail end of the entire mi- 
gration process. Migration among the upper-caste/middle-class had 
started long before August 1947; it reached its peak between August- 
October and the officially-organised evacuation was considered com- 
pleted by December 1947. The delay in Untouchable caste migration 
had its own convoluted logic. As a report by an Indian fact-finding com- 
mittee noted: 


They (Muslims) became anxious to get rid of the land-holders so that 
they could divide their land, amongst the Muslim refugees. At the 
same time, they became averse to the migration of the kamins (menials) 
and the Harijan non-Muslims for they could be useful slaves of the 
community. These people, on the other hand, found life gradually be- 
coming intolerable. Cases were known in which Harijans who had 
embraced Islam only to save their skin did not like and consequently 


7? Barıgar and Oad are Untouchable castes while Harijan (children of God) is a tem 
of respect given by Gandhi to the Untouchables. Rajputs normally belong to the Kshatrya 
or warrior caste but the Kshatriya origin of various castes is frequently disputed. For ex- 
ample, Rehgars in Punjab often claim a Rajput ongin that 1s not accepted by others. 
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exhibited a desire to migrate to the East Punjab [sic]. Most of them 
had embraced Islam as a matter of expediency, to save their skin and 
pro-perty in the hope that some day the Hindus should come back to 
Pakistan and the old order would be established.” 


The emphasis on conversion to Islam ‘to save their skin’ is an oft-repeated 
sentiment in the official narrations. It was presumed that most Hindus 
and Sikhs were waiting to be rescued and were just biding their time till 
such an occasion arose. The role of liaison officers in concertedly cam- 
paigning for migration among the non-Muslims is hardly mentioned. 
The extent and organisation of this campaign is evident in that each district 
had a full time District Liaison Officer (DLO) who worked with the 
Pakistani authorities at the district level and directly reported to the Chief 
Liaison Officer stationed in Lahore. The detailed district-wide reports 
filed by these officers show the level and scope of their role as catalysts 
in migration. A telling example is the episode that took place in Wah 
camp in Cambellpore district. Raja Gazaanfar Ali, the Pakistani minister 
in charge of refugee relief did not favour mass migration by non-Muslims 
and actually went from camp to camp persuading Hindus and Sikhs to 
return to their homes. The Indian liaison officer in Cambellpore, thus, 


reports: 


This Refugee minister of Pakistan led a one man crusade against the 
non-Muslim exodus. He went touring through the length and breadth 
of West Punjab, organised lectures, had parties to propagate [sic]. He 
had undertaken to approach the problem from all possible reaches. 
He contacted big landlords, (Muslim) League workers, and influential 
Muslims in the area. He warned the masses that Hindus and Sikhs were 
gold sparrows who if once fly away [sic] will bring about tremendous 
loss in many ways to Pakistan. He sought discussion with our Liaison 
officers, contacted representatives of various groups in the refugee 
camps and advised them to go back to their villages [...] the inhabitants 
of which would extend arms to welcome them. Influenced by this 


u ‘Report of Work in Gujranwala Distnct’, LAR File No LIX 12, November 1948, 
filed by Chaman Lal Pandhi, Fact Finding Officer, Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
in Singh (1991: 632). 
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propaganda, organised by Raja and Colonel Rab Nawab of 15th Punjab 
then stationed at Kahour, district Cambellpore, a good number of re- 
fugees left Wah camp for their respective homes.'* 


The regret at the retum of non-Muslim refugees is obvious in the way 
the Pakistani minister’s efforts are dubbed as ‘propaganda’. The following 
passage makes apparent the proactive role of the liaison officer in inducing 
migration: 


This was a little before I took over there. Out of these [the returned 
migrants] some managed to return [to camps] by themselves others 
including inhabitants of Billomar and Chumatra approached me with 
request to pull them out. The Sikhs of Chumatra were over-confident 
after the speeches and assurances given by the Raja until not before 
long when four of them were murdered in the broad day light in the 
bazaar and the remaining were given shelter in the police station.'° 


In the report, the murder of four Sikhs is stated as a self-explanatory out- 
come of their decision to return home. Thereafter, expressions like the 
‘desire of Hindus’ are used repeatedly in the various reports to establish 
the role of officers as mere facilitators towards the fulfilment of collective 
Hindu wishes. However, the occasional reference to the reluctance of both 
upper-caste as well as untouchable non-Muslims to migrate does creep 
in every now and then: 


About 10,000 persons have still to be evacuated from this (Lyallpur) 
district. They are mostly converts, Bazigars and Scheduled Castes. 
About 5000 Bazigars and one thousand camels are being collected in 
three centres. I have asked the MEO (India) to arrange for their evacu- 
ation by foot. I may add here that these Bazigars previously refused 
to get out of Pakistan.!® 


4 ‘Report of Work in Cambellpore District’, LAR file no. LIX/6 dated November 
1948 in Singh (1991: 626). 

15 Ibid. 

16 Letter from Chief Liaison Officer (India) to Chief Secretary, East Punjab dated 
29 April 1948 in Singh (1991: 612) 
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Another report from Montgomery district states that: 


About 70,000 non-Muslims were still left behind as converts, all over 
the (Montgomery) district. Traders in Chichawatni sub tehsil and Hindu 
Arora Zamindars in police station Noor Shah were found stranded as 
converts. They were demoralised, their movements were restricted 
and they were being treated as Untouchables and suspects by the 
Muslims. These converts were called Din Dara and were considered 
to be a ruled nation. Out of fear of murder and loss of property they 
were not willing to come out openly. They were all contacted and it 
was realised that most of them were willing to come out provided 
they were guaranteed safe evacuation with their household articles.” 


The same report relinquishes responsibility for those who refused to move 
out after repeated appeals: 


It would thus appear that most of the persons who wanted to be evacu- 
ated have been evacuated and those who were left behind have been 
approached over and over again and are not willing to migrate, being 
satisfied with their lot. Amongst them are Lala Ganga Ram Khera of 
Tibi Jai Singh and Lala Bhagwant Dass alias Ghulam Rasul of Malkan 
Hanse and Diwan Mul Raj of Matki police station Haveli and they 
might be left to their own fate (Singh 1991: 649). 


The individuals named here are all upper-caste Hindus who had appar- 
ently chosen to stay in Pakistan. In most documents, only upper-caste names 
appear on their own while untouchables appear collectively as groups to 
be considered separately from upper-caste Hindus. The final estimate of 
those who needed to be rescued from West Punjab as in April 1948 is 
given in Table 1."* 

More than half the total estimate pertains to Untouchable caste groups 
like the Bazigars, many of whom had converted to Islam. While it is 
clear that Untouchable communities were coaxed to be a part of the mi- 
gration process, the details of the joumey and their final destination remain 


17 “Report of Work m Montgomery District’, LAR File no. LIX/2 m Singh (1991: 645) 


18 Chief Liaison Officer (India) to Chief Secretary, East Punjab, in Smgh (1991: 
613-14). 
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Table | 

Evacuation of Untouchables from West Punjab 
Name of District No. of Persons to be Evacuated (approx.) 
Dera Gham Khan 30 (almost all converts) 
Muzaffargarh 398 (328 converts) 
Multan 1,200 (100 converts) 
Montgomery 5,000 (almost all converts, all Bazigars) 
Sheikhupura 1,900 (all converts, including 1300 Bazigars) 
Sargodha 300 (all converts) 
Mianwali 900 (list of 566 ıs available) 
Lyallpur 10,000 (all converts, mostly Bazigars) 
Jhang 1,623 (all converts, mcluding 660 Bazigars) 
Gujranwala 2,000 (all converts) 
Lahore 2,000 (all converts) 
Total 25351 





unclear in these accounts. Though they exist in the government records, 
there is little in the popular discourse that brings alive their individual 
and collective experiences. They appear in India again as Harijans faced 
with the larger problems of caste discrimination but no longer as Punjabi 
refugees. Their discursive ‘discovery’ itself becomes a foremost requisite 
before their voices can be heard and shared. 


IV 
An ‘Untouchable’ location 


At first glance, Rehgar Pura did not seem very different from the ‘normal’ 
refugee colonies in Delhi. There were old men who had migrated from 
Lahore, Sialkot and other places in West Punjab sitting in the public 
park talking about local neighbourhood politics. As usual, women were 
less visible, audible and accessible in the public spaces but I was allowed 
inside the homes to talk to the women as well. Yet, compared to the other 
colonies, there was a marked difference in the way people responded to 
queries. To begin with, no one had ever visited them to talk about their 
history. It was clear that questions about their Inigration journey came 
as a surprise to them and that they had never considered themselves a 
part of the larger Partition discourse even though they had gone through, 
more or less, the same political events that the others had. They were a 
part of contemporary Dalit politics in a variety of ways. Rehgar Pura 
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had been the place where Kanshi Ram, the founder of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party (BSP), had started the Bahujan movement in the early 1970s. As 
a result, most residents were deeply involved in local and national-level 
politics. However, not everyone was currently affiliated with the BSP 
though they were connected to it from its inception. 

A temple dedicated to the Hindu goddess Ashthabhuja, located in the 
centre of Sau Quarter, told a different story of how the Untouchable mi- 
grant groups had taken to Hinduism. Most of the homes I saw were not 
very different from the upper-caste Hindu homes that I had visited in the 
way they displayed icons and images of the goddess. At one level, there 
was a symbolic contradiction in the Hindu images displayed on the mantle- 
piece in an Untouchable home. The idea of purity and pollution had en- 
sured that Untouchables were not allowed to enter Hindu temples, draw 
water from the same source or come in physical contact with upper castes 
in any way. Thus a physical and spiritual separation was considered essen- 
tial by the brahmins to maintain caste purity. The goddess was a symbol 
that did not actually belong to the Untouchables, since they had taken to 
a number of other forms of worship that were exclusively theirs, instead 
of participating in a religious community dominated by upper castes. 
Popular among them were the religious sects of Balmiki, Ravidas and 
Bala Shah, which were built around the ideals of a caste-less society, 
equality and non-discrimination woven with different stories of the origins 
of the Untouchable castes. These sects, on the one hand presented a non- 
Hindu spiritual avenue for the Untouchables who had not converted to 
Islam or Christianity and, on the other, became symbols of protest against 
the oppressive brahminical system. Thus, going by the social-historical 
developments in the Chuhra and Chamar communities in north India, 
one would expect to see a Balmiki temple in the locality. The presence 
of a Hindu temple presided over by a goddess who is popular among upper- 
caste Punjabi Hindu migrants revealed new social-political dimensions 
in the lives of the Untouchable migrants. 

The personal histories of the residents in Rehgar Pura gave some clues 
to this unexpected feature. One of the regulars in the municipal park was 
Ram Das who was born in 1920 in Lahore to a Chamar family engaged in 
the business of making shoes. He would sit every day in the park with 


'’ The BSP is a Dalit political party with areas of infitence m Delhi, Uttar Pradesh and 
Punjab. It is the first Dalit party to have gained political power in Uttar Pradesh. 
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other men, most of whom were also refugees like him. They spoke in 
Punjabi alternating it with Marwari Hindi and, while speaking to me, 
they would try and switch over to ordinary Hindi. Ram Das narrated his 
account of the last journey he undertook along with his family: 


I lived in Mohalla Mishri Shah close to Delhi Gate in Lahore. I lived 
at least the first thirty to thirty-five years of my life in Lahore. My 
father had migrated to Lahore from Rajasthan for better employment 
opportunities. We originally come from Rajasthan. We had done very 
well for ourselves. We had built a whole basti, a colony called Mishri 
Shah where more than sixty-seventy families of 2,000 or more people 
lived. They all came from our Rehgar biradari originating in Rajasthan. 
We had proper mud houses. The mud was as good as the cement you 
use here in Delhi. We had a Rehgar Sabha which would organise com- 
munity functions and gatherings regularly. During the summers [when] 
it was very hot, we would gather in the morning to drink sherbet, eat 
food together and talk. Our children went to DAV schools and got 
education.” We had an Arya temple in the locality. We were into social 
service. On 11th August 1947, I remember, we had to leave all that. 
There was an old Muslim man who knew us and he came to our colony. 
He said that we should leave. He had seen a group of Muslims who had 
sworn with their hands on Koran that they will create jihad [holy 
war] by killing all the Hindus they would encounter that day. Our 
Musalman friends helped us by lending us carriage in their tongas 
(most were tonga drivers). They dropped us at the railway station in 
the city. So, it was 11 August that we left everything we had. I had 
already got married and had children also by 1947. I brought all of 
them along to Delhi by special train. We came to Rehgar Pura be- 
cause we had relatives and members of our Rehgar biradari living 
here. In Delhi, everyone said, one gets employment more easily than 
in Rajasthan.”! 


Another account by Sewa Ram noted that: 
x DAV (Dayanand Anglo-Vedic) schools were run by the Arya Samaj, a Hindu re- 
form sect. 


2! This and all subsequent personal narratives are denved from open-ended interviews 
spread over days that I conducted in Delhi between August 2001 and March 2002 
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[The] government helped us a lot. The Congress government was very 
helpful. They made these quarters for us. Today the value of these 
quarters is very large. People who have sold their places here have 
become Jakhpatis (millionaires). Government gave us loans, work; 
social workers would come to us. They really helped us. We were living 
very well here. We were well provided for. But the government today 
(led by the Bharatiya Janata Party) is draining us. There is so much 
unemployment and inflation. Those who live on manual labour are 
pressed hard. Day before yesterday the cooking gas cylinder became 
more expensive. We have to pay hundred rupees more now. The in- 
come from labour does not increase at the same rate as the expenses. 
Congress made something out of us. When we left Lahore we were 
very sad. But even birds are sad when they leave their nests. But 
everybody has to leave one day. This body is also a home for the 
spirit. We all have to leave it one day. 


In some ways, Sewa Ram’s account is not very different from the accounts 
of upper-caste Hindu refugees. They were threatened with Muslim vio- 
lence just like the other Hindus were. Their stories of helpful or villainous 
Muslims are quite like that of ordinary Hindu and Sikh refugees. They 
took almost the same travel routes—trains, foot columns, trucks—as did 
many others and arrived in Delhi for similar reasons, that is, they had 
contacts in Delhi or they expected to gain better economic opportunities. 
Their entry into the Hindu religion had already started when the Arya 
Samaj movement gained ground in Punjab. The Untouchable groups were 
among the main targets for the movement, since they had to be protected 
from conversion to Islam and Christianity. The extent of Arya Samaj 
involvement is evident by the fact that the children of the Rehgar com- 
munity were admitted into to Dayanand Anglo-Vedic (DAY) schools. 
Arya temples had been introduced in various places and Lahore was one 
of the places where Arya organisations had successfully taken root. With 
these developments, the Untouchables had, in a way, begun entering the 
category of non-Muslims. The association must have become strong 
enough for the Rehgar community to be threatened with attack by the 
local Muslims. Thus, their departure took place in circumstances similar 
to those of the upper-caste Hindus. 

Yet, their accounts were also different from upper-caste narratives. 
To begin with, the Untouchable migrants did not move away from the 
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violence-prone areas before the actual Partition like the upper-caste mi- 
grants. They were among the last non-Muslim groups and communities 
to migrate from West Punjab. The divergence between their narratives 
and those of middle-class/upper-caste Hindus is also evident in how the 
untouchable refugees fully acknowledge the role of the government in 
facilitating resettlement. They duly credit the government for their social 
and economic success. This is something that is often avoided by the 
upper-caste Hindus since it challenges the myth of their own role in suc- 
cessful refugee resettlement. The Untouchable refugees remain beholden 
to the Congress government whose policies of rehabilitation dramatically 
transformed their lives. Most of them said that they could never have 
dreamed of making such economic gains in their lifetime had they re- 
mained in Lahore. The rupture in their lives had proven to be a positive 
turning point. They received systematic support from the state that would 
have never happened in ordinary circumstances. 

Such an account of resettlement is hardly what one expects to hear 
when the level of support given to the upper castes is compared with that 
provided to the Untouchables. State support for refugees was determined 
by their class and caste. This was not a stated policy but the existence of 
multi-layered schemes shows that each such scheme was aimed at differ- 
ent sections of society. The hallmark of the resettlement policy was com- 
pensation, that is, the level of support depended on what one had lost in 
Pakistan. The aim of the state was to compensate that loss and no more. 
This left people like Sewa Ram and Ram Das out of that compensation 
loop since they did not own much. Provision of housing for the poor has 
rarely been a serious agenda for the colonial as well as post-colonial 
state in India. Thus, the lack of proper housing forces such groups to 
inhabit such ‘illegal’ colonies. Upon their migration to Delhi, the Chamar 
communities, like all other Untouchables, were provided with mud huts 
in a location that was already inhabited by Untouchable groups in Delhi. 
In a way, they were located by the state in a place that was already polluted 
by their fellow caste members. They were, as was the norm, given jobs 
as sweepers with the municipality or encouraged to set up shop as shoe- 
makers. Their traditional caste occupations were the basis of the facilities 
that they would receive from the state. 
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Vv 
Untouchability in the ‘normal’ realm 


The Untouchable migrants had something in common with upper-caste 
Punjabi migrants, that is, they had also moved from place to place in 
search of opportunities before they moved to Delhi during Partition. Their 
permanent ‘roots’ in West Punjab were as debatable as that of Punjabi 
colonists who had migrated to canal colonies in late 19th century.” Many 
Untouchables had moved within the colonial empire in India, and there- 
fore, travel or temporary stay seemed to be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Their frequent itinerancy also facilitated their encounters with the 
Arya Samaj. This link between travel and openness to new Hindu reforms 
becomes clear in the personal story of P. L. Kanojia, a retired section of- 
ficer in the Indian govemment. Kanojia belongs to the Dhobi (washermen) 
caste and he was bom in Lahore from where he migrated to Delhi after 
Partition. He differs considerably from Sewa Ram in that he lives in a 
‘normal’ residential colony in outer Delhi that is unmarked by caste dis- 
tinctions. His home is a modern two-storeyed house—an undistinguished 
middle-class home equipped with modem electronic gadgets and a young 
male domestic worker and ample security arrangements against theft. 
In many ways, he represents those who have broken out of the barriers 
of untouchability. He also differs from Sewa Ram in his political prefer- 
ences in that he is a supporter of the Rashtriya Svayamsevak Sangh (RSS, 
a Hindu nationalist organisation) while Sewa Ram is a firm Congress 
loyalist. He narrated his life story thus: 


My father had a small shop to wash and iron clothes in Lahore city 
outside the Lahore railway station. There was an Australian building 


7 After the annexation of Punjab in 1849, the Bntish colonial administration undertook 
massive urigation projects in West Punjab, building a network of canals across the region. 
New irrigation possibilities called for a new class of agricultunsts who could make the 
utigable land productive. Thus led to mass migration around the turn of the century from 
East Punjab to the new canal colonies m West Punjab. The same Hindu and Sikh settlers 
were to migrate en masse again to East Punjab, Delhi and other parts of north India when 
Partition took place in 1947 (see full description m Kaur 2007). 
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on McLeod Road, I think. [The shop] was close to that. On one extreme 
comer, there was a Hindu mohalla where the entire population was 
Hindu. Sanatan Dharma Sabha also had property there. There was a 
big temple and a Sanatan Dharma College. It was the first college 
established in Punjab. We lived there. I was born there. My father was 
uneducated but his ambition was to educate his son. He got me ad- 
mitted to the DAV school which was an organ of the Arya Samaj. It 
was a Very powerful organisation in those days, first socially and then 
politically. I had the privilege of meeting many big people like Mahatma 
Hans Raj. We had a very good time in those days. DAV was the best 
institution in those days. My family originally came from Uttar 
Pradesh. They were Dhobis. The British had adopted the Indian system 
of having many servants in the household. So they would have a dhobi, 
a mashki (water carrier), a Brahmin maharaj to cook, a durban to 
guard the door. The British would also have pankhe-wala to fan the 
sahibs during summer and a polish-wala to shine shoes. Each officer 
would have a full household that employed ten or twelve Indian men. 
They were well cared for and they got a place to stay in the servant’s 
quarters. These days government officers simple rent out the servant 
quarters to earn extra money. Or they demand that the dhobi iron 
their clothes for free. This did not happen in those days. The allotted 
facilities were given to servants. Every time the officer would be 
transferred, the entire household would travel with him. We were called 
the service classes. We were part of the British cantonments. The ones 
who left their villages like this to enter British service, they never 
went back to their native place. A large number of them remained in 
Punjab after their retirement. My grandfather was one of them who 
chose to stay in Lahore. He helped my father open this ironing business. 

Hindu leaders were afraid that Christian missionaries would want 
to convert us. We had seen the British from close quarters. They were 
our enemies who had enslaved us. Arya Samaj did the right thing by 
opening schools that gave an Indian education. They also taught us 
English. Poor and low caste people like us could study at these schools 
for free. J had the fortune of having Pandit Jagannath and Pandit 
Vishwanath as our history teachers. They taught us about the golden 
history of India and also the history of England. Such books were 
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selling like hot cakes in those days. The school was established in 
1926 or 27. I could have never got that quality of education elsewhere. 


This narrative clearly shows that Untouchables groups who frequently 
moved in the Punjab region had already come into contact with the Arya 
Samaj and a new Hindu identity. Their close interaction with the British 
had disiltsioned them enough with the colonial regime to respond favour- 
ably to the Arya Samajis. The repeated stress on the DAV school and the 
level of education it imparted shows that Kanojia was deeply grateful 
for the education and subsequent opportunities provided by his Arya 
Samaj membership. He was able to separate himself from the other Un- 
touchables to carve out an unmarked middle-class existence for himself 
and his family. However, this did not mean that Kanojia was easily ac- 
cepted by his upper-caste colleagues even when he had accepted a Hindu 
education and way of life: l 


After I had joined government service, I became a member and office- 
bearer of the SC/ST employees’ union. We had separate unions for 
upper-caste and Untouchable employees. I was a grade U-officer and 
yet they did not allow me to join the officers’ union. The SC/ST union 
was full of grade IV employees mainly employed as sweepers, peons 
and office boys. I was instead asked to become their office bearer as 
I was one of the few who could speak English. I often wondered why 
I had to join the SC/ST union. My colleagues were polite and respectful 
but they were resentful of the SC quotas in jobs. I was well qualified 
and hardworking so I always got respect from them. 


Kanojia was clearly reluctant to voice his discontent fully since that would 
immediately detach him from his upper-caste colleagues. He drew solace 
and legitimacy from his membership in the SC/ST union because of the 
fact that he had been asked to lead the union since he was one of the few 
Untouchable employees who was well educated. His status as an office 
bearer set him apart from the ordinary members who belonged to the 
lowest rung in the official hierarchy. Any hint of resentment was diffused 
by noting that the behaviour of his upper-caste colleagues was ‘polite 
and respectful’ towards him. When he spoke of his life as a government 
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employee, he constantly shifted between personal pride at having gained 
a high official position and silent resentment at the caste barriers and 
discrimination that prevented him from realising his full potential. 

However, despite their different narratives, Sewa Ram and Kanojia 
were bound together in their acknowledgement of the state’s role in reset- 
tlement. The critique of the Indian state that J encountered when inter- 
viewing upper-caste Hindus was not only absent, but was replaced by 
fulsome praise for the state. The explanation for this seemed two-fold. 
One, as Untouchables, people had learnt not to expect any just distribution 
of wealth, resources or opportunities from those above them in caste, 
class or social-political power. The little they got from the state was 
seemingly unexpected and was therefore more appreciated than it would 
otherwise have been. Two, the enormous rise in property prices in Delhi, 
including in Rehgar Pura, meant that Untouchable refugees had gained 
far more economically than they could have ever hoped for. 

This seemed to be a constant theme that was brought up regularly to 
demonstrate their contentment in life. The tiny plots of land where their 
mud huts stood in the late 1940s were now sites of multi-storeyed houses. 
Most plot-owners had contracted with a private builder who would invest 
his own capital to build the entire house. After construction, the builder 
and the owners would each own two floors in the house. The owners 
could reside on one floor while renting out, the other. This gave them a 
well-built home to live in and also ensured a fixed income from rent to 
support them in their old age. This strategy of building and renting out 
has been practised all over Delhi since the late 1980s when certain restric- 
tions in the building by-laws were removed. The city’s growing population 
and the consequent shortage of residential and commercial space has 
made such private arrangements highly lucrative. The limited social parity 
that economic success provided to these Untouchables has led them to 
be more grateful to the authorities than their upper-caste counterparts. 

While complaints against the state authorities are far and few among 
the Untouchable migrants, it is still striking that this group did not get 
even a fraction of the amount of various grants and loan schemes earmarked 
for upper-caste refugees. Between Apnil—August 1948, the Rehabilitation 
Ministry spent a total of Rs 2,000 on Harijan relief and formed two co- 
operative societies with a share capital worth Rs 4,000 to construct mud 
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huts. When compared with the figures of low-interest loans worth £7,171 
(Rs 98,601) and $39,710 (Rs 131,043) provided to the children of refugee 
parents studying abroad, the amounts given to the Untouchables are a 
pittance (Gol 1947-48: 23).” The discrimination in favour of upper- 
caste refugees does not seem to have been a big issue for the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh (HSS), a government-established agency that worked specifically 
for the welfare of Untouchables. Its offices were situated in the Kingsway 
Camp area where a large majority of the refugees resided. Its monthly 
letter of February 1948 gives an interesting glimpse into its main priorities. 

The main highlight of the letter is an item about Orissa where Harijans 
entered the Jagannath temple in Puri where ‘following the refusal of 
entry to Harijans by the priests and temple authorities, a batch of Harijans 
and caste Hindu volunteers offered Satyagraha at the temple. After two 
days the district magistrate had the temple doors opened and the Harijans 
are now entering the temple and worshipping without obstruction’ .** Simi- 
larly, in Assam, temples were reportedly thrown open to Harijans.> The 
newsletter reported that, at a Harijan conference held in Adampur near 
Jalandhar in East Punjab, the government had announced two constitu- 
tional Acts for the betterment of Harijans.” It is clear from these reports 
that the HSS addressed a wider agenda of issues that had larger impli- 
cations for the Untouchable population. Untouchable refugees figure only 
in one instance in this newsletter where the general secretary of the HSS 
is stated to have submitted a report on the plight of Harijan refugees from 
Sind.” This shows that discrimination against Untouchable refugees— 
in the distribution of relief funds and opportunities—was considered to 
be low priority even by an organisation created for the benefit of Untouch- 
ables. Protest against discrimination was, however, voiced in a letter 


D The conversion into rapes amounts is based on the currency exchange rates for 1948 
(£ 1 = Rs 13.75; $ 1 = Rs 3.30). Since these figures are not on a per capita bans, we cannot 
strictly compare how mach each Untouchable and upper-caste refuges received on average. 
However, it is safe to assume that the number of student loans were small, since foreign 
education was not very common at that time. 

* AICC Papers File no. G-24/1947-8. 

> Thid. 

% Ibid. 

X Ibid, 
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from B.R. Ambedkar to Jawaharlal Nehru highlighting the plight of Un- 
touchable refugees. This is the only instance I could find where the word 
‘discrimination’ is clearly used to describe their situation: 


1. The SC (Scheduled Castes) who have come to East Punjab are not 
living in refugee camp[s] established by the Government of India 
(Gol). The reason is that officers in charge of these refugee camps 
discriminate between caste Hindu refugees and SC refugees. 

2. It appears that relief and rehabilitation department has made [a] 
Tule that it is only refugees who are staying in [a] relief camp 
[who] can receive ration, clothing etc. [O]n account of their not 
staying in the refugee camp for reason mentioned above[,] the SC 
refugee are not getting any relief. This is a great hardship.” 


The discrimination mentioned here, however, did not get a thorough 
redress even though the letter was written as early as 18 December 1947. 
The mud huts in Rehgar Pura appeared a few months later under the 
aegis of the Rameshwari Nehru cooperative society. The caste discrim- 
ination among the refugees did not become a major source of concern 
for political parties, ministry officials or even organisations like the HSS. 


VI 
Conclusion 


This article has attempted to insert the missing parts—Untouchable 
refugees—in the Partition resettlement puzzle. Though the Untouchables 
remain discursively absent in popular narratives of the Partition, they 
did physically migrate to India. Their experiences, losses and journeys 
do not appear to be particularly different from that of the upper-caste 
Hindu migrants. Like their upper-caste counterparts, the Untouchable 
migrants in Delhi had an urban, mobile background as they moved from 
place to place as a service class attached to the British colonial admin- 
istration. Almost a century-long interaction with the colonial empire 
meant that the socio-economic conditions and personal aspirations of 


* Dr BR Ambedkar Papers File no 1-3, R-2922, Neluu Memorial Library, Delhi. 
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the Untouchable service class had been considerably raised. The influence 
of the late 19th century social reform movements was manifest in the 
Untouchables being recruited to religious groups like the Arya Samaj. 
For Hindu, Sikh and Christian missionaries, Untouchable identity seemed 
negotiable, capable of being cast aside, as Untouchables became objects 
over which missionaries competed for conversion. This trend continued 
during Partition as well when, evidently, India and Pakistan competed to 
gather the Untouchables on their side. While Pakistan wanted to retain 
Untouchables in order to avoid losing traditional menial labour, Indian 
liaison officers lobbied hard to make them leave their homes in order to 
‘prove’ that they were suffering at the hands of the Pakistani state. In this 
process, the Untouchables who would, otherwise, have remained socially 
marginalised were nationalised. 

The Indian nation’s claim upon the non-Muslim Untouchables, how- 
ever, did not immediately improve their conditions. Upon their arrival, 
they faced discrimination and separation from their upper-caste counter- 
parts. They were housed separately from the upper-caste migrants in the 
transit camps as well as in the permanent housing. They were settled in 
the existing Untouchable housing colonies on the margins of the city. 
The financial assistance provided to these individuals and groups was 
pitiful and meagre in comparison with the state schemes for assistance 
to upper-caste migrants. Interestingly, caste discrimination was never a 
stated government policy but the creation of a separate agency for the 
Untouchables meant that they were no longer included in the general 
category. Their separation from upper-caste groups led to the integration 
of Untouchable migrants with the existing Untouchable groups in Delhi. 
This integration also served to diminish their distinctive experiences of 
Partition. Clearly, while religion remained the distinctive discursive fault 
line in politics, class and caste structures were considered settled facts 
rather than facts to settle. 
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What an Oriya widow can eat 


Sailen Routray 


Recently while browsing through the second-hand bookstore ‘Blossoms’ 
on Church Street in Bengaluru (earlier Bangalore), I picked up an old 
and relatively untattered copy of The Granta Book of India. While going 
through the book on a lazy Wednesday morning in order to stave off 
lecture-induced boredom, the title of one essay caught my eye: “What 
Bengali Widows Cannot Eat’, by Chitrita Banerji (2004). I found the 
article disturbing. The problem starts with the title itself. It is titled “What 
Bengali Widows Cannot Eat’—not “What West Bengali Widows Cannot 
Eat’, not ‘What Bengali Hindu Widows Cannot Eat’, definitely not what 
‘Bengali Brahmin Widows Cannot Eat’, but ‘What Bengali Widows Can- 
not Eat’. By discussing the experience of her mother’s widowhood, the 
article makes a case for the deprivation and degradation encountered by 
‘Bengali’ widows and uses the taboos related to food, especially non- 
vegetarian food, as the motif for this deprivation. 

Although the details that Banerji provides regarding her mother are, 
in fact, representative of the experience of Brahmin widows, especially 
in Bengal, at some level the article touched an emotional raw nerve and 
made me think about my personal experiences with widowhood. I have 
only one living grandparent, my jejima (father’s mother). She has been a 
widow for as long as I can remember (my jeje [father’s father] died when 
I was around four years old). She is quite good-looking in a strong, ma- 
tronly way. I have never seen her wearing a white sari. She is a brilliant 
cook, especially of traditional Oriya Khandayata' dishes, many of which 


| Khandayate is ritually the highest ranking jar: amongst the peasant castes of Orissa, 
and the dominant caste in much of coastal Orissa. 
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are non-vegetarian. She especially likes a traditionally cooked mutton 
curry or small shrimps with mustard paste roasted after being wrapped 
in pumpkin leaves. She was (and still is) quite a terror. But once in a 
while it would get into her mind to be nice to her grandchildren. During 
the monsoons, the Pakistani-green paddy fields swarm with small shrimps 
and crabs. She would ask one of the women weeding our fields to stop 
working and search for small crabs. Half of the catch would be given to 
the woman and other half would be delivered at home. Then she would 
change into one of her coarser and more colourful saris, pick up the 
hammer and try and kill the crabs as painlessly as possible. After being 
killed they would be thrown into the remnants of the fire after the after- 
noon’s cooking was done. Half an hour later, she would pick them up 
from the embers and break the shells. Then she would get the fibrous 
meat out and grind it on a large piece of stone with garlic, green chillies, 
mustard oil and salt, and make my siblings, cousins and me sit around a 
huge bowl of pakhaala? and then all of us, including her, would have a 
leisurely, late afternoon meal. 

These are amongst my fondest childhood memories. So when you read 
lines like, ‘Sometimes, as I sit and look at her, I see a procession of silent 
women in white going back through the centuries. They live as household 
drudges, slaves in the kitchen and the field; they are ostracised even in 
their own homes during weddings or other happy ceremonies—their very 
presence considered an invitation to misfortune’ (Banerji 2004: 131), 
the description jars a little. It is something that does not speak to my ex- 
periences at all. 

Why would Chitrita Banerji make claims about ‘Bengali widows’, as 
opposed to, say, only Bengali Brahmin widows (for whom her claims 
are perfectly valid), and what kind of discourse does this kind of story 
legitimise? My grandmother is a widow. She does not wear white. She is 
not a vegetarian. She laughs uproariously when Bollywood bimbos heave 
their ample bosoms under huge waterfalls. Does that make her a ‘bad 
widow’ ? Is that the premise of the kind of discourse that Banezji’s story 
feeds into, a normalising discourse that turns an apparent ‘anomaly’ into 
a ‘should not’? 


? Rice with water, sometimes eaten fresh and sometimes shghtly fermented: it 1s the 
staple food in most of Orisse. 
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It cannot be argued that this kind of writing 1s non-academic and not 
to be taken seriously. In matters such as these, the dividing line between 
academic and non-academic writing, in terms of the level of explanation 
that they have to offer and the way they generalise (say about ‘Bengali’ 
widows), is thin. Quite a bit of academic writing is now a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and shapes the way we perceive our social world and vice 
versa; one such ‘common knowledge’ is that generally women of the 
‘upper’ castes have had subservient positions in families whereas women 
of the ‘lower’ castes have had more freedoms. 

I belong to the jati of Khandayatas. They are numerically perhaps the 
largest non-Sudra jati in coastal Orissa. They are, by self-definition, at 
the top of the hierarchy of all the peasant jatis in the region. As far as can 
be ascertained, they have been dominant for the last 1,000 years or so. 
The British reordering of the land revenue system stripped the jati of 
much of its former dominance, but it still retains much of its old power, 
especially in the rural areas of coastal Orissa. In terms of its history, 
therefore, it is a ‘normal’ Hindu uchha jaati (high caste). My grandmother 
and other older Khandayata women will make the claim that the Brahmins 
living in the village were ‘unclean’ because they were na karmia (literally, 
having only nine Hindu karmas, that is, samskaras or major rituals for 
the males) and were inferior compared to us because we Khandayatas 
were egaara karmia (having eleven Hindu karmas, that is, samskaras or 
major rituals for the males). 

The ‘common knowledge’ surrounding women of non-Shudra jatis 
does not seem to ring true in the context of my jejima’s life. She was 
married twice and was widowed twice. My jeje was her second husband. 
Despite being an ‘upper caste’ woman she wore the pants in the family. 
After the first five-six years of her marriage, she started going to the 
fields to supervise the workers. She would also take most of the major 
decisions, ranging from buying or selling land, hiring tenants and selling 
produce to having the final say regarding the choice of spouses for her 
children. My jeje was apparently ‘inefficient’ and accepted her leading 
the household. No one saw her as non-normal. 

She single-handedly stopped the decline in our family fortunes; a big 
part of the limited success that my father and his five siblings have had 
can be attributed to my grandmother. She has a room to herself in our 
village, which she not-so-generously shares with a couple of my first 
cousins. She is nearly eighty-five now and has had a cataract operation 
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Towards a radical sociology of religion 


T.N. Madan 


Grace Davie, The Sociology of Religion. London/ New Delhi: Sage Pub- 
lications, 2007. xi + 283 pp. Table, figure, notes, bibliography, index. 
£ 22.00/Rs 350 (paperback) 


At the beginning of the 20th century Max Weber and the other founders 
of sociology believed that, in the face of the onward march of rational- 
isation, known religion as a constitutive element of modem society was 
being superceded. And yet, writing at a time when the sociology of reli- 
gion was of central concern (and not a sub-discipline), Weber felt con- 
strained to observe: ‘The modern man is in general, even with the best 
will, unable to give religious ideas a significance for culture and national 
character which they deserve’ (Weber 1930: 183). However, concerned 
more with the sui-generic character of society than with individual ini- 
tiatives, his contemporary, Emile Durkheim was confident that even as 
known religions such as Christianity and Judaism declined, new religious 
forms would inevitably arise in modem society, for ‘there is something 
eternal in religion that is destined to outlive the succession of particular 
symbols in which religious thought has clothed itself” (1995: 429). 
Through much of the 20th century, most scholars showed little inter- 
est in such prognoses. As Geertz (2005: 10) put it recently, the study of 
religion was ‘pretty much of a backwater’ among anthropologists and 
sociologists, and the second half of the 20th century saw ‘the secularization 
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thesis...in full cry’.! But today, for good or for bad, as those attentive to 
the empirical realities of the modem world know, religion jis still ‘very 
much with us everywhere, more so in some parts of the world such as 
South Asia, North and South America, than in others, notably western 
Europe. We must, therefore, give religious ideas the significance they 
deserve. Grace Davie’s book, a title in a series commissioned by the British 
Sociological Association ‘to review the state of the discipline at the begin- 
ning of the millennium’, is most welcome. 

The book’s point of departure coincides with its conclusions. Wntng 
that “this book is premised on the fact that, in global terms, it is as modern 
to draw on the resources of religion to critique the secular as it is to draw 
on the resources of the secular to critique religion’, Davie argues that 
‘Teligion is not something that can be safely or sensibly relegated either to 
the past or to the edge’ (p. 1). And on the last page of the book we read 
about ‘the urgent need to grasp the continuing public significance of re- 
ligion in the modern world order—including Western democracies— 
and to establish a social-scientific discourse that is capable of taking this 
into account’ (p. 256). I agree. On the last point, Davie rightly points out 
that while orthodox sociological theory of religion holds many insights, 
it has been overtaken by the rapidly changing socio-cultural and political 
realities worldwide in Europe, Britain and North America, but no less in 
such far-flung countries as Turkey, Iran and Indonesia. Regrettably, India 
(indeed all of South Asia) is completely absent in this book. But that 
does not really matter: South Asian scholars should do their own work, 
as indeed some of us are. Sharing many of her concerns and her perspec- 
tives on secularisation and the place of religion in the modern world 
(see Madan 1987, 1997, 2001, 2006), I believe the book should be recom- 
mended reading among sociology students and teachers in India. 

_ After introducing the book’s scope, in Chapter 2, Davie briefly writes 
about the early theoretical formulations of Marx, Weber, Durkheim and 
Simmel. Surprisingly, as no reference is provided for the last named of 


! Some leading sociologists, did, however, recognise the importance of religion in 
‘modem’ societies. Thus, Talcott Parsons (1979) and Robert Bellah (1967) focused on the 
integrative role of religious symbols and values ın the constitution of American society 
(in the US). The anthropologist Clifford Geertz spread his ethnographic net wide across 
continents and cultures among ‘traditional’ societies to explore religion as ‘a system of 
symbols’ that enables people to formulate meanmngful ‘conceptions of a general order of 
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these founding fathers, I would like to refer readers here to the excellent 
selection made by Helle and Nieder (Simmel 1997). Though often ig- 
nored, Simmel is important, for adapting borrowing Weber’s phrase, he 
was religiously musical. Broadly speaking, the author points out that even 
when pluralist perspectives concede the variety of empirical situations 
in evidence today, ‘Europeans (including the founding fathers) remain 
more concerned than most with religious decline’ (p. 44). 

The foregoing leads to a discussion in Chapter 3 of secularisation as 
a process and as theory. The views of a number of scholars, including 
Bruce (2002) on the rationalist side and Casanova (1994) on the skeptical 
side, are discussed to suggest that the idea of secularisation as process is 
premised around a greater differentiation of social functions, a decline 
in the role/authority of religious ideas, symbols and institutions, and the 
privatisation/individualisation of religious practice. Alongside, tendencies 
towards a persistent dogmatism about the inevitability of massive and 
irreversible processes of secularisation and a concomitant skepticism 
vis-à-vis universal claims of the theory of secularisation (see Martin 2005), 
as well as the post-1978 recognition of the return of religion to the public 
arena, are all noted. This leads the author to conclude that, at present, 
‘Berger, Martin, and indeed myself, are less and less convinced that the 
connection between modemization and secularization holds in significant 
parts of the prosperous West, let alone the developing world’ (p. 65). 
(For someone like Davie, who rightly embraces the notion of multiple 
modernities [see later], the notion of the developing world seems awk- 
wardly invoked; however, we will let that pass.) With this, ‘the task of 
the sociologist,’ Davie writes, ‘shifts accordingly: for he or she is required 
to explain the absence rather than presence of religion in the modem 
world. This amounts to nothing less than a paradigm shift in the sociology 
of religion’ (p. 64, emphasis added). 

Notably, sociologists such as Peter Berger, who were earlier well-known 
for their work on the progressive march of secularisation in the modern 
world, today write about counter-secularisation or desecularisation 
(see Berger 1967, 1999).? Berger writes that ‘the assumption that we live 


existence’ (1973: 90) (Incidentally, both Bellah and Geertz studied with Parsons at Harvard 
and through him came under the influence of Weber and, of course, his work on religion.) 

2 It may not be out of place to menton here that a year before Berges’s influential 
book came out, MLN. Snnivas’s reflections on secularisation had already became available 
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in a secularised world is false. The world today, with some exceptions ... 
is as furiously religious as it ever was, and in some places more so than 
ever. This means that ... secularization theory is essentially mistaken’ 
(1999: 2). Having forthrightly owned up an earlier erroneous judgement, 
he very rightly proceeds to advocate ‘a nuanced, case by case approach’, 
but again warns that ‘[t]hose who neglect religion in their analyses of 
contemporary affairs do so at great peril’ (ibid.: 18). Further, invited by 
Steve Bruce (2001) to reconsider that such a recantation of his earlier 
views may have been unnecessary, Berger responded by standing his 
ground, noting that ‘if modernization and secularization are intrinsically 
linked, one would have to argue that the United States is less modern 
than, say, the United Kingdom’ (2001: 194). Even sociologists like Bruce, 
who remain convinced about the critical importance of secularisation as 
a historical process in the West, now qualify their position by clarifying 
that the secularisation paradigm was neither intended to enshrine universal 
or ‘inevitable’ truths, nor make any exclusively progressive and unidirec- 
tional claims for secularist (and, eventually, atheist) tendencies. In this 
vein, Davie’s past work argued that Europe is perhaps the exception that 
proves the rule, and that ‘Europeans are not so much less religious than 
citizens in other parts of the world as differently religious’ (1999: 65, 
emphasis added). Asserting that the character and implications of such 
differences must be studied, she cautioned that the role of the churches 
in Western Europe should not be written off too quickly (2001). In this 
context, then, Berger’s cue that such contemporary trends are best de- 
scribed as a shift in the institutional location of religion rather than as 
secularisation seems promising. Such shifts obviously occur everywhere, 


and positive development A quarter century later, he wrote in a rather cryptic and contro- 
versial newspaper article (Srinivas 1993) about the inadequacies of ‘secular humanism’ 
to cope with the negative consequences of the emerging materiahsm and consumerism in 
India He advocated a retum to ‘God as creator’, from which he denved the notion of ‘the 
fraternity of all human beings’. Paradoxically, he also embraced ‘the idea of free will’. 
We have, of course, come a long way since the mid-1960s, the high noon of the secular- 
isation thesis, but the contemporary world is characterised more by a pluralisation of the 
social space than a sumple homogenusing return to God. 
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but their form can vary across societies. They are, of course, in evidence 
in India too, as, for example, in the emergence of the sacred-secular com- 
plexes of Dayal Bagh, Saomi Bagh and Puttaparthi (see Babb 1986). 

If earlier secularisation theorists like Berger contended that pluralism 
devalues religion, more recently a relatively small group of rational choice 
theorists (p. 81) have argued the contrary thesis, namely, that pluralism 
produces religious vitality (Chapter 5). In Davie’s words, the latter theory 

‘postulates that individuals are naturally religious ... and will activate 
their religious choices, just like any other choices, in order to maximise 
gain (however conceptualised) and to minimise loss’ (p. 69). The Indian 
reader may find the contrast between the European and North American 
contexts of quite some interest; the juncture seems rife with pregnant 
empirical and conceptual possibilities. 

Chapter 5 continues the discussion of the situation on either side of 
the Atlantic, with particular reference to the British context. It explores 
the implications of post-modernism for the resurgence of religious belief, 
and broadly concludes that while secularisation proceeds apace every- 
where, the proportion of people holding traditional religious views is 
also growing larger. This points to the general inference that a hard reality 
of today’s world comprises of what Shmuel Eisenstadt (2000) termed 
‘multiple modemities’. In recalling this, we may note that pluralism was 
very much in the minds and writings of non-Westem scholars way back 
in the 1970s and 1980s. Anticipating today’s idiom of multiple modern- 
ities, I had argued in the context of socio-economic development that 
the real issue was not how to reshape cultural traditions (that encompass 
religion/s) to make them conform to a single model based on the experi- 
ence of the West, but to recognise that the realisation of diverse life- 
styles around different religious paths and universally held values could 
lead to multiple ‘cultures of development’ (see Madan 1983; see also 
Morishima 1982). Davie concludes her discussion of modemity by noting 
that Western scholars have much to learn from cases ‘other than their 
own’ about ‘the importance of taking the religious factor seriously, and 
in public as well as private life’ (p. 109). Compare this with the following: 
‘the only way secularism in South Asia, understood as inter-religious 
understanding, may succeed would be for us to take both religion and 
secularism seriously’ (Madan 1987: 759, emphasis added). 

Chapter 6 attends to methodological challenges of data collection and 
interpretation. Chapter 7 discusses mainstream religions in the Western 
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world; this in turn leads to a consideration of minorities and margins in 
Chapter 8. Religious plurality is an inevitable fact of life everywhere but 
in many cases it remains a phenomenon that evokes cultural, moral, pol- 
itical and constitutional responses that are not always appropriate. Thus, it 
also generates tensions and crises, as, for instance, those created around 
the ways in which the numerically significant presence of Muslims in 
countries like Denmark (13 per cent), France (9 per cent), Germany 
(4 per cent) and the UK (2.75 per cent) have been handled by their respec- 
tive national governments. Unfortunately, religious fundamentalism is 
frequently discussed in contemporary contexts, both in India and else- 
where, as though it were an exclusively Muslim phenomenon. The visible 
mixing of people of various faiths creates a potential for the clash of cul- 
tural values and societal forms requiring good measures of intellectual 
honesty, cultural creativity and political sagacity to resolve. One easily 
slips into the error of denunciation; the point rather is to understand it. 
Crucially, fundamentalist movements may arise in response to perceived 
internal or external threats, assertions of ethnicity or resistance to secular- 
isation. Taking the Fundamentalism Project of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences (in which I participated) as its backdrop, Davie’s 
‘ contribution to the discussion in Chapter 9 revolves around definitional 
and cross-cultural comparative issues. Developments in North America 
as well as Iran receive attention; surprisingly, however, while American 
evangelicalism is considered highly significant, the Iranian Revolution 
of 1979 is referred to as an ‘incident’ and a case of ‘insurgency’ (p. 193). 
From the perspective of a concerned South Asian sociologist like my- 
self, Davie’s discussion of fundamentalisms, either religious or secular, 
is less than adequate. 

Going beyond fundamentalisms, Chapter 10 turns to globalisation 
and the study of religion. An important point made here is the foreseeable 
potential for tensions between countries across the North-South divide 
on account of differences in the realm of religious practice. While the 
North is dominated by religious and secular liberals, conservatives out- 
number others in the populous South. The question that emerges then is 
about the extent to which ‘the demographic power of the South (where 
the [Christian] churches are growing) challenges the historic power of 
the North (where, for the most part, the churches are in decline)’ (p. 205). 
For Davie, thinking globally has critical significance for the sociology 
of religion, for ‘it challenges the assumptions of the secularization thesis, 
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breaking any necessary connection between modernization and secular- 
ization. No longer is religion cast in the role of the inhibitor... nor is it 
simply an epiphenomenon, dependent on an increasingly global economy’ 
(p. 209). Again, I agree. 

Moving forward, Chapter 11 draws attention to the emergence of ‘de- 
differentiation [of religion and state functions] in the late modern world’ 
(p. 224). Davie points out that these shifts remain as culturally specific 
as preceding ones (p. 227). A crucial question that arises here is whether 
the Church can provide for welfare measures that the state fails to; in re- 
sponse, one has to note that the pattern would vary, for though the Church 
may be an important player, it acts out of different reasons, and without 
the uniformity one expects from the state. Adhering to its concern with the 
place of religion in everyday life in Western societies, the pre-occupation 
with the West remains both the strength and the weakness of the book. In 
hoping otherwise, I am perhaps asking for too much.° 

In the final chapter, the author revisits the agenda set up at the beginning. 
She reiterates the deplorable fact that the sociology of religion has tended 
to lag behind developments in ‘lived’ religions. Secularisation and mod- 
ernisation theories, she thinks, still work well in the West—perhaps they 
do—but not elsewhere. I have argued that non-Westem sociologists often 
receive their theories from the West and, sadly, not from a consideration 
of their own experience. This is a complex question; its reasons certainly 
have much to do with the imitative character of educational systems be- 
queathed by colonial rule, and the neglect of cultural differences. In this 
regard, the ‘cultural turn’ in the sociology of religion is a welcome devel- 
opment. But, as Davie warns, it would prove counter-productive if it 
ends up ignoring social frameworks. As the author suggests, the future 
promise for the sociology of religion lies in studying ‘lived religion’ 
from the bottom up. This, to me, would fruitfully mean treating observable 
social reality as the point of departure in our studies of religious life, 


> A preoccupation with particular geographical areas is characteristic of much contem- 
porary sociology of religion. Western scholars who have given us excellent monographic 
stodies of Indian religions have not had to tell us anything about the West. ‘Doing India’, 
onc of them told me, ‘1s our preferred way of getting away from the West without leaving 
It’ As for Indian sociologists, we have not produced even one significant study of religion 
in the West This is regrettable. Without the comparative approach generalised understand- 
mgs are virtually impossible, bat, given the enommous volume of regional studies and the 
complexities of histoncal specificity, it is not easy to practice. 
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rather than the ideas of a ‘high’ textual tradition or abstract formulations 
of some ‘grand’ theory (see Madan 2007). 

In India, we have an abundance of ethnographic studies of religions 
and analyses of the political ideology of secularism (read religious plural- 
ism). What we lack is a general (theoretical) understanding, first, of the 
forms of contemporary religious practice and, second, of the simultaneous 
operation of the processes of secularisation and forms of religious assert- 
iveness outside of the politics of communalism. Grace Davie’s approach 
to similar issues in other contexts as well as her close attentiveness to 
the facts on the ground are exemplary. My reservations about some as- 
_ pects of her analysis notwithstanding, I consider this book an important 
contribution to the reformulation of key issues in the sociology of religion, 
and trust that it will attract the attention of a wide range of scholars.‘ 
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4 Grace Davie’s book and the other works cited in this review article all are concemed 
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Madhavi Thampi (ed.), India and China in the Colonial World. New Delhi: 
Social Science Press, 2005. x + 256 pp. Tables, notes, references, 
appendix, index. Rs 675 (hardback). 


Regrettably, Indian social science has produced rather little in the way 
of studies of non-Indian societies. This meticulously edited volume of 
papers on people-to-people links between India and China in the colonial 
period is one of the few exceptions. It strikes a refreshing note, firstly by 
focusing on a relatively neglected period of India—China contact when 
both countries were under the domination of major colonial and imperi- 
alist powers; and secondly, relatedly, by avoiding the tedious rhetoric of 
the Buddhist connection that so easily smacks of the ‘Greater India’ com- 
plex. In fact, India—China relations were irrevocably transformed in the 
19th and early 20th centuries when, as Madhavi Thampi writes in her 
lucid introduction, ‘the nature of trade and economic relations changed, 
the routes and modes of transport of goods and peoples between the two 
countries were altered, sources of information about the other society 
were no longer the same, and the very images and perceptions of the 
other country and people underwent considerable transformation’ (p. 1). 
The consequences are still palpable. 

The thirteen papers by Indian and Chinese authors are divided among 
five themes that together illustrate both the density and the extraordin- 
ary complexity of India—China relations in this period: trade and com- 
merce, with papers on the 19th century opium trade and the special role of 
Shanghai in India~China commerce; the changing fortunes of the Chinese 
community in India and the Indian community in China; the roles of 
Rabindranath Tagore and Tan Yunshan (the latter pioneered China studies 
in Santiniketan) in forging cultural interactions; the many-stranded links 
between the nationalist and revolutionary movements in India and China; 
and the post-liberation emergence of a new relationship trammeled by 
the many ‘problems left over from history’. 

Sociologically speaking, some themes and papers in this volume will 
likely be of more interest than others. The first is the reciprocal history 
of the Chinese community in India, and the Indian community in China. 
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While both the Indian and the Chinese diaspora have been generally re- 
silient in most of their places of settlement, these two communities have 
suffered severe reverses in recent times. Ramakrishna Chatterjee’s essay 
pieces together the scant information on the origins of the Chinese com- 
munity in Calcutta in the late eighteenth century, its slow growth through 
the colonial period despite the paucity of women in the community, and 
the entrepreneurial activities of the Chinese in the carpentry, shoe-making 
and tanning industries. Following the 1962 India—China war, however, 
the number of Chinese settlers in Kolkata plummeted. More than 2,000 
were repatriated to China in 1963—to what uncertain future we have no 
idea—and the numbers continued to decline thereafter, not least because 
of the civil restrictions imposed by the Foreign (Restriction of Chinese) 
Nationals Order of 1962, which was repealed only in 1994. ‘Overnight 
we found the government treating us as communist spies,’ an India-born 
octogenarian Chinese testified, ‘and even today we continue to be treated 
as such’ (p. 63). 

Madhavi Thampi’s essay details the separate histories of the three 
communities of Indians resident in China during the colonial period: 
traders from Punjab, Kashmir and Sind in China’s western Xinjiang prov- 
ince, predating the colonial period; traders and businessmen in eastern 
China, collaborating and competing with British and other foreign mer- 
chants in the China Trade; and Indian soldiers, policemen and guards whose 
presence in the Treaty Ports and in numerous British military operations 
from the Opium Wars through to the 1940s was responsible for the per- 
sisting image of Indians as the auxiliaries of colonial oppression. Actually, 
as B.R. Deepak’s essay in the volume also highlights, in the years after 
1857 many Indian soldiers deserted their regiments to fight on behalf 
of the Taipings against Chinese imperial forces and their European al- 
lies, while the militant nationalist Ghadar Party subsequently found 
sympathisers and recruits from among the disaffected Indian troops and 
policemen of Hong Kong and the British Concessions in eastern China. 
Ultimately, however, the support of many nationalist Indians for the pro- 
Japanese wartime ‘puppet’ regime of Wang Jingwei left the Indian com- 
munity irrevocably tainted by the odium of collaborationism. Almost all 
the Indians were repatriated in 1945, leaving very little trace of a presence 
dating back almost two centuries and little scope for further direct inter- 
action between Indians and Chinese at the people-to-people level. No 
wonder misperceptions are so ingrained. 
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There was, of course, another theatre of dense India—China relations 
during World War I which is still to be adequately appreciated from an 
Indian perspective. With the Japanese occupation of China’s eastern coast- 
line, stretching down into Southeast Asia, India’s northeast became the 
springboard for the dispatch of troops and supplies to KMT allies in 
western China. A brief but very useful paper by two Chinese scholars 
from the Yunnan Institute of International Studies (Ge Yikun and Li Wei) 
details the wartime recuperation of the historic Southwestern Silk Route 
in the perilous air sorties over the Himalayan ‘Hump’, the famous ‘Stillwell 
Road’ built at enormous human cost from Ledo through upper Burma to 
Kunming and, perhaps most extraordinary of all, the 3,000 kilometre oil 
pipeline laid from Calcutta to Kunming—the longest in the world at that 
time. With independence and the hubris of nation-building in India, China 
and Burma, these passages of cultural interconnectivity were long con- 
signed to the margins of national consciousness, being revived only rela- 
tively recently in the context of projects of Asian regional integration. 

The papers in this collection are uneven in length. Some are very de- 
tailed and densely documented; others relatively sketchy. Some mine 
primary sources; others collate secondary material. There are also several 
obvious omissions including, as Thampi readily acknowledges, the much- 
celebrated role of the Indian Medical Mission to China in the late 1930s/ 
early 1940s, and the activities of the mercurial Indian Comintern leader, 
M.N. Roy. But altogether this India—China collaboration in recovering 
well-known and lesser known facets of an interstitial history is an im- 
portant and path breaking effort. 


Institute of Chinese Studies PATRICIA UBEROI 
Delhi 


Rajagopal Dhar Chakraborti, The Greying of India: Population Ageing in 
the Context of Asia. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004. 467 pp. Tables, 
figures, appendices, glossary, bibliography, index. Rs 880 (hardback). 


Already a serious problem in the developed world, population ageing is 
now expected to emerge as an increasingly visible phenomenon in de- 
veloping regions such as South Asia that are experiencing reduced fertility 
rates and an increase in longevity. Further, rural ageing and feminisation 
of the ageing population are important emerging trends in Asia. However, 
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literature on this subject for Asian contexts remains scanty. As a compre- 
hensive study of ageing in the context of underdevelopment and relative 
economic backwardness, this book is a very timely addition to the field. 

The book is divided into six chapters. Chapter 1 gives a broad overview 
by offering comparative data on spatial patterns on ageing pertaining to 
global and Asian trends. Shifts in the changing intergenerational balance 
and dependency burden of the aged in Asia are discussed: the data sug- 
gests that though the parent-support ratios here are not unduly alarming, 
the socio-economic and demographic profiles of elderly clearly point to 
the feminisation of the ageing population. 

Chapter 2 identifies key factors underlying current patterns of ageing 
in Asia and highlights varying rates for the phenomenon across a range 
of developing and developed countries. Detailing the significance of fer- 
tility and mortality trends in determining these patterns of demographic 
transition, the chapter pays special attention to the case of Japan, where 
improvements in life expectancy and mortality rates have led to a rapidly 
ageing population. The chapter offers a combined discussion of theories 
of demographic transition alongside empirical determinants of improved 
mortality and decline in fertility in Asian contexts such as Japan. Drawing 
on available data for Japan and other East Asian societies, important 
demographic trends impacting upon the ageing phenomena such as popu- 
lation momentum and internal migration from rural to urban areas are 
also discussed. 

Chapter 3 discusses conceptual and measurement issues in detail, ex- 
ploring various measures of ageing, problems relating to the measurement 
of dependency ratios and the comparative evaluation of ageing indices. 
Accompanied by mathematical formulations, this discussion is woven 
around illustrative data from different Asian countries such as China, 
Thailand, Japan and India. The objective here is to initiate a long-term 
debate on the relative strengths and weaknesses on available measures 
and their appropriateness for analysing the emerging ageing scenario in 
India. While it remains an important technical chapter discussing the 
calculation of rates, ratios and indices pertaining to the study of ageing, 
the discussion appears of limited value for those seeking to understand 
the analytical dimensions of the phenomenon. 

The fourth chapter discusses ageing in relation to a range of eco- 
nomic and welfare parameters such as capital formation, consumption, 
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productivity, health care and housing costs. Socio-political dimensions 
associated with ageing such as inter-generational tensions are also dis- 
cussed. Reviewing the available empirical evidence and literature in order 
to elucidate the complex aspects and implications of population ageing, 
the author observes that most major conclusions on the subject still remain 
in the form of hypotheses (p. 230), and pleads for a detailed and careful 
economic analysis of the phenomenon in order to avoid unnecessary, in- 
efficient and expensive policy interventions. 

Chapter 5 investigates the status of the elderly in India in relation to 
other Asian countries. Drawing on data from the 42nd and 52nd National 
Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO) rounds, this chapter gives an in- 
depth picture about the status of elderly in India. Data trends shows that 
the elderly in India fall within the most vulnerable sections of the popu- 
lation: they constitute a less literate and educated segment; there are more - 
elderly people in rural areas, where old age dependency ratios tend to be 
higher, also the proportion of women, especially elderly widows are high 
among the aged population. While a sizeable segment among the elderly 
still works for their living, 70 per cent are dependant on others for their 
daily maintenance. The elderly also remain vulnerable to chronic diseases, 
health problems and morbidity. Finally, the chapter concludes that al- 
though there is lower incidence of elderly living with children and grand- 
children, data does not support the popular belief about declining family 
support due to urbanisation. While family relationships still remain strong, 
the author detects in the data a growing desire amongst-the elderly for 
greater autonomy and freedom. 

Finally, Chapter 6 emphasises the notion of graceful ageing, elaborat- 
ing that it is ‘a process of optimizing opportunities for physical, social, 
and mental well-being throughout life, in order to ensure a healthy, inde- 
pendent quality life in older age’ (p. 306). This chapter discusses in detail 
issues of self-support for the aged, the financing of health care during 
old age, social security and pension policies, problems of the rural elderly 
and pleads for government intervention, particularly, in the area of health 
policy. Finally, the chapter concludes that ‘despite these difficulties, civil 
society and government must work concertedly to evolve a situation where 
measures to care for ageing populations can be recognised as a “triumph 
of civilization’ (p. 346). 
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The book also contains five appendices listing the Statutory Retire- 
ment Age for different countries of the world; policies and programmes 
for the aged in India; the recommendations of the World Assembly on 
Ageing held in Vienna, Austria, in 1982; excerpts from the 1998 World 
Health Organization (WHO) Report on the major chronic conditions af- 
fecting older people worldwide; and lastly, the Ordinance on Elderly people 
in Vietnam, adopted in April 2000. 

On the whole, this book is a useful treatise on the technical and sub- 
stantive aspects of ageing that highlights many hitherto unexplored areas. 
Besides, it also emphasises many areas that require policy intervention. 
In reiterating the need for graceful ageing, it suggests the scope for ini- 
tiatives from non-government organisations (NGOs) and activists. 


Institute of Economic Growth R.P. TYAGI 
Delhi 


Hugo Gorringe, Untouchable Citizens: Dalit Movements and Democra- 
tisation in Tamil Nadu (Cultural Subordination and the Dalit Challenge, 
vol. 4). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2005. 397 pp. Figures, notes, 
appendix, bibliography, index. Rs 750 (hardback). 


In the past two decades, an interest in dalit politics, with a particular 
focus on issues of exclusion, empowerment, democratisation and dalit 
feminism has created a distinct field of interdisciplinary research under 
the rubric of Dalit studies. Hugo Gorringe’s study, under consideration 
here, is an important and insightful contribution to this growing discourse 
in Dalit studies. Combining a strong anthropological eye for detail and 
a critical political empathy, this study uses the participant observation 
technique to interrogate dalit subjects within the arena of contemporary 
electoral politics in Tamil Nadu. The book traces ongoing processes of 
democratisation within the largest dalit party in the northern districts of 
the state, the Dalit Liberation Panthers (DLP), whose constituency com- 
prises mainly, though not entirely, of members from the paraiyar caste. 
These processes of democratisation are explored vis-a-vis the DLP’s 
transition from a political movement to a political party, notwithstanding 
its deep mistrust of the electoral system. Such a conflicted transition 
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from an initial rejection to a subsequent acceptance of electoral politics 
has been typical to the political trajectory of many dalit groups in India. 
The decision to seek electoral power has then, inevitably, brought dalit 
parties in confrontation with the structures of backward caste domination 
built into the fabric of regional electoral politics; the DLP’s experience 
has been no exception. 

Thus the DLP continues to remain severely handicapped by a lack of 
resources to participate effectively in elections; this renders its political 
survival vis-a-vis electoral power acutely contingent upon the politics 
of other dalit parties as well its relationships with mainstream backward 
caste parties in the state. Consequently, the DLP often finds itself driven 
into relations of dependency with those who perpetuate the system of 
caste oppression. Further, within an electoral arena defined by caste, the 
DLP is trapped in adopting political strategies based on caste mobilisation 
to resist caste oppression. Quite clearly, such strategies tragically under- 
mine the DLP’s efforts to reach out to other dalit castes to build dalit 
unity, a goal that, as the author rightly acknowledges, has proved persist- 
ently elusive. Not surprisingly, the DLP has been the target of electoral 
violence from the vanniyars, classified as a most backward caste, but 
who count as the largest caste community in the state. For instance, in 
the assembly elections of 2002, the Liberation Panthers faced a spate of 
violence and intimidation in villages where dalits were in a minority. 
Likewise, they too resorted to electoral violence in constituencies where 
their opponents were in a minority. In the final analysis, combined with 
a partisan police force and election officials, such tactics involving arson 
and violence, booth capturing and other efforts to prevent voters from 
casting their ballot ensured the defeat of the dalit candidate. 

The exclusion and marginalisation of dalit interests in the political 
arena has been a well known failing of Indian democracy. However, 
Untouchable Citizens infuses this narrative of dalit electoral politics with 
a rich ethnography of the everyday world of dalit activism. Notwithstand- 
ing the many setbacks to their struggles, for Gorringe, this sustained and 
aggressive resistance against caste oppressions, the hallmark of dalit activ- 
ism, foregrounds a politics of emancipation wherein the very act of strug- 
gle and resistance is itself seen as a moment of liberation. He further 
underlines the importance of such resistance by claiming it to be the 
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only way that the dalits have widened their sphere of political participation 
within modern Indian society and, in effect, constitutes the democratisa- 
tion of caste society in India. 

The thrust of the book’s political narrative thus lies in its understanding 
the dynamics of this logic of democratisation expressed chiefly through 
the DLP’s resistance offered through its social criticism, activism and 
aggressive counter-cultural actions. This narrative of resistance is con- 
structed in reference to a variety of themes and contexts, ranging from 
the rise of the DLP, the material conditions of dalits, a critical examination 
of Dalit activism to the DLP’s engagement with backward caste politics. 
The text fruitfully discusses a host of issues including backward caste 
politics, the caste-class debate, the democratisation of social space, gender 
discrimination, political leadership and organisation and the role of NGOs. 
The study documents at length the ways in which dalit activists understand 
and respond to the challenges as well as the lapses and silences that ac- 
company their activism. Further, a critical engagement with local DLP 
activists, particularly in their efforts to challenge the hegemonic strangle- 
hold of caste in their everyday lives allows Gorringe to untangle the 
complex ideological and structural nature of caste oppression. 

The richness of this narrative partakes chiefly from the author’s own 
location in the field, supplemented by the social movement theory as a 
useful foundation to direct the analysis. However, the absence of a com- 
parative framework limits the ability of this study to transcend its parti- 
cular regional location and engage with the relevance and implications 
of his observations for the larger dalit movement. A critical and compara- 
tive engagement with the larger Indian context would reveal the con- 
straints on the efforts towards democratisation imposed by a practice of 
emancipation based on caste. There is, clearly, a need to foreground the 
problem of why dalit political parties like the DLP are unable to build 
dalit unity. Or perhaps, we need to ask more specifically, what the dif- 
ferent kinds of material and cultural practices are that dalit activism, like 
that of the DLP, would have to engage with, in order to build a dalit unity 
that can undermine the stranglehold of caste. 


Department of Sociology EDWARD A. RODRIGUES 
St. Xavier's College, Mumbai 
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Peggy Froerer, Religious Division and Social Conflict: The Emergence 
of Hindu Nationalism in Rural India. New Delhi: Social Science Press, 
2007. xx + 295 pp. Tables, figures, plates, notes, bibliography, index. 
Rs 650 (hardback). 


If Hindu nationalism could until recently be regarded as the ideology of 
sections of middle-class and upper-caste Hindus in urban areas, in recent 
times, its dissemination has visibly extended beyond these sections to 
target lower castes, dalits, tribals and working classes across the urban- 
rural divide. Peggy Froerer’s book is a minute analysis of the ground- 
level strategies through which Hindu nationalism is being successfully 
transmitted within rural adivasi (tribal) areas. Literature on the spread of 
Hindutva ideology has hitherto focused mainly on the use of mass media 
and popular festivals to disseminate Hindu nationalism among middle- 
class urban neighbourhoods; the book is thus a much-needed effort to 
address this gap. Through its aim to document tactics employed by local 
Rastriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) pracharaks, the principal pro- 
ponents of Hindu nationalist ideology in rural India, the study successfully 
seeks to demonstrate the mimetic relationship that the RSS has chosen 
to have with the Church by adopting strategies similar to those depleyed 
by missionaries. 

This ethnographic account of the emergence of Hindu nationalism in 
an adivasi community in Chhatisgarh in central India is based on a field 
survey of Mohanpur, a remote village in a densely forested area of Korba 
district, carried out between 1997 and 1999. The site was chosen for its 
ethnically diverse character, on the advice of a Catholic mission in the 
vicinity. Besides a negligible number of Scheduled Castes (SCs) and 
Other Backward Classes (OBCs), this village comprises of a total of 164 
Hindu and Christian adivasi households. The Oraon Christians of this 
village migrated here from a neighbouring district a generation ago; they 
are the second-largest caste group, presently numbering forty-three house- 
holds, but ranked amongst the lowest strata in the local caste hierarchy. 
Treated as untouchables, their basti (settlement) stands apart from the Hindu 
locality. Combining high-caste rank, ‘first settler’ status and landowner- 
ship, the locally dominant ratiya kanwar caste count for nearly half of 
the village population. While the Hindu households of Mohanpur mostly 
live off agriculture, most Oraons here work as labourers in the village or 
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in nearby industrial towns. Oraons also supplement their earnings through 
collecting tendu leaves or through producing and selling mahua (local 
liquor), (mainly) to Hindu consumers. Alongside the Catholic Church’s 
teachings against the practice of expensive rituals, such additional sources 
of income have allowed the Oraons to attain greater material prosperity, 
which in some cases, has even allowed them to surpass, in the space of a 
single generation, the status of better-off, landowning dominant castes, 
who have traditionally controlled access to land and forest resources. A 
few Oraons have even been able to take over land mortgaged by needy 
Hindus. However, the latter tend to view such newly-found Oraon pros- 
perity as ill-gotten wealth, tied to the sale of liquor to ‘poor’, ‘innocent’ 
Hindus, who end up being ‘unfairly’ deprived of their assets. The book 
demonstrates how local RSS activists are able to convert tensions brewing 
over these reversals in status into communally-charged conflicts between 
the two communities. 

Froerer argues that the RSS and the Church share a common agenda 
in their aims to transform adivasis into more ‘proper’ Hindus and Chris- 
tians respectively. The author narrates how RSS activists have been en- 
deavouring to convert adivasis, also referred to as jangali (of the jungle, 
uncivilised) Hindus into sahari (urban) Hindus. This happens through 
the RSS efforts to impose and popularise ‘high’ Hindu festivals like 
Mahashivratri by indoctrinating adivasis in the worship of unfamiliar 
Hindu gods and goddesses. Reflecting trends elsewhere in the country, 
Raj, a pracharak (teacher, propagandist) and conversion specialist for 
this area, mobilises and recruits youths for Hindutva training programmes 
that are conducted with the help of other RSS activists from cities. Like- 
wise, Catholic priests insist that the Oraons ought to become proper 
Christians by following the path of ‘truth’, which entails forsaking super- 
stitious practices, often equated with the worship of local deities: for all 
of which, they can expect to be rewarded with Jesus’ protection against 
all evil and suffering. Missionary propagandist activity gets legitimised 
because of the services in health and education and other forms of social 
support that their outfits are able to provide. Froerer demonstrates how 
local RSS efforts seek to emulate these ‘civilising’ strategies of the Church 
that aim to bring missionaries into everyday contact with tribals through 
interventions that range from the provision of services to campaigns to 
help deal with corrupt local officials. Combining such efforts with insidi- 
ous messages that sow hatred between the Oraons and Hindu adivasis, 
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RSS leaders have devised successful strategies to disseminate a Hindu 
identity among the latter, which they hope will help ‘absorb’ them into 
the larger Hindu nation. Equally, the author is critical of the state’s failure 
in providing for the basic physical and social needs of its disenfranchised 
citizens, which in turn creates this space for RSS-style adivasi ‘uplift- 
ment’, and the present situation of religious division and social conflict 
in Chhattisgarh. 

This analytical and well-written ethnography provides a brilliant pic- 
ture of the grassroots mobilisation through which Hindutva has acquired 
roots in rural India. The study could have fruitfully broadened its analytic 
canvas by engaging with parallel efforts on the part of recent state (es- 
pecially Bhartiya Janata Party-led) governments to pump funds and lend 
the support of state machinery to promote mainstream Hinduism, and in 
particular, to the alleged educational and cultural activities of Sangh Parivar 
networks in tribal areas; nevertheless, the book deserves a wide audience. 


Researcher MOIRANGTHEM PRAKASH 
Indian Social Institute, Delhi 


Dick Kooiman, Communalism and Indian Princely States: Travancore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad in the 1930s. New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 
2002. 249 pp. Tables, plates, maps, notes, appendices, bibliography, 
index. Rs 500 (hardback). 


This is a pioneering study that examines the development of communal 
problems in the three princely states of Travancore, Baroda and Hyderabad 
during the 1930s, the decade of constitutional reform preceding Indian 
independence. It has often been argued that the roots of communalism 
lie in British colonial policies of divide and rule; it might then stand to 
reason that communal conflict would appear as a less salient problem in 
princely India, where British influence was apparently less invasive. The 
author’s main concern then is to assess the growth of communal prob- 
lems in these three princely states. He proceeds to do this by exploring 
the pre-history of communal conflicts in these states in relation to meas- 
ures taken by their princely governments to allow for electoral arrange- 
ments and federal schemes and the impact these had on perceptions of 
religious identity. 
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The opening chapter compares the trends in these states in the fields 
of education, economy and industrial development. While Travancore’s 
demographic profile showed a Hindu majority with a powerful Christian 
minority, the Baroda population comprised largely of Hindus, among whom 
a minority of Marathi speakers constituted a dominant elite within the 
state administration. On the other hand, Hyderabad had a large Hindu sub- 
ject population ruled by a Muslim monarch and courtly elite. Kooiman’s 
account shows how despite their supposed autonomy, the princely states 
had introduced many policies similar to those in British India, which in 
some cases, in fact, even outpaced developments in neighbouring dis- 
tricts under colonial rule. In the same vein, while the British Indian gov- 
ernment showed a marked disinterest in fostering indigenous industry, 
the Baroda and Hyderabad governments encouraged the development of 
private industry. The following chapters examine constitutional develop- 
ments, mainly comparing electoral arrangements in the three princely states 
with those in British India. Kooiman argues that in contrast to their record 
vis-a-vis education and economic development, in the political arena, 
the princely states showed an even greater wariness than the colonial 
state, towards the introduction of constitutional reforms and political 
participation based on elections and communal representations. Signifi- 
cantly, none of these princely states provided separate electorates for 
Muslims or any other communities. Contrasting Baroda, which did not 
have any significant communal conflicts before 1947 with the instance 
of Travancore, where the quest for council membership and government 
employment reinforced religious and caste rivalries, Kooiman argues that 
the introduction of separate electorates was not a cause of communal 
tension, but merely an effect of it. Land owning and industrial elites were 
already well integrated into the Baroda state administration and the legis- 
lature, and so felt little need to press for separate electorates to secure a 
‘just’ division of the spoils of government for themselves. In contrast, 
the Travancore structure of government did not allow the accommodation 
of elite aspirations and this made for fierce communal tensions as compet- 
. ing groups fought for a stake in the administration. 

Kooiman reserves a separate chapter for Hyderabad to look at the 
fall-out of the situation when at independence, the ruling Nizam refused 
to join either Pakistan or India, provoking the Indian army to invade its 
territory, amidst fierce communal clashes. The external factors and causes 
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for internal discontent arising out of the political structure of the state 
are carefully delineated, showing how these eventually culminated in 
communal tension. 

This study is an important one for dealing with contentious but hitherto 
neglected aspects in the history of princely India. At the same time, the 
reader might find herself frustrated for several reasons. Firstly, the au- 
thor’s failure to establish the meaning of key terms such as ‘communal’ 
with clarity: it seems that the term is applied equally to the rivalry between 
an elite Marathi-speaking minority and a Gujarati-speaking majority 
among Hindus in Baroda, as also to the many different religious and 
caste groups competing for power in the Travancore administration. As 
against this, the Hyderabad scenario alone seems to echo the contem- 
porary usage of the category of communal conflict. However, there is an 
apparent dissonance when one considers that the period immediately 
following from what remains the focus of the present study, actually 
saw the eruption of anti-feudal resistance under a self-consciously secular 
communist-led Telengana movement in the state. The centrality of religion 
in the politics of the state thus appears open to question. Unfortunately, 
Kooiman’s analysis does not advance fruitful clues to approach these 
developments of the next decade. 

Despite his stated intention to incorporate a discussion on popular 
mobilisation and social movements (pp. 19-29), Kooiman’s choice of his- 
torical sources comprise entirely of official colonial reports and docu- 
ments; inevitably, this limits the scope of analysis. Finally, we may well 
ask if the study has an accurate handle on the nature and extent of the 
differences between princely India and British-held territory. Kooiman’s 
conclusion seems to be that while the incidence of communal problems 
in states with high literacy rates such as Travancore predates the advent 
of influences from British territories, in general, communal problems in 
princely states were precipitated both on account of external influence 
and the internal resistance to any instjtutional changes towards democ- 
racy. Kooiman’s suggestion that inherent conservatism and the autocratic 
power of princely rulers also often helped check overt communal conflict 
seems untenable as it would seem that such policies would only serve to 
exacerbate (rather than alleviate) social and political tensions in the 
medium- and longer-term. In the face of a mounting demand for change, 
Kooiman argues that in the princely states, political activity was rarely 
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directed against the figure of the prince; rather the thrust of such cam- 
paigns commonly (p. 219) sought to usher in more responsible forms\of 
government under the aegis of the ruling house. However, the several 
interesting questions arising from this paradox of the aspiration towards 
participatory government within a framework of loyalist acceptance of 
monarchy remain tantalisingly unexplored. 

Overall, the book appears to proceed with its argument only too ten- 
tatively; however, its historical detail and comparative innovativeness 
still render it extremely useful. One wishes though that the author had 
addressed a somewhat longer time-span, perhaps going up to independ- 
ence, for this could have made yielded far more definitive conclusions. 


University of Edinburgh AYA IKEGAME 


Meera Kosambi, Crossing Thresholds: Feminist Essays in Social History. 
Ranikhet: Permanent Black, 2007. xvii + 397 pp. Plates, notes, refer- 
ences, index. Rs 695 (hardback). 


In this important collection of ten essays, the established feminist scholar 
of Maharashtrian society and history, Meera Kosambi, brings debates 
on feminism and social change to a carefully researched and translated 
body of texts. While seven of the essays have been published earlier, 
Kosambi has reworked those and added three new works to the collection. 
Highlighting especially the theme of crossing and sometimes transgress- 
ing a variety of social thresholds such as the home, family demands and 
geographic location, Kosambi’s purpose is to ‘amplify women’s voices 
and reconstruct their lives and experiential worlds” (p. 50). To do so, she 
discusses the writings (by and about) six women bom in or around the 
1860s—Ramabai Ranade, Yashodabai Joshi, Kashibai Kanitkar, Baya 
Karve, Parvatibai Athavale and Lakshmibai Tilak. Prominently, the array 
of sources consulted by Kosambi range from autobiographies, diaries, 
letters, journals, novels, popular cultural sources and journalistic pieces 
published in the English and Marathi language press. Carefully situating 
the project of retrieval amidst an analysis of current feminist theorisation 
on agency, subjectivity and social formation, the work is an invaluable 
compendium that will ignite fresh research and scholarly debates on trans- 
national feminism, intersections of caste and gender and the social history 
of western India. 
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The related objectives of the work are, first, to ‘reclaim the lives and 
contributions of individual 19th century women’, and second, to ‘recover 
the “First Ripple Feminism” of Maharashtra from the obscurity to which 
our collective amnesia aided... by male resistance has relegated it’, and 
finally, ‘to interrogate received interpretations of the social-reform move- 
ment as an entirely male project designed for the benefit of passive women’ 
(pp. 48—49). It is certainly impossible in the space of a short review to 
begin to discuss the complexities laid out in this collection of essays. 
The most striking features of the work are its close and careful attention 
to linguistic translation (all Marathi texts have been translated by Kosambi), 
the nuanced explication of social context within which the historical 
actors emerged and the sustained dialogue both with historiographical 
debates on Indian colonial history as with feminist theonsation on agency, 
subjectivity and the act of writing. All together the essays provide thick 
historical and sociological theorisation on the political, social and cultural 
milieu of 19th and early 20th century western India. 

In arich reading of separate accounts on Anandibai Joshi’s short life 
(by Caroline Dall, Kashibai Kanitkar and S.J. Joshi) Kosambi delin- 
eates an account of the competing and interlocking projects of American 
Orientalism, a nascent and fragmentary Maharashtrian feminism and the 
masculinist fantasy of male control over female compliance, respectively. 
Amidst these varied biographical recordings is Kosambi’s own portrayal 
of Anandibai Joshi’s ambivalent response to her times. Most striking is 
the manner in which Joshi is compared to the global figure of the con- 
temporary ‘Indian woman’ who (today) might study abroad and who too 
must translate her uncertain command of agency in the face of deepening 
Orientalist urges (p. 84). Anandibai Joshi’s ambivalent, though often hard- 
hitting responses are accounted for in terms of their historical context. 
Kosambi skillfully delineates how Joshi resorted to a form of cultural 
nationalism in the face of 19th century US Orientalism even as she person- 
ally embraced strategies that transgressed the threshold of permissible 
gender conduct for Brahmin women. 

Transnational networks of affect and action are wonderfully bigh- 
lighted throughout Kosambi’s collection of essays. In an intriguing essay 
on Pandita Ramabai and her contestation of the maternal authority of ber 
‘spiritual mother’, Sister Geraldine, over. Pandita’s daughter Manorama 
Mary Medhavi, Kosambi discusses competing expectations for mother- 
hood as materialised by the colonial and Christian encounter with the 
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non-West. With that she argues that the rhetoric of motherhood bracketed 
many female interactions across the British-Indian divide and silently 
bolstered the emerging hegemony of a Christian maternalism. In fact, 
‘more than race or culture. the effective determinant of emotional affinity 
seems to have been Western maternal authority (implicitly anchored to 
colonial power), which was repeatedly contested by Ramabai but un- 
questioningly accepted by Manorama from her childhood’ (p. 330). 
That marriage and conjugality have increasingly become the most 
crucial interface in this transnational exchange is perhaps best brought 
out in the essay ‘Resisting Conjugality: Rakhmabai’s Protest’. Here 
Kosambi takes a well related story to a different level altogether. Delving 
into the contest between Rakhmabai and Dadaji Bhikaji Thakur, Kosambi 
relates the anxious participation of British civil courts, Indian patriarchs, 
British and Indian newspapers and scholars such as Max Miteller. The 
transnational investment in fixing female sexuality through the institution 
of marriage is developed very powerfully. As Kosambi argues, Rakhmabai’s 
protest differed significantly from Pandita Ramabai’s more generalised 
critique of religion and patriarchy. Indeed, the enormity of Rakhmabai’s 
protest can best be appreciated in a ‘global’ vein and this is the virtue of 
Kosambi’s reading of the charged developments around this case. 
Kosambi’s essays present a re-reading of history in the context of 
contemporary globalisation. Undoubtedly, the work paves the way for 
further reflection on a number of issues. In the view of this reviewer, it 
might for instance, be possible to use this work to learn more about cul- 
turally specific political strategies for progressive social change, strategies 
that were culled in the nexus of nationalism and patriarchy. Readers will 
catch glimpses of such culturally contingent strategies throughout the work, 
thus providing a rich resource for new research and activism. For instance, 
wide affinities between Jyotirao Phule’s critique of brahminism and re- 
peated statements by women on the internal colonialism unleashed by 
caste patriarchy draw attention to the urgent task of nurturing solidarit- 
ies between feminist and anti-caste activists. The power of print, and the 
necessity of reading texts in their original language are in evidence 
throughout here, further politicising the question of audience. That many 
of Kosambi’s historical figures were well-versed in directing the critique 
of colonialism toward a greater awareness of the internal structures of 
hetero-patriarchy opens new doors for the otherwise proliferating business 
of Colonial Studies. The spectrum of ambivalence in the women’s voices 
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recorded by Kosambi—from the ‘militant feminism’ of Pandita Ramabai 
to the ‘proxy patriarchism’ of Ramabai Ranade (p. 33)}—drives home 
the point that dominant (and ultimately Eurocentric) notions of ‘feminism’ 
remain inadequate for comprehending the dense sub-imperial worlds of 
Indian society. And yet, as the essays also demonstrate social norms of 
caste, kinship and community can smoothly speak the language of agency, 
equality and subjectivity, hence alerting us afresh to the delicacy— and 
urgency—with which feminist historians must address their sources. 
Altogether, the essays pose new questions on the translatability of cul- 
turally specific modes of affect and action on the narrative of modern in- 
dividualism and on the manner by which conjugality has increasingly 
come to direct the interests of colonialism and its transnational class 
beneficiaries. | 


Gender and Women’s Studies SHEFALI CHANDRA 
University of Ilinois 


Malavika Karlekar, Re-visioning the Past: Early Photography in Bengal 
1875-1915. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2005. xii + 197 pp. 
Plates, notes, references, index. Rs 795 (hardback). 


In 1976, critic and curator, John Szarkowski had this to say about con- 
temporary photography: “There are now more photographs than there 
are bricks. Each one of them is unique.’ Arguably, the philosophy behind 
Szarkowski’s comment has a pandemic quality valid beyond borders of 
time and place to apply to the context of Jate-19th century Bengal, when 
photography was making its fledgling presence felt there. 

For Malavika Karlekar, photographs hold a special significance, each 
of them telling a unique story, like no other. She uses archival images 
taken between 1875-1915 to ‘introduce a new dimension to the experi- 
ence of colonialism’, and to reconstruct ‘a history of the growing urban 
Bengali middle-class society’ (front flap). Critically, it is not the whole 
of colonial Bengali society that Karlekar analyses through these photo- 
graphs; rather, they help her throw light on certain aspects of the life and 
times of the bhadra samaj, comprising the urban elite and the burgeoning 
middle-classes. 

The central premise of Karlekar’s argument revolves around the pri- 
macy of the visual element: photographs are significant tools to understand 
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certain histories, relationships and contexts; their use is not one of embel- 
lishment, to serve the function of a ‘pretty or telling image’ (p. 4). Karlekar 
is not merely interested in a re-telling of the colonial experience through 
the photographic lens; fundamentally, the book is a testimony to the 
radical changes that the camera brought both within the private/domestic 
realm of the bhadra samaj, and the emerging public sphere that its mem- 
bers helped constitute. Further, the discussion of the camera as a tool of 
colonial supervision helps document the complex relationship between 
the colony and imperial master, simultaneously, the book valuably delves 
into the role of early contributors to photography and the complicated 
relationship between photography, identity formation and notions of 
belonging. 

Each chapter is woven around a specific theme. The opening chapter 
serves as a glossary introducing the organisation of the rest of the book 
alongside a condensed history of the evolution of photography. The next 
chapter, ‘Visualizing the Indian Empire’, delineates how early visual tech- 
niques such as surveys, cartography and dactylography, followed by photo- 
graphy, aided functions of surveillance that provided the British with an 
understanding of the territorial boundaries and indigenous culture/s under 
their control. What is interesting bere is Karlekar’s argument that this 
process cannot be understood as a mere extension of Said’s theory of 
Orientalism. The making of a colonial visual culture reveals itself as a 
far more complex process, particularly as the colony ‘spoke back’ in myriad 
ways that in turn shaped and influenced the ways in which the British 
looked at/thought about India. For instance, the studio emerged as a shared 
socio-cultural space, which democratised photography and challenged 
imperial attempts to draw boundaries of exclusion. The subsequent chap- 
ter explores the response of middle-class Bengali society towards photo- 
graphy, especially their enthusiasm to have their images ‘fixed’ by this 
revolutionary medium. An engaging anecdote that Karlekar narrates in 
this context tells of how Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar persuaded his mother 
to be photographed by a British photographer at the house of a zamindar. 
This, according to Karlekar, is a watershed moment that represents the 
collective fascination for the medium of photography, which came to 
alter the Bengali bhadralok’s perceptions and attitudes towards the most 
intimate spaces of domesticity and conjugality. The book highlights the 
pioneering works of early entrepreneurs of photography in Bengal such 
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as Rajendralal Mitra, Upendrakishore Raychaudhuri and Maharaja 
Bircharidra of Tripura, and offers a refreshing and intensely individualised 
perspective on these charismatic personalities. 

A review of Karlekar’s book cannot be complete without a mention 
of the photographs it includes. A considerable number of these are from 
the author’s own collection, acquired as the fruit of long and painstaking 
searches and hard work. Some have been acquired through the author’s 
involvement with various academic projects, or with the help of friends. 
The result is a virtual visual treasure trove that illuminates and enriches 
our perceptions of a specific aspect of Bengal’s colonial experience. Key 
here is Karlekar’s choice of photography as the theme, methodology and 
analytical tool that forms the backbone of her arguments in this book. 

It is tempting to describe Karlekar’s book as being, primarily, of peda- 
gogic value. Lay readers may be put off by her language, which at times, 
does border on the abstruse. Nonetheless, this is an important book, wnit- 
ten with an engaging flair for the subject that is meshed with rigorous 
research to produce for us a compelling work that is a record of a people 
and of a time that would, otherwise, be lost forever. 


Centre for Studies in Social Sciences KAMALIKA MUKHERJEE 
Calcutta 


Monisha Das Gupta, Unruly Immigrants: Rights, Activism, and Trans- 
national South Asian Politics in the United States. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 2006. xi + 318 pp. Tables, notes, references, index. 
$ 22.95 (paperback). 


The enormous movement of migrants in the last three decades of the 20th 
century has been among the more dramatic stories about the demographic 
aspects of globalisation. Within a short space of thirty years, more than 
75 million people undertook journeys to settle in countries other than 
those of their birth. Social and political theorists are increasingly charting 
the many related questions around the capacity of societies to accom- 
modate these strangers in their midst; the continuing links that the migrants 
retain with homelands even as they interrogate the defensive immigration 
policies that blockade migrant movement, and lastly, about the impact 
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of such political anxieties on the part of host societies and their govern- 
ments on the daily lives of incoming migrants. Dasgupta addresses all of 
these intellectual concerns; however, the subtitle of the book specifies 
her focus to be South Asians in the United States. The utle phrase, Unruly 
Migrants, encapsulates the book’s core thematic concems, making a key 
distinction between desirable South Asians, who constitute the ‘model 
minority’, and are treated as befitting subjects of state benevolence, and 
other ‘unruly’ South Asians, who have no political or public standing in 
the eyes of the law despite the critical dependence of grey zone econ- 
omies of global cities like New York on migrant labour. 

The book’s key chapters deal with the political activism of three groups 
within the South Asian diaspora that are intent on contesting their muted 
status in the eyes of the state. They do this by refusing to quietly disappear 
into a landscape that celebrates a multi-culturalism that is not prepared 
to acknowledge irregular labour practices or domestic violence to which 
less privileged migrants are exposed. Groups of (primarily female) do- 
mestic workers, male taxi drivers and queer activists have actively organ- 
ised to draw attention to such violence and discrimination that sections 
of the South Asian migrant community have to face. However, in doing 
80, they confront both the host state and their ‘model’ migrant counterparts 
with uncomfortable facts that disrupt the ‘perfect’ image of South Asians 
as a homogenous minority. 

Chapter 5 provides a detailed discussion of queer activism, which has 
successfully questioned patriarchal family values that allow South Asian 
communities abroad to be regularly feted for living the everything-in- 
its-place, clichéd image of hard working parents and bright children that 
remains the cornerstone of the claim of this diaspora to being a ‘model’ 
minority. This representation is underpinned by biased notions of middle 
class security and is further shored up by homophobic community prac- 
tices that condemn queer and feminist activist organisations as ‘spoilers’ 
of a hard-won positive image and standing. Internalised by middle-class 
South Asian immigrants, such self-images form the substance of the peri- 
odic ‘India Day’ celebrations in New Jersey that hail the achievements 
of the diaspora in ways that quietly erase the history of discriminatory 
racial practices that, until recently, excluded South Asians from making 
a claim to naturalised citizenship. Terming this ‘place-making’, Dasgupta 
tries to establish a somewhat laboured distinction between such efforts 
to find a ‘place’ within a pre-existing hierarchy of significance (p. 9), 
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on the one hand, from what she refers to as ‘space- making’, or attempts 
to actively find new sites for political assertion, on the other. This is perhaps 
the least persuasive part of her argument, particularly, in the light of the 
importance she attaches to the understanding of the issue of claiming 
rights minus the legal status of citizenship. The key issue fore-grounded 
in the introduction and the book blurb is the need to understand feminist, 
queer and labour organisations that claim rights as immigrants in order 
to challenge the various forms of exploitation unleashed in this current 
phase of globalisation, thus provoking us ‘to question the near-monopoly 
of citizenship on rights’ (p. 4). This critical focus on social justice organ- 
isations that have inventively drawn on local, national and international 
laws to construct a transnational complex of rights and entitlements for 
migrants (pp. 18-19) is diminished by the less-than-clear discussion of 
space/place making. In the opinion of this reviewer, these latter ideas 
cloud the understanding that the book offers of the urgent need of migrants 
to fashion civil rights in a world suspicious of global nomads. 

The strongest aspect of Dasgupta’s work is the attention to the local 
contexts in which each of the groups work and live. For example, her 
chapter on New York taxi drivers, many of whom are Indian, Bangladeshi 
or Pakistani, is ethnographically rich in delineating the terms and con- 
ditions of their employment against a powerful portrayal of the withdrawal 
of the state from its obligation to secure standard wages, working hours, 
benefits and safety requirements for workers. Indicting Manhattan’s ubi- 
quitous yellow cabs as ‘sweatshops on wheels’ (p. 227), Dasgupta argues 
that the New York Taxi Workers Alliance’s (NYTWA) demands for better 
working conditions resulted, not merely,in the state retreating from its 
obligations, but enhancing its disciplinary practices ‘to regulate, monitor, 
and punish drivers with greater intensity, on the grounds that they were... 
threatening aliens’ (p. 228). The introduction by the city administration 
of the medallion, a ‘financial instrument’ ostensibly meant to distinguish 
legal and monitored cabs from illegal or unregulated transport, generated 
a plethora of sub-contracts that effectively fragmented the industry and 
the NYTWA’s union-like influence (p. 232). By treating each driver as 
an individual entrepreneur responsible for his own working conditions, 
the medallion system left the city cab market wide open to a series of 
contractors and brokers, who bought up a major share of the medallions 
issued by the city of New York but simultaneously stipulated their own 
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semi-private specifications for leasing or maintaining cabs. Thus a 2002 
New York Times article by Bharavi Desai (referred to by Dasgupta) noted 
that only 8-12 per cent of full-time drivers owned medallions. Touted as 
a sign of the city’s concern for consumer safety, the simple device of the 
medallion effectively positioned worker-drivers as dangerous men in need 
of policing. 

An important work on South Asian immigrants, Dasgupta’s book add- 
itionally contributes to theoretical debates on the state, citizenship, trans- 
national movements and to literature on the discontents of globalisation. 


Department of Sociology RADHIKA CHOPRA 
University of Delhi 


A. Aneesh, Virtual Migration: The Programming of Globalization. 
Durham/London: Duke University Press, 2006. 194 pp. Tables, figures, 
notes, bibliography, index. $ 21.95 (paperback). 


Virtual Migration is one of the first comprehensive sociological studies 
of the Indian information technology (IT) outsourcing phenomenon to 
appear. Based on eighteen months of fieldwork in India and the US, 
Aneesh analyses the emerging regime of online labour, or ‘virtual migra- 
tion’, that characterises the software and IT enabled services industries. 
He then uses this example to construct a broader theory about labour, 
migration and new forms of governance in the global economy. 
Aneesh develops the idea of virtual migration by contrasting it with 
the system of ‘bodyshopping’ (temporary migration of IT workers to 
client sites abroad) on which the Indian software industry was built in its 
early years. Recently there has been a shift to the use of more offshore, 
online labour, which he attributes to the restrictive immigration policies 
in the West as well as capital’s drive to capture cheaper sources of skilled 
labour. He argues that this represents a new form of labour migration 
rather than international trade in services (as it is usually characterised), 
which augments or replaces earlier patterns of embodied migration. Virtual 
migration in turn is taken as paradigmatic of larger shifts in ‘governance 
schemes’ that are employed in the global political economy. By analysing 
this phenomenon, the author seeks to place flows of labour on the same 
level as capital flows, both of which, he argues, are governed by a new 
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regime of ‘code’, or programming. This analysis is complex and difficult 
to summarise for it attempts to capture within the same analytical frame- 
work several different levels through which power operates, ranging from 
modes of control over workers within companies or projects, to the macro- 
level operations of the state and transnational capital. 

Aneesh first describes the two contrasting systems of Indian software 
labour deployment—bodyshopping and virtual migration. Although there 
is some ethnographic description of the transnational experiences of 
Indian software workers that place them in an unsettled, interstitial space, 
the experiences of offshore software workers remain unaddressed. 
Instead, he focuses on the systems of control that have emerged to govern 
dispersed IT labour. He argues that virtual software labour migration is 
characterised by spatial integration (in which work is delinked from the 
work site) and temporal integration (in which workers in different time 
zones are linked together), and that this has Jed to the emergence of a 
new ‘governance scheme’ and organisational structures. The former are 
labelled as ‘algocratic’ or in accordance with the rule of algorithm, as dis- 
tinct from the earlier governance schemes of bureaucratic and panoptical 
dominance. 

The algocratic mode of governance depends on technology, especially 
information technology, which structures work routines and workplace 
behaviour. As many other scholars have observed, in the post-industrial 
economy many work tasks are now performed through computers and 
the symbolic manipulation of code, and Aneesh argues that this has given 
rise to new systems of control, based on the coding process. The algocratic 
mode has enabled new global flows of information labour as well as 
control over geographically dispersed workers through constant online 
access and monitoring, as seen in the model of ‘distributed development’ 
fol-lowed by Indian software outsourcing companies. 

Aneesh’s argument moves to a more abstract level when he draws a 
comparison between code and money, which are both understood as ‘steer- 
ing media’ (in Habermas’ terms) essential to global integration. Like 
money that created abstract labour, code ‘liquefies’ labour and converts 
concrete skills into more generic, abstract logical skills. He argues that 
we are in a new stage of globalisation that is governed by algocratic 
integration, in which both labour and capital are largely freed from place 
and enabled by the rule of code to flow around the world. In this context, 
we are forced to rethink the connection between the national and the 
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global, to see them as incorporating one another at different levels—as 
in free trade zones set up within national boundaries, or when a software 
engineer sitting in Bangalore works on a client’s computer located in 
New York. He also points to the new equations and tensions between na- 
tion, state and capital that have been thrown up by these technologies. 

Virtual Migration is a well-written and closely argued book that covers 
a wide range of questions and opens new avenues of enquiry in the study 
of globalisation, labour and migration. It demonstrates that many of our 
received categories—including basic concepts such as labour and 
migration—are inadequate for understanding the social and economic 
forms that are being produced by the new global economy. However, 
I am troubled by a few lacunae. First, Aneesh relies excessively on trad- 
itional sociological concepts such as ‘integration’ and ‘system’, drawing 
on Parsons, Habermas and others; but if, as he suggests, we are facing an 
altogether new mode of social and economic life, perhaps these concepts 
too need to be rethought. Second, very little of his presumably extensive 
fieldwork is reflected in the book: anthropologists would have appreciated 
a more dense and textured description of software work and the experi- 
ences of workers in this emerging transnational industry. The impact of 
these new forms of labour on the workers themselves is only mentioned 
in passing. Third, I am suspicious of the extension of the metaphors of 
‘code’ and ‘programming’ to such a wide range of phenomena and pro- 
ceases: while he is attempting to provide a fresh formulation to describe 
these forms, the excessive use of these terms may appear more clever 
than insightful. 

In addition, Aneesh’s claim that he has identified a major shift in the 
structuring of work and the global economy appears overdrawn: from 
the vantage point of India, where the ‘information society’ has hardly 
made inclusive inroads, work routines cannot be said to have been exten- 
sively ‘programmed’, except perhaps in the few enclaves of high tech 
development. This may be linked to the fact that the ostensible object of 
study—tindian IT workers—is subordinated to his larger subject, the ‘pro- 
gramming of globalisation’, as a result of which the specific situation of 
India and its outsourcing industry drops off the screen. This is an abstract 
analysis of globalisation which does not address the significance of these 
develop-ments for countries such as India that have emerged as outposts 
of the global informational economy. While IT is being celebrated by 
the corporate world and international agencies as a one-stop solution to 
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the problems of development and as a tool of liberation for the poor, the 
new mode of power that it has produced, and that Aneesh has insightfully 
identified as ‘algocracy’, requires further critical analysis. These caveats 
notwithstanding, this book is essential reading for anyone interested in 
globalisation, labour, the IT industry and the ‘new economy’. 


National Institute of Advanced Studies CAROL UPADHYA 
Bangalore 
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Errata 


We regret the following errors in our previous issue: 


e In T.N. Madan’s article, ‘Contributions to Indian Sociology at 
fifty’, CIS 42, 1 (2008): 7-28, on page 7, 4 January 2008 is not 
a part of the title of the article. It is a processing date that should 
have been deleted but was inadvertently left in. 

On page 18, Table 1, bottom line, the correct totals in columns 

9 and 11 are 8/2 and 24/5 (not 9 and 26/2) respectively. As a 
result, there are some minor discrepancies between the corrected 
figures in the table and the text (page 16, paragraph 2; page 17, 
paragraph 2), but these do not affect the author’s argument. 
In B.S. Baviskar’s book review of Girish Kumar, Local Demo- 
cracy in India: Interpreting Decentralization, CIS 42, 1 (2008): 
162-65, the following errors inadvertently crept in while copy- 
editing: 

On page 165, the third last sentence of the review wrongly 
mentions Desai as the name of the Tribal Welfare Minister in 
Meharashtra. The phrase ‘Desai was’ needs to be deleted. The 
sentence should read: ‘The name of the Tribal Welfare Minister 
in Maharashtra, Madhukarrao Pichad, is wrongly rendered as 
Madhukar Rao Pichod (p. 294).’ 

On page 164, line 15 from below, the name, Nazir Saheb 
should read Nazir Sab. The correct sentence is: “In Karnataka, 
the bold initiativestowards decentralisation in the 1980s during 
the Hegde-Nazir Sab period have not been kept up; subsequently, 
the panchayat system there has been in decline.’ 
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Editorial 


Last year, we had invited articles for a proposed special issue on “Equality 
and Inequality: Identities, Institutions and Initiatives’ (see CIS 41.2). 
Our intention was to attract ongoing new research on the subject as well 
as to encourage more scholars to address the set of questions that we had 
raised. Perhaps we were too ambitious; we received only a trickle of 
submissions and most of them did not really fit our proposal. However, 
Jules Naudet responded to our questions and introduced a new theme: 
acculturation. How do mobile social groups (in his study, Dalits) negotiate 
cultural difference and inequality? Quite by chance, two other submis- 
sions also happened to focus on this theme: Syed Ali’s article on second- 
generation South Asian Muslims in the United States; and Christian 
Striimpell’s article on industrial workers in a public sector company in 
Orissa. These three articles are published here as a mini-special issue, 
mapping the ways in which individuals belonging to particular social 
groups reinvent and reproduce themselves in new settings. 

With this issue of Contributions, we introduce a new feature under 
the old section ‘For a Sociology of India’. The interview with Satish 
Saberwal will be, we hope, one of a series on distinguished sociologists 
who have made a distinctive imprint on the sociology of the subcontinent. 


Editors 
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‘We work together, we eat together: 
Conviviality and modernity in a 
company settlement in south Orissa 


Christian Striimpell 


Among themselves and within therr families, workers of a public sector power project in 
Orissa, constantly and intentionally, violate the restrictions on inter-caste contact that 
they perceive as prevailing in their various villages of origin. Subscribing to the teleology 
of modernisation, the workers dichotomise the industrial settlement and the village as 
‘modern’ and ‘backward’ sites, respectively. Their withdrawal into these ‘backward’ villages 
for weddings and other rituals is explained with reference to the ‘outside’, peripheral 
character of the settlement. I argue that this conceptualisation hints at a spatal limitation 
Of the institution of caste, and has, at the very least, facilitated the creation of a ‘modern’, 
caste-negating working class. 


I 
Introduction 


During the second term of my field research in a company settlement of 
roughly 450 households, attached to the powerhouse of a public sector 
hydroelectric power project in the Koraput district of Orissa, I witnessed 
a crucial ritual event. Krishna Mohapatra,! a Brahmin upper primary 
school-teacher, invited me to attend his eldest son’s brata upanayanam, 
the ‘sacred thread’ ceremony manifesting his ‘second’ or ‘spiritual birth’. 
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As such, initiation rituals were rarely undertaken in Chatamput, as I will 
henceforth call the settlement, so I was keen to attend to get an idea of 
this brahmanical tradition which J had never observed before. I was also 
keen to meet and talk to Mohapatra’s many rural relatives from the coastal 
lowlands of Ganjam, who had travelled for twenty-four hours on a bus 
along serpentine roads looping up the Ghats. With the exception of his 
closest kin, Mohapatra’s relatives had to return to their native villages on 
the same day. They were pressed for time to catch the last bus leaving 
the settlement towards the regional centre, Jeypore, which connects this 
rather ‘remote’ part of the state with the coast. The major aim of their 
visit had been to attend the bhoji, the feast accompanying all annual and 
lifecycle rituals, as well as other, more profane, social gatherings. The 
bhoji was to be held in the local Shiva temple near the teacher’s tiny, tin- 
sheet-roofed quarters in Bairipada, a neighbourhood rather notorious for 
gambling, heavy consumption of illicit ‘country’ liquor, small-scale pros- 
titution and frequent, youthful, inter-caste love affairs, which were occas- 
ionally followed by dramatic elopements. 

Mohapatra had chosen that site because it could accommodate the 
large number of expected guests. For the preparation of food, he had 
engaged two local cooks who were often sought after for this purpose by 
all kinds of customers. One of them, an Oriya, came from the Gudia 
(sweet-maker) caste, which traditionally prepared sweets for all castes, 
and the second, a Telugu, belonged to the Vadabalija caste of fishermen, 
which ranks rather low in the Andhra hierarchy, and would be unaccept- 
able as a cook for Brahmins, the peasant castes and probably other in- 
habitants of Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. The caste status of both cooks 
formally disqualified them for the preparation of meals for a Brahmin 
lifecycle ritual, which was to comprise of boiled rice and kacca food, to 
use the north Indian term, which is referred to as Khadhya and annam in 
Oriya and Telugu, respectively. The two cooks were supported by the 
Brahmin priest of the Shiva temple, with all three working bare-chested. 
When some of Mohapatra’s rural relatives approached the cooking site, 
they could not fail to notice that only one of the cooks was wearing the 
paita, the ‘sacred thread’. Their questions regarding the caste status of 
the other cooks were rebutted by another local Oriya Brahmin, who stated 
that they too were Brahmins who had removed their paita while cooking. 
The implausibility of such an action must have added to the doubts of 
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the rural guests, but they desisted from further enquiries and began to 
make themselves more or less comfortable among the lines of seated 
invitees waiting for the food to be served. 

A little later, however, apparent discontent over caste matters arose 
when Mohapatra tried to persuade the growing stream of local invitees 
to wait until his relatives had eaten, so that the latter could all finish 
in time to catch their bus. Unlike the Brahmin guests from rural Ganjam, 
the local ones claimed affiliation to a variety of provincial ethnicities, 
religious denominations and castes. As an upper primary schoolteacher, 
Krishna told me, he was in touch with almost all the families of the set- 
tlement, and therefore could hardly refuse to invite any, regardless of 
whether they were Christians, Muslims or Hindus, or high castes such as 
Brahmins and Karanas (scribes), or low castes such as Keuta (fishermen) 
and Kandara (Scheduled Caste). 

A few women of the Vadabalija caste were among the first locals to 
arrive at the temple. They were disturbed at Krishna’s requesting them 
to wait and suspected that his intervention was due to their low-caste 
status. They did not raise the matter there but withdrew to one of the set- 
tlement’s main junctions, and informed friends and neighbours that the 
schoolteacher had rejected them and wanted his high-caste relatives to 
eat first. Word spread and caused several guests to not appear at the feast, 
though the exact number of absentees was uncertain since some may not 
have come due to other personal reasons. Certainly Krishna had expected 
many more of his co-residents to attend, and lost about Rs 8,000—more 
than three months of his salary—for food that was not consumed. Though 
the Vadabalija, the caste that had protested, locally form the single largest 
caste (thirty-four out of 472 households), members of other castes stayed 
away as well including those of an unequivocally high ritual status such 
as a Khandayat ‘peasant’ and a Kamsali ‘goldsmith’. 

When I discussed the incident with well-educated, ‘middle-class’ Hindu 
friends from several Oriya and Telugu castes and with my local assistant, 
a young Christian college graduate whose father held the high ranking 
position of foreman in the local power project, all disapproved of the 
‘indecent’ Vadabalija accusations. Yet their primary impulse was to mock 
the allegedly ‘backward’ and caste-ridden world of the teacher’s rural 
kin. Restrictions on inter-caste contact as expressed in the reluctance to 
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dine with or accept food from lower-caste individuals, were regarded— 
congruent with the description in the village studies of the 1950s and 
1960s—as the pivot of ‘traditional’ life in rural India, a world they them- 
selves perceived to have left behind ever since:their fathers or grandfathers 
had migrated to Chatamput. All my young friends belonged to families 
from the project’s regular workforce who take pride in the fact that, in 
their interaction, commensal restrictions are conspicuously absent, the 
absence being conceived as the core quality of the ‘vanguard’ of the 
modem and secular Indian nation-state, along with the multi-caste, multi- 
ethnic and multi-religious composition of the settlement. 

Though they never used the term ‘vanguard’ when discussing their 
self-perception as a public sector workforce, the English expressions ‘mod- 
em’, ‘secular’ and ‘integrated’ were essential themes of their discourse. 
The texture of the local discourse on industrial modernity thus appears 
to be strongly influenced by the dominant discourse on socio-economic 
development in early postcolonial Nehruvian India, the era during which 
the power project came to life.? State-led industrialisation was one of the 
central goals of Nehru’s India, and was considered the crucial motor to 
guarantee the economic self-reliance upon which rested political inde- 
peadence. Industrialisation was also expected to provoke an inevitable 
and irrevocable modernisation of a society ridden by regional imbalances, 
economic inequalities and divisions along the lines of religion, provincial 
ethnicity and caste. These expectations were in-formed by an evolutionary 
teleology, which ascribed to industrial work and life an inherent power 
of social transformation that would follow a trajectory supposedly re- 
vealed by the history of the West. It would thus not only eradicate pov- 
erty and illiteracy, but also the ‘primordial’ identities of a religiously 
enchanted ‘pre-modem’ world. This evolutionary teleology, and the ‘mod- 
emisation’ narrative built upon it, belonged to the order of common sense 
among economists and social scientists, including India’s postcolonial 
policy-making elite (Breman 1999; Khilnani 2003; Parry 1999a). As local 


? The power project had already been planned in colonial times. According to documents 
available locally, the idea for the construction of a hydra-project came up in the beginning 
of the 20th century, and a survey was conducted as carly as 1931 The Second Wodd War 
delayed the project and construction was not teken up until 1946. The project was thus a 
precursor to the Nehruvian vision of economic development by planned industriahsation 
which later took centre stage (cf. Khiinani 2003: Chapter 2). 
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discourses and practices in Chatamput reveal, it has also taken firm root 
in the imagination and everyday life of public sector workers and their 
families. 

The small settlement of Chatamput resembles the large town of Bhilai 
in neighbouring Chhattisgarh, which hosts a public sector steel plant 
with up to 60,000 regular employees on its payroll. Jonathan Parry (1999b, 
1999c, 2008) has shown that the public sector steel plant—anlike private 
sector companies—provides its workforce not only with comparatively 
remunerative and secure employment, but also with an identity that en- 
ables them to live up to Nehru’s vision of a casteless society. The set- 
ting aside of restrictions on inter-caste contact applies more to the factory 
than to the home, more to men than to women; however, this is more a 
matter of degree than of kind. Members of common work groups share 
their meals at the workplace and at ‘dining clubs’ (Parry 1999c: 147-9), 
they attend each other’s family feasts; in case of an emergency they are the 
first to be asked to donate blood for a transfusion (Parry 2008); and in all 
that, their caste affiliations play absolutely no role. More often than not, 
public sector workers in Bhilai continue to observe caste endogamy, but 
inter-caste marriages are on the rise and, even if the respective parents 
do not approve of the union, they have often little chance to prevent it 
and are sooner or later bound to accept it (ibid.). This, however, stands 
in stark contrast to the lives of private sector workers, with whom close 
contact is avoided by the public sector ‘labour aristocracy’, and who 
among themselves separate along caste lines (Parry 1999b, 1999c: 149ff). 
It also contrasts with the ‘traditional’ world of the villages from which 
public sector workers originate (Parry 2003). 

The situation in Chatamput is similar. It is the regular workforce and 
their families who do not follow rules of inter-caste contact, whereas 
those making up the local (numerically marginal) informal sector continue 
to maintain them. It is their villages of origin that figure prominently in 
the workers’ discourse on their ‘modemity’ and their rural relatives’ “back- 
wardness’. Nevertheless, when at particular moments such as weddings, 
initiations, and some rituals of the annual cycle their caste identity regains 
prominence, the workers choose to withdraw into these villages because 
the settlement is regarded as bahar or baiti, that is, ‘outside’ in Oriya 
and Telugu, respectively. The prevalent discourse conceptualises the 
‘modern’ settlement as located ‘outside’ the social cosmos of the workers’ 
native villages where norms are monitored by their kith and kin, and 
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indicates the former’s impure and peripheral character whenever caste 
becomes central. I will argue that this concepmalisation indicates a spatial 
limitation of the institution of caste, and that this localisation has en- 
abled migrant workers to represent themselves as a ‘modern’, caste-legs 


vanguard. 


H 
The setting 


The Sananadi Hydro Electric (Joint) Project, SHE(J)P in short, is a joint 
venture between Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. It exploits the water re- 
sources of a river I will henceforth call Sananadi, a substantial part of 
whose course forms the border between the two states. Chatamput is 
one of three settlements built for the employees of this project in south 
Orissa. Nowadays there are daily bus connections from Chatamput to 
Vishakhapatnam, the prospering port city in northern Andhra, and, via 
the small towns of Koraput and Jeypore, also to centres of coastal Orissa 
such as Berhampur and Bhubaneshwar. These frequent, though time- 
consuming, connections were only established fifteen years ago, and until 
then the site was barely accessible to any visitor from the lowlands. The 
project was built in an area remote from the coastal cities because its 
location at an altitude of more than 1000m above sea level guarantees 
constant water supply even during the hot season from April to June, 
which is not the case with lowland rivers. 

Like all of Koraput district, the area is predominantly populated by 
the Desia, which literally means ‘country people’, who comprise a collec- 
tion of Scheduled Tribes (ST), Scheduled Castes (SC), and Other Back- 
ward Classes (OBC) sharing basic cultural traits such as a common annual 
ritual cycle, a common kinship and marriage system, and a hierarchy in 
terms of seniority interrelating all the different Desia communities (Berger 
2007, Pfeffer 1997). Non-Desia are found only in small towns like Koraput 
and Jeypore, and in recently established industrial settlements housing 
the migrant staff of other hydro-projects, paper mills and a large aluminium 
plant? 


” Although the postcolonial policy-making alite conceived of industrial employment 
as the ‘silver bullet’ to uplift ‘backward’ areas and their inhabitants, the compensatory 
employment of the locally displaced population often did not materialise. The Desia 
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consists of 472 households made up mostly of nuclear 
families. Of these, 303 depend directly on the power project for their 
income, 278 households are of current employees and twenty-five are 
pensioners who did not leave the settlement after retirement. Of the re- 
maining 169 households, more than eighty belong to the Desia who con- 
tinued to live in Chatamput, and are engaged either in agriculture on the 
few remaining fields or in daily wage labour The remaining ninety house- 
holds contain migrants who are engaged in the local bazaar, providing 
services such as priests, washermen and barbers, or in government service 
as teachers and postal and bank staff. The dependence on wage labour in 
the public sector undertaking is thus a main characteristic of the settle- 
ment’s socio-economic structure. 

The dominant position of the project is also physically manifested on 
the landscape. An uninterrupted ribbon of power poles, channels and 
smaller dams accompanies the Ghat road on the last ten kilometres before 
reaching the settlement, referred to as a ‘project camp’ on a weather- 
beaten signboard at the entrance. The ‘camp’ itself is dominated by uni- 
form, blue-coloured project quarters, grouped into ‘lines’ according to 
standardised ‘types’, that is, quarters of varying sizes and comfort allotted 
to different clusters of ‘grades’ that the employees hold within the com- 
pany. The settlement is organised into distinct neighbourhoods, so that 
‘officers’ reside apart from the lower ranks of manual labour such as 
sweepers, watchmen and the apprentice-like helpers, to name some. 

From the central square, old, potholed roads radiate into all neighbour- 
hoods of the settlement and the local market, with its shops, hotels and 
illicit liquor units, stretches towards the settlement’s entrance. Here, the 
employees catch the project bus that commutes between the settlement 
and the powerhouse. The square is surrounded by some offices of the 
power project and different trade unions, numbering four at the time of 
my field research. It is also here that the temporal discipline of the 
SHE(J)P manifests itself: a siren announces the beginning and end of 
each of the three shifts at a decibel level that silences all conversations 


displaced by the SHE(J)P lost therr land, were not given employment, and were very 
often deprived of their compensation money by dubious middlemen. Nowadays the orginal 
settlers live in a rather impoverished state at the outer fringes of the settlements and in 
some rehabilitation camps 100 km away, but a discussion of their mtuation is beyond the 
scope of this article. 
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for about half a minute several times during the day. The monotony of 
the place is interrupted only by a few privately built huts and houses in 
the market lane and small pockets between the colonies of quarters. These 
individual buildings, big and small, are inhabited by the few residents 
who gain a livelihood in the private and informal sector. On the top of 
the private economy are the well-settled grocery shop owners or butchers 
with a toehold in the profitable regional cashewnut business. Also well- 
to-do are the local liquor barons—or baronesses—whose profits, although 
varying according to their seasonal fortunes, exceed hundreds of thousands 
of rupees, while at the bottom the packers and porters, panwallahs and 
sweepers employed by private bus owners, struggle to survive. All the 
private dwellings are illegal encroachments on government land and their 
owners have to pay a fine to the tahsildar (revenue official) and have no 
right to compensation if they are evicted so that the land can be used for 
another purpose. While this has not happened so far, the potential for 
eviction renders the position of those outside the project order as marginal 
in both a spatial and legal sense. 


Il 
The power project 


Although a joint undertaking, the project is administered by the govern- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh alone. Both states have fixed obligations and 
benefits, and Andhra Pradesh is assigned a 70 per cent share in construc- 
tion and maintenance costs and the same share in its energy produced as 
well as staff employed. A peculiar feature of the project’s formal organisa- 
tion is the absence of a quota for the underprivileged sections of Indian 
society, i.e., the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward 
Classes. Project managers and local trade union officials explain this 
anomaly by referring to the date of the project’s foundation. In the 1940s, 
they say, the quotas were yet to be introduced. A more pertinent factor 
may be that the undertaking is a joint venture between two states, Orissa 
and Andhra Pradesh, which maintain different ST/SC lists and quotas 
and never reached an agreement upon which one to follow. The formal 
organisation of the SHE(J)P differentiates broadly between three types 
of employees: official, provincial and operation-and-maintenance staff. 
The first comprise the engineers, accountants and doctors; the provincial 
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staff consists of clerks, pharmacists and nurses; and the third category is 
made up of manual labourers, including a whole range of semi-skilled, 
skilled and supervisory grades. While all three types of staff are internally 
differentiated with regard to pay scales, decision making, directive au- 
thority and educational qualifications, the operation-and-maintenance 
staff is much more fragmented than the other two. Engineers almost cer- 
tainly share a level of formal education, and are ranked according to 
relative seniority. Though my knowledge regarding the careers of em- 
ployees among the official as well as provincial staff is rather limited, 
I found that young engineers and clerks expect to be promoted within 
the first three years of service. Young, newly recruited workers always 
enter the rolls as ‘helpers’ or ‘attenders’, and are promoted only if they 
meet the required formal demands. As the level of formal education of 
operation-and-maintenance employees varies greatly, so does their pro- 
motion prospects. Promotion to the post of foreman, the highest grade 
for manual labourers, takes about fifteen years of service and a matricu- 
lation certificate. A foreman earns up to Rs 13,000 a month, only a little 
less than a pharmacist or junior engineer, and he can often send his chil- 
dren to similar schools and articulate the same middle-class aspirations. 
A well-educated son of a retired operation-and-maintenance employee 
might also have similar aspirations, even if he has only recently joined 
the workforce and is still a low-ranking helper or attender; however, not 
all his colleagues from the same rank can afford to do so. A low-ranking 
regular employee earns well above Rs 4,000 as basic pay but, when he 
lacks the required educational qualifications, barely has any prospects 
of promotion, and his life chances and those of his children differ con- 
siderably from those who are formally qualified. 
Despite the differences in basic pay—officers eam well over Rs 20,000, 
clerks and nurses less than half that—and the required educational quali- 
fications, both the official and provincial staff share a common desire to 
be transferred to any other project in Orissa and Andhra as quickly as 
possible. The settlements of the hydro-project offer no facilities; that is, 
they lack middle-class educational institutions or clubs and markets, 
making them unsuitable domiciles for families in comparison with other 
project sites m the more developed coastal plains of the states. A majority 
of the officers are young graduates on their first posting, and usually still 
bachelors awaiting marriage after the expected transfer within the first 
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three years of service. Strikes and low production rates in his department 
harm an officer’s transfer prospects, so they seek the cooperation of the 
more influential workers, that is, elderly foremen who are also very often 
office-bearers in a local trade union. Since their commissioning in the 
early 1950s, the rather out-dated machines in the plant have developed 
certain peculiarities that no one, other than the old and experienced fore- 
men, can handle. The foremen of departments that are most directly in- 
volved in the production process such as the turbine floor and the control 
room located in the powerhouse, are able to manipulate their machines 
in a way that cannot be detected by their supervisors who are young uni- 
versity graduates on their first official posting. The officers thus have 
little choice but to allow the experienced foremen considerable leeway 
on matters such as operational decisions related to the shop floor, pro- 
motion prospects, granting of leave and allotments of quarters. The formal 
organisation of the SHEG)P, together with its location in the ‘remoteness’ 
of the Eastern Ghats, renders an officer’s performance in the settlement 
a rather temporary affair. Engineers come and go at short intervals, while 
the workers and their families have inhabited the place for the last sixty 
years and shaped its social life. 

As is the case with any pubiic sector antleriaking e da, employ- 
ment in the power project is much sought after. The project provides 
many fringe benefits to its regular employees, as well as provident fund 
and life insurance. Within certain limits, regular employees along with 
their spouses and children receive lifelong free medical treatment at gov- 
emment hospitals. The project also provides them with free electricity, 
water and housing in project quarters. Gaining a foothold in the ‘citadel’ 
of formal sector employment—to use the metaphor coined by Holmström 
(1984)}—has become a challenge over the past decades. The last batch of 
recruits into the ranks of the operation-and-maintenance staff was hired 
in 1968. Since then, only certain rehabilitation schemes have provided 
access to regular employment in the project. For an employee who dies in 
an accident at work or one who suffers from a work-related disability, 
these schemes offer regular employment to the spouse or offspring as 
compensation. As a result, the public sector workforce of the SHE(J)P 
has turned into a self-reproducing stratum: all present operation-and- 
maintenance employees are descendants of former, retired employees. 
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IV 
Modernity and the negation of caste 


For the migrants and for outside observers, the most conspicuous fea- 
ture of the project’s formal organisation is the fact that it does not rest on 
caste. Though it is generally true that high-status castes such as the Oriya 
and Telugu Brahmins, trading castes, and the middle-status peasant castes 
of Andhra (Kamma, Kapu) and Orissa (Khandayat) figure disproportion- 
ately among the official, provincial and high-ranking operation-and- 
maintenance staff, this should not obscure the presence of Brahmin peons 
and helpers who do not possess the required qualifications for promotion, 
just as there are low-caste and Scheduled Caste foremen and officers 
supervising workers from above the pollution line. Out of the twenty 
officers heading departments, five are Brahmins, although they account 
for only a little less than 10 per cent of the total population. More than 
half the total officers (eleven out of twenty) are high caste—either Brahmins 
or Khandayat, Kamma and Kumuti (Telugu traders). However, there are 
also four officers from lower castes—two Mala (Telugu leatherworkers, 
SC), one Dhobi (Oriya washerman) and one Vadabalija. Thus, despite 
the disproportionate share of high-caste individuals in the upper echelons 
of the SHEQ)P, there is no absolute congruence between the project’s 
formal organisation and caste criteria or other ascribed identities such 
as religious denomination and provincial ethnicity. According to the work- 
ers themselves, it is this lack of congruence that renders them ‘equal’ 
(saman) in terms of primordial differences, and thus makes them modem. 

Such claims to the overall equality of all citizens are common in mod- 
ern India, and not unique to Chatamput. However, what makes social 
, life in Chatamput more noteworthy is the actual extent of practices by 
which equality is endorsed and caste negated. There is a consensus in 
contemporary academic discourse on caste that inter-caste relationships 
are no longer defined by a hierarchical ranking based on concems of 
ritual purity, but rather by a mere separation justified in terms of cultural 
distinctiveness (Fuller 1996; Mayer 1996). Thus, Mayer (1996: 59) shows 
how castes in present-day Ramkheri no longer sit in separate lines, but 
continue not to inter-marry and avoid private inter-dining because of the 
allegedly inherent ethnic differences with regard to lifestyle (rahan sahan) 
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and diet (khan pin).* The situation in Chatamput appears to deviate 
considerably from this general trend. Though endogamy largely prevails, 
the separation of castes is violated explicitly and intentionally in sev- 
eral contexts. Most prominent is the striking collapse of commensal re- 
strictions among the employees. Any one of them must distribute sweets 
among colleagues on the occasion of annual and lifecycle rituals occurring 
in the family. This exchange is not always symmetrical, but it is project 
rank rather than caste affiliation that is decisive: lower grades such as 
helpers and sweepers receive sweets, but do not reciprocate. Thus, a 
Brahmin helper does not distribute sweets after a wedding has taken place 
in his family, but he receives them from his low-caste foreman on a 
similar occasion. It is generally known that rules of commensality restrict 
the exchange of sweets to a much lesser degree than other food, especially 
boiled rice (Dumont 1980; Marriott 1968; Mayer 1966). However, even 
sweets should never cross the so-called pollution line, that is, the divide 
between the general or Hindu castes and the Scheduled Castes. Among 
the staff of the SHE()P, even this dividing line is ignored; depending on 
their grade within the project, Scheduled Castes partake as actively as 
Brahmins in the exchanges. 

Furthermore, even during the preparation, exchange and consumption 
of boiled rice, activities that are regarded as being highly susceptible to 
pollution and are therefore highly restricted, caste does not matter. The 
staff of each department, the members of each trade union and, from 
time to time, the complete local project staff, come together to hold Junch 
or dinner parties. The exact procedure of these meetings differs according 
to the size and composition of the group, but the basic message and its 
performance are always the same. Within the project all are equal, so 
high-caste employees do not hesitate to either sit beside their low-caste 
colleagues, or consume the rice prepared and served by them. The pro- 
cess of preparing, cooking and serving food may involve groups of three 
to twenty individuals, and I always saw lower-caste employees being 
actively involved. The most popular local cooks nowadays are the two 
Vadabalija and Gudia specialists mentioned earlier, who had been ap- 
prentices to a now retired festive cook, the son of a Malayali father and 


* Tho decreasing emphasis on hierarchy and increasing salience of ‘difference’ in inter- 
caste relationships had also been highHghted much eartier by Pocock (1957). 
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a Dombo (Scheduled Caste) mother. I often saw SC employees among 
the aides cutting vegetables and meat or stirring dal and rice. 

Some workers also use these occasions to withdraw to have a drink. 
These groups consist of about four or five people who consider themselves 
friends. A common feature of such gatherings is the consumption of 
cakna, a spicy meat dish. It is served on a single metal or leaf plate, so 
every participant must come in contact with the saliva of the others. It is 
significant that this happens quite frequently, since food touched in such 
a way is considered jhutha (polluted), or aintha in Oriya and engali in 
Telugu, handled by those ranked the lowest in the caste hierarchy (Marriott 
1968). 

This, however, does not mean that the negation of commensal restric- 
tions occurs between all employees and within all departments to the 
same extent or with the same frequency. Workers in some departments 
are said to have more close-knit relationships than others; these tend to 
be units such as the control room and the turbine floor which are operated 
in shifts, and are located in the powerhouse away from the settlement. 
Fellow employees in these departments are known for their tight cooper- 
ation or their willingness to help whenever a co-worker is in need. Thus, 
they do their utmost to help a colleague hold a wedding reception, or to 
lend him money without charging interest. The amity found among fel- 
low workers in the powerhouse in particular can probably be related 
to the amount of time they spend together. During my field research, 
only a handful of employees had motorcycles; without personal transport 
it was difficult to leave the powerhouse when the workload permitted, 
unlike employees working within the settlement. The work situation in 
Chatamput’s powerhouse resembles the one prevailing in the Bhilai Steel 
Plant (Parry 1999c: 147ff): work in the powerhouse forces the employees 
to stay together, providing them with considerable scope for socialising, 
chatting about family affairs, or playing cards. Socialising on the shop 
floor is often accompanied by a symmetric exchange of food during lunch 
breaks, thereby transgressing commensal restrictions and providing ample 
evidence of their intentional denial of the divisiveness of caste. 

Equality, however, is not confined to workers in the powerhouse, but 
extends to the entire workforce as revealed by the interactions during 
staff parties. This equality is regularly created and recreated, as expressed 
in a poem by a worker and trade union office-bearer during a grand feast 
held on the occasion of the retirement of a very popular engineer. This 
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feast, attended by around 250 people, was the largest that I witnessed 
during my field research. The poem began with the lines, “We are all 
dignified workers, we have no differences of religion, caste and language 
among us. We work for the progress of the country.’ As evidence of these 
claims, the central section added, ‘We live together, we eat together, we go 
together, we work together, we laugh together’. The Nehruvian notion 
of the public sector working class as the vanguard of the modern, secular 
nation-state is embedded in this poem. Egalitarian solidarity enables the 
socio-economic progress of the country. Modernity turns into a lived 
reality, which has to be enacted by a general breach of caste rules. 
This pattern of interaction, negating the segregation of workers along 
the lines of ‘primordial’ identities, is not canfined to working hours and 
staff parties, but extends into the neighbourhoods of the settlement, where 
individual inhabitants of a similar grade in the project are united irrespec- 
tive of their ritual status. Colonies always consist of quarters standardised 
according to the grade of the employees. Spacious ‘E-type’ ones are re- 
served for engineers and other officers, ‘F-type’ quarters are reserved 
for foremen, pharmacists, nurses and clerks, and the single-room tin sheds 
are for the low-ranking sweepers or helpers. Since rank within the project 
does not correlate with any of the sixty-four different jatis residing in 
Chatamput—with one notable exception (see below)—all colonies are 
multi-caste, multi-ethnic and multi-commmmnal. This residential pattern 
deviates sharply from that prevailing in the migrants’ original villages, 
and is seen as another aspect of modernity, imparting an almost urban 
quality to the settlement. Although the spatial proximity of a multitude 
of castes and religions does not necessarily imply social proximity, it 
does so in the camps of the SHE()P. Like fellow workers, households 
in a colony generally maintain relationships of symmetric exchange of 
sweets and gifts, but also encompass a whole variety of neighbourly 
support. Inter-household relations, described as deba neba in Oriya and 
pindi bantalu in Telugu, are more or less equivalent to the lena dena or 
ana jana relationships in urban Uttar Pradesh as described by Vatuk 
(1972), with the important difference that the former do not necessarily 
entail an invitation to lifecycle rituals. As I will discuss in more detail 
below, most major rituals are preferentially conducted in the native village 
of the respective migrant’s family, if only—as some friends stated—to 
avoid incidents like the one reported at the beginning of this article. 
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The fact that quotidian neighbourly relationships, like those on shop 
floors and in offices, reveal a rejection of the ‘traditional’ intricacies of 
inter-caste contact may be even more surprising given the well-documented 
ethnographic fact that the strictest provisions to safeguard ritual purity 
apply to “hearth and home’. Khare’s (1976) ethnographic study of ‘food 
areas’ in north India shows that the ritual purity of persons and food be- 
comes all the more important the closer one gets to the shrine of a house- 
hold. Although his study—like Dumont’s Homo Hierarchicus—may be 
criticised for having a Brahmanical bias, all Chatamput migrants also 
unambiguously stated that the shrine and hearth are subjected to their 
castes’ most rigorous rules and regulations (niti niyam), and should be 
out of bounds for all but their caste members and, at times, their priests. 
Although in Chatamput people do become a little cautious when non- 
family members approach the kitchen or the house-shrine, they rate their 
precautions as much more relaxed when compared to those in their native 
villages. As I observed several times, friends prefer to hold their own 
bhoji whenever they have unimpeded access to a kitchen, an opportunity 
that usually arises when the family is absent, most often on a short visit 
to the native village. Such male dinner parties include non-vegetarian 
food, rice and roti and—probably the chief attraction— ‘foreign liquor’. 
Everyone eats together in the living-cum-bedroom. The food is collec- 
tively prepared in the kitchen irrespective of the differences between 
Brahmins, Harijans, Christians, Hindus, Muslims, Telugus or Oriyas, 
the only condition being that the place should be cleaned up in time, that 
is, prior to the arrival of the family. These get-togethers generally follow 
the pattern described for the carousals that occur in the context of union 
and staff parties, and are as inter-caste, inter-communal and inter-ethnic 
as the latter. They often overlap, since some neighbours are also col- 
leagues and consider themselves friends. In the latter case, the relationship 
includes mutual invitations to attend the family’s marriage ceremonies 
in the native village. Even in this context a friend’s caste affiliation does 
not matter, as demonstrated by Christians and a Vadabalija accompanying 
a Brahmin friend into his lowland Oriya village, or by a Brahmin bride 
inviting her Kandara (SC) friend to attend her wedding in her paternal 
village in the Srikakulam district in northern Andhra. 

Inter-caste associations and friendships that negate primordial iden- 
tities are certainly not unique to the settlement, but it is significant that 
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they are perceived to be more important than relationships among caste 
brothers. Two fishermen or two Brahmins do not sit together (basunahanii, 
as it is said in Oriya) if they belong, for instance, to different unions. 
One could argue that this failure of caste solidarity might be explained 
by demographic factors. Chatamput consists of 472 households claim- 
ing affiliation to sixty-four different castes from Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, 
and—in a few instances—also from Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Nepal, so 
an individual caste rarely amounts to more than a group of five to seven 
households, too small a number to be socially self-sufficient. However, 
the Vadabalija, the Telugu fishermen discussed earlier, account for thirty- 
four households, some of whom are interrelated. Yet workers from this 
caste and their families also socialise less with their local relatives than 
they do with workmates, union comrades and friends and neighbours in 
their colony. Caste councils or panchayats are non-existent, as are the 
intricate rules defining the seating order during public feasts. It is not 
only the existence of inter-caste personal friendships and associations 
that make the small company settlement appear so modern to both its in- 
habitants and the outside observer, but also their omnipresence and 
prominence. 


V 
The caste Tesidue’ 


The idea that caste plays no role in Chatamput society is, however, not 
applicable to all social relationships, or to the same degree. All low- 
caste inhabitants not employed by SHE(J)P are generally excluded. They 
live in self-built huts in the few irregular neighbourhoods based on caste, 
and neither exchange sweets with those of different ritual status nor attend 
the latter’s feasts. Others who do not participate in the ‘deviant’ pattern 
of food exchanges are the priests of the local temples and a few local 
traders, mostly Kumuti (a “twice-born’ caste from Andhra Pradesh), all 
of whom practice a self-imposed exclusion. They are, in the employees’ 
words, conservative at best and, at worst, believed to instigate—however 
unsuccesstully— ‘caste feelings’ (jati phat) among the residents. Accord- 
ing to the men, women are also over-sensitive in caste matters and do 
not approve of their husbands’ behaviour. However, women’s critique 
actually pertains to any form of outside consumption, especially alcohol. 
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They too negate caste and, more importantly, establish and maintain the 
deba neba relationships that are considered essential for a safe and peace- 
ful neighbourhood. 

The ‘sanitary mazdoor’, being regular employees but belonging to a 
single caste, form a special case. All are Pakhi, a Telugu scavenger group, 
and are engaged in the maintenance of drains and latrines. They live in 
project quarters, but in a separate line, referred to—and marked as—the 
‘Pakhi line’, which is generally avoided by others. This difference in 
nomenclature contradicts the general practice of neighbourhoods being 
defined by the type of quarters, and reflects the variety of discrimination 
that the inhabitants face. The owners of food stalls and drinking dens 
keep Pakhi out and serve them, if at all, only outside their establishments, 
with Pakhi being served in separate dishes that they are obliged to wash 
after using. This shows that modem, industrial employment in a public 
sector undertaking does not dignify all workers alike. The fact that sweep- 
ers and scavengers, even in ‘modern’ contexts, continue to suffer from 
stigma has been ethnographically documented (Searle-Chatterjee 1979), 
and is perhaps less surprising than the large-scale absence of any segre- 
gation based on primordial identities among all the other employees. 

The fact that Pakhi discrimination cannot be grasped with reference 
to caste and ritual purity alone is revealed in the local discourse surround- 
ing their untouchability. Supervisors, colleagues, and all other residents 
insist that it is not caste that matters. According to them, they maintain 
a social distance because Pakhi are said not to be ‘neat and clean’ (the 
English phrase is always used). Earlier there had been Pakhi project em- 
ployees who were not employed as sanitary mazdoor, and who were 
consequently included in symmetric exchange relationships like all other 
colleagues, having become ‘neat and clean’ by refraining from their caste- 
specific work. 

And yet there must be more to it. A few years ago, via a rehabilitation 
scheme, one of the local Pakhi got a job as a helper in the turbine floor 
department of the powerhouse. As mentioned above, these workers are 
especially bound by close-knit relationships in times of need, as well as 
on social occasions. The newly-recruited Pakhi helper worked there only 
for a few weeks before being transferred to the post of watchman in the 
garage. He himself, his colleagues and the local trade unionists insisted 
that he had applied for the transfer on his own. Only much later did it 
occur to me that this was a case of mobbing or ganging up against a 
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fellow worker. His colleagues mentioned that it would be unthinkable 
on their part to establish relationships of symmetric exchange with any 
of the Pakhi in the settlement, including their former workmate. 

It was probably the Pakhi helper’s family relationships in the settlement 
that prevented him from being accepted as a normal colleague, since his 
living together with his caste fellows in the despised ‘Pakhi line’ made it 
impossible to ignore caste matters. The ‘neat and clean’ Pakhi, whom 
higher castes claimed to have accepted as colleagues, had lived elsewhere, 
and did not have relatives working as latrine cleaners in Chatamput. 
Similarly, the only household of Haddi (Oriya scavengers) is fully incor- 
porated into the ‘caste-free’ social life. The father, as a mechanic, is cer- 
tainly ‘clean’, and stays with his wife and brother in a line with workers 
of other castes, and is engaged in deba neba relationships with neighbours 
and colleagues. Apparently, one can be ‘neat and clean’ if, beyond refusing 
defiling work, a distance is kept from the ‘unclean’. 

This example shows that caste alone cannot explain the discrimination 
of the Pakhi in Chatamput. The general denial of caste criteria has given 
rise to a discourse permitting discrimination on other grounds, a strategy 
not restricted to the project settlements in the Eastern Ghats (Fuller 1996). 
Moreover, the overall denial of caste even in relation to the Pakhi scav- 
engers reveals that it has transmuted from a ‘hegemonic’ to a ‘residual’ 
position in Dumont’s (1980) sense. The secular Nehruvian ideology, as 
embodied in the public sector undertaking and as represented in the poem 
of tbe trade union official, will recognise caste only in negative terms, 
and relegate it to a residual domain. This development is at least partly 
facilitated by the unusual absence of ST/SC quotas in the power project. 


VI 
Industrial camp and rural homes 


The transformation described above may be interpreted as evidence of 
the triumph of the egalitarian social policy within the modernisation pro- 
ject. Similarly, the enforced or self-imposed exclusion of some people 
seems to confirm the evolutionary assumptions of modernisation theories: 
those less integrated within the industrial undertaking benefit from 
modemity to a lesser extent. However, the infrequent but regular visits 
to the migrants’ ‘own village’ (nijya ga in Oriya, sonta uru in Telugu), 
perceived as the world of tradition, do not fit neatly into the grand narrative 
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of industrial modemity. As mentioned above, almost all migrants retum 
to their villages of origin whenever a lifecycle ritual or—even more 
important—a wedding has to be performed. The unequivocal reason for 
such a retreat is the guarantee that the prospective affines belong to an 
appropriate caste status. Undoubtedly, all SHEG)P employees want their 
children to marry into similarly modern families, that is, economically 
well-settled and urbanised, attributes which will be guaranteed by regular 
employment, preferably in the public sector. However, employees assert 
that the caste affiliation of affines is of at least equal importance and for 
this reason they return to their rural homes. 

The perceived danger inherent in an alliance with ‘strangers’ was illus- 
trated for me by the example of Raju, a Mala (Telugu SC) by caste and 
employed as a driver, living with his mother and brother in a middle- 
grade quarter of Chatamput. In the late 1940s, his father had come to the 
Sananadi Valley from a small village in Guntur district of Andhra as a 
labourer to work on building the project, and thereafter become a regular 
employee. After his early death, Raju’s mother, an outstandingly attractive 
woman, established a relationship with another project employee belong- 
ing to the high Kamsali (goldsmith) caste from a village in Vizianagaram 
district, at least 600 km north of Raju’s paternal village. Once Raju passed 
his matriculation exams, his mother wanted him to become a regular 
SHEQ)P worker. She persuaded her ailing Kamsali partner—who was 
close to retirement age—to adopt her two sons to make them eligible for 
compensatory employment. This was affected with the help of a local 
trade union leader with whom she is also said to have maintained a rela- 
tionship. The aim was to utilise the ‘medical rehabilitation scheme’, under 
which a member of the nuclear family of an employee who suffers 
from work-related disabilities is entitled to compensatory employment.’ 
Raju’s mother’s ambitions materialised, and the death of her partner did 
not distract her from searching for a Kamsali wife for Raju, now a ‘settled’ 
employee. The parents of the prospective bride, who hailed from a respect- 
able white-collar family from Srikakulam, visited the settlement to en- 
quire into the socio-economic conditions of Raju’s family, including his 
caste background. The former obviously appealed to them and, since 


3 Success in availing of the scheme depends upon the support of one of the local unions, 
good contacts in the heed office at Hyderabad, and favourable reports from company- 
approved doctors who issue the medical certificate declaring someone unfit to work. 
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Raju’s low-caste origins went undetected, his caste affiliation did not 
become an obstacle either. Raju had taken care to instruct his neighbours, 
who were his long-term school friends and shop floor colleagues, to cor- 
roborate his Kamsali identity. So Raju got married to a Kamsali bride 
but his true caste origins could not be concealed for long. Since then his 
parents-in-law have faced grave difficulties in finding a suitable bride- 
groom for their second daughter. 

The consequences of the ‘misalliance’ could have been much graver; 
expulsion from their caste was averted by the enormous distance between 
the daughter’s natal home and her marital home, and yet Raju’s parents- 
in-law curse the day they decided to select him as a groom for their daughter. 
Many friends in the settlement cited this affair in support of their decision 
to not marry into unknown families, but rather stick to choosing affines 
from their own villages, which most of the by now second-generation 
migrant workers have seen little of during their lives, and which they 
conceive of as ‘traditional’ at best and usually ‘backward’. 

One’s own village is important not only at the time of marriage. Migrant 
workers return at least once a year for a couple of days, preferably for 
rituals of the annual cycle like the yatra for the village’s tutelary deity or 
Durga puja, with wives and children staying on a little longer. Though 
such festivals are also conducted in Chatamput and are attended by a 
large number of migrants, workers often expressed their preference for 
the village, and their intentions to go there if they had enough casual 
leave due. The high esteem in which village deities are held is revealed 
in the ways workers worship the very same tutelary deities in Chatamput. 
For the yatras taking place in Chatamput, they donate considerably less 
money than for those in their respective villages, and the yatras’ exact 
date is only fixed after the ones for the same deity at home has already 
taken place. Like the workers themselves, the tutelary deities worshipped 
in Chatamput, also appear as migrants from the coastal plains of Orissa 
and Andhra rather than as local deities. 

Such an establishment of the cults and temples of tutelary deities in 
Chatamput deviates considerably from the patterns discernible in the 
earlier migrations of plains people into the hilly hinterland, as worked 
out by historians. Kulke (1993) emphasises that the tutelary deities of 
the ‘little kingdoms’ in the mountainous hinterland surrounding coastal 
Orissa had always been worshipped by the local tribal communities prior 
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to the arrival of pre-industrial coastal migrants. These migrants incor- 
porated indigenous people into their newly-established kingdoms by mili- 
tary subjugation and by patronising their deities. Local ritual specialists 
received land from the new ‘jungle kings’ and were exempt from taxes 
just like the Brahmin priests who came along with the conquerors. Both 
Brahmins and jani, as the tribal ritual specialists are often called, were 
employed to perform the ritual worship of the local deity accepted by 
the king as his tutelary deity (isthadevata or isthadevi) (cf. Tanabe 1996). 

In the industrial settlement, not only is the presence of local, pre- 
industrial deities and local Desia priests conspicuously lacking, but the 
different migrants who perform priestly functions are in constant com- 
petition to attract workers’ households, whose attention seems to shift 
from one goddess to another. Regardless of their village of origin, workers 
express dissatisfaction with the way the ceremonies are conducted, in- 
sinuating that the priests are not the ‘genuine’ (prakruto) kind, but ‘duph- 
cates’ like fake batteries or cold drinks. The domestic milieu, too, retains 
the same preliminary character. Migrant workers claim that their ‘own 
houses’ (nijya ghara/sonta illu) in their ‘own villages’ (nijya ga/sonta 
uru) had been completed with the gruha pratistha ceremony secunng 
the presence of deities in the home for the well-being of the individuals 
it shelters. Apart from a few Brahmin and Kumuti households in the 
small market, nobody bothers about—and indeed avoids—such ritual 
establishment in Chatamput. Workers reside in government-owned project 
quarters, not their own, which they vacate upon promotion or at the time 
of retirement. The quarters had earlier sheltered other project employees 
and will do so in the future. 

The lack of a ritual establishment was often brought up when I dis- 
cussed caste-negating practices with workers. A Brahmin turbine operator 
eating side by side with his Vadabalija workmate, or being served by a 
Kandara, will not be risking his caste status. On the contrary, his employ- 
ment in the SHE(J)P, which de facto obliges him to conform to such 
modern behaviour, makes him a very desirable son-in-law, even for those 
of his caste living in and around his own village and following a much 
stricter caste codex. The intentional neglect of commensal and other re- 
strictions becomes possible, many workers say, because of their refusal 
to establish themselves ritually in the project settlement. In Chatamput 
they stay ‘outside’, and are thus not bound by restrictive ‘tradition’. 
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vil 
Modernity and tradition 


This local discourse on the distinctions of social space is reminiscent of 
the “compartmentalisation thesis’ of Gould (1988) and Singer (1972), 
who were among the first anthropologists to investigate the social change 
related to the industrialisation of India. According to them, industrialisa- 
tion ‘compartmentalised’ the lives of workers and managers, rickshawallas 
and industrialists. They oscillate between a ‘traditional compartment’, 
that is, their residence, and a ‘modern’ one, the rickshaw-stand or factory. 
In the former, actors follow the rules of caste purity, the violation of 
which characterises interaction in the latter ‘compartment’. The emer- 
gence of a modem compartment in these studies is conceived of as ir- 
revocable and inevitable, because ‘the achievement-oriented stratification 
system rooted in modern technology and occupations succeeds in detach- 
ing work from its caste contexts’ (Gould 1988: 66). Such arguments reveal 
the technological determinism behind Gould’s and Singer’s thesis, which 
lead them to conclude that the co-existence of ‘modern’ and ‘traditional’ 
compartments is only a temporary phenomenon, and India is a ‘transi- 
tional society’ until industrialism embraces it fully (Gould 1988: 63). 
The ‘compartmentalisation thesis’ bears a striking resemblance to the 
works of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute describing the African ‘in- 
dustrial revolution’ in the Zambian copper belt in the 1950s and 1960s 
(Gluckman 1963; Mitchell 1966). Ferguson’s (1999) critique of the latter’s 
unilinear, evolutionary and teleological assumptions certainly also holds 
true for the ‘compartmentalisation thesis’ in general, and applies to the 
situation in Chatamput in particular. To be sure, the SHE(J)P and its 
workforce are not in danger of being closed down or laid off as the mining 
industry and its workforce in Zambia are today. Despite becoming more 
difficult to obtain, regular employment in the SHE(J)P remains relatively 
secure and remunerative, and the experience of ‘abjection’ and ‘discon- 
nection’, so strongly and humiliatingly felt by the erstwhile ‘modern’ 
copper belt workforce (Ferguson 1999: Chapters 4, 7), is certainly not 
present among the workers in Chatamput. However, Ferguson’s critique 
of the teleological aspect of the compartmentalisation thesis is relevant 
to Chatamput because, as in Zambia, the links between the migrants and 
their villages have remained stable over more than fifty years without any 
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hint of substantial changes taking place. Ferguson argues that dichoto- 
mising approaches to the social life of neophyte proletarians fail to explain 
the continuing co-presence of apparently distinct social fields or cultural 
styles (Ferguson 1999: Chapter 3). In fact, the cultural differences between 
‘town ways’ and ‘village ways’ occur within a single society (Ferguson 
1999: 93ff). Ferguson prefers to call them ‘cosmopolitan’ and ‘localist’ 
cultural styles and emphasises the urban nature they share, even if a 
‘localist’ style attempts to express a strong commitment to a rural home. 
The markers distinguishing ‘cosmopolitan’ from ‘localist’ lifestyles in 
Zambia are surprisingly similar to the ones that separate the ‘educated’ 
from the ‘uneducated’ in Chatamput. The ‘localists’ and ‘uneducated’ 
drink local, home-made alcoholic beverages (called ‘country liquor’ in 
Chatamput), whereas the ‘cosmopolitans’ and ‘educated’ exclusively con- 
sume bottled ones (‘foreign liquor’). ‘Localists’ and ‘uneducated’ most 
often wear worn-out, Western-style cloth or a lungi, whereas the “cosmo- 
politans’ and ‘educated’ dress themselves in immaculate pants and shirts, 
often adorned with a pen in the front pocket and a wristwatch. 

Ferguson’s analysis of the Zambian situation offers little help, however, 
where the relationship SHE(J)P workers maintain with their ancestral 
homes is concemed, because both the ‘educated’ and the ‘uneducated’ 
conceptualise the settlement in relation to their respective villages in the 
same way, that is, as bahar/baiti. The term is significant because it in- 
dicates, in a social sense, ritual impurity in the caste hierarchy. The same 
holds true for the residences of the Scheduled Castes in the migrants’ 
native villages or to the place where one defecates; they are always re- 
ferred to as ‘outside’. 

This is the status of an industrial camp high up in the Eastern Ghats, 
as reflected in workers’ conversations about the contradictions between 
their social life as employees, and the niti niyam of their caste. Social 
relationships maintained in the industrial milieu of the public sector under- 
taking are conceived by the actors themselves as ritually polluting, and 
this conception is not confined to the level of discourse but is also ex- 
pressed through certain practices. Whenever migrants return to their nijya 
ga (own village) and before they enter their nijya ghara (own bouse) 
behind the baithaka ghara (drawing room) where nowadays, even in the 
villages, visitors of all castes are received, they purify themselves ritually. 
This procedure differs from caste to caste, since some bathe in turmeric 
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water while others dab a bit of heated ghee on their tongue, and the 
higher castes change their paita on these occasions. 


VII 
Conviviality 


In the context of caste, the native village, or the ‘traditional compartment’, 
appears to stand in a Dumontian, hierarchic opposition to the industrial 
settlement, the relatively ‘pure’ (the former) encompassing the ‘impure’ 
(the latter). This conceptualisation of social space implies the impossi- 
bility of remaining permanently ‘outside’ without risking one’s caste status. 
It retracts the migrant workers to their native villages, or the ‘inside’, 
whenever they aim to reconstitute their identities during marriages and 
initiation rites, or some festivals of the annual ritual cycle like the yatra 
for the Gramdevi, Lakshmi puja or Durga puja. Relationships with the 
divine and those that ought to be based on caste are of a different quality 
compared to those in the settlement. They must be kept apart, like the 
pure is kept apart from the impure. 

The separation of these relationships corresponds to the concept of 
‘conviviality’ as developed by Heidemann,‘ who investigates deviant 
relationships and their potential to create certain social groups. He calls 
the latter “convivial groups’, because they are rooted in and expressed 
through common celebrations, and not just common interest or common 
action. These groups unite individuals of different castes so that the com- 
mon celebrations of the members, usually occurring after competitive 
collective events such as election campaigns, college examinations 
or sport tournaments, directly break the rules of commensality. Actors 
conceive these convivial groups as created, secular and temporary, and 
as contradictory to the given, sacral and eternal order of caste society. 
According to Heidemann, the contradiction is suppressed by the tem- 
porary seclusion sought by both convivials as well as commensals. The 
latter withdraw to private homes to consume their daily meals or into 
separate lines during feasts, while convivial groups prefer the darkened 
backrooms of shops and hotels or the undisturbed residence of one of 


* Frank Heidemann of Ladwig Maximilian University, Munich, developed his ideas 
oa conviviality in a lecture at the Institute for Ethnology in Berlin. Sinco he has yet to 
publish this, I am extremely grateful for hıs permission to apply his concept 
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their members. Both withdrawals are motivated by their attempt to pre- 
serve ritual status. Whereas commensals protect themselves from impure 
external influences, convivials avoid the public to hide their impure be- 
haviour and retain their ritual status. The breach of caste rules must not 
turn into a severance from caste society. Accordingly, convivial inter- 
action has to remain an event that is clearly marked in time and space 
and also by the actor’s separate identity, an identity distinct from the one 
caste society provides. Nevertheless, some relationships can never be- 
come convivial, that is, those between senior and junior generations, 
females and males, brother and brother, or man and god. Thus, liquor must 
not be consumed in the presence of fathers, uncles, wives and brothers, 
and under no circumstances should the convivials enter the puja ghar, 
the room of worship. . 

The similarities with the situation in Chatamput are obvious. The poem 
cited earlier points to the fact that equality among the employees is based 
on common celebration (‘We laugh together’), but at the same time insists 
that ‘We, the dignified workers’ do so, and not Brahmins, fishermen or 
goldsmiths. Only their identity in the project qualifies them for deba neba 
relationships across all caste barriers. For the preparation and distribution 
of food during staff and trade union parties, yet another identity is re- 
quired: one must be ‘educated’. These identities can be regarded as dif- 
ferent convivial identities, because they allow for different degrees of 
rule violation. 

Even after three generations, the formation of these convivial identities 
has not resulted in the erosion of commensal caste identities. The latter 
are constantly reconstituted by endogamous marriages, initiation rites 
and worship of family deities, in short, by practising the caste-specific 
rules, niti niyam. Employees regularly commute to their native villages, 
because for them the settlement is an impure, convivial space that needs 
to be kept at a distance from the purer commensal homes. The separation 
of these spheres was paved by their migration almost sixty years ago, 
but it is their continuing link to the native villages that enables the migrants 
to uphold it. Were they to abandon their native villages and settle per- 
manently in Chatamput, they would also have to maintain their caste 
identity there, in the manner of the few conservative traders and priests. 
The latter established themselves ritually in Chatamput, and consequently 
have to maintain a higher degree of ritual purity. Hence they are reluctant 
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to join the ritually polluting feasts held by workers and unionists. The 
few ‘traditionalists’ are not able to separate commensal and convivial 
relationships as easily as the migrant employees. The same holds true 
for low-caste migrants and the Desia without employment. They have 
also established themselves ritually in Chatamput, and must maintain 
the norms of inter-caste contact. In their case, however, reluctance is 
matched by a similar refusal on the part of the employees. They are not 
employed, and thus unable to hide their caste identity behind the convivial 
identity of ‘We, the workers’; also they lack the resources and habitus of 
the educated. However, what the different convivial identities and rela- 
tionships bave in common is that they are evaluated as equally polluting. 
All are well aware that this constitutes ‘irregular’ behaviour, and thus 
tolerate it only behind closed doors. 

Convivial gatherings in Chatamput are also held behind the closed 
doors of union offices and private quarters, but in a certain sense the 
entire settlement appears to lie behind such ‘closed doors’. Unlike the 
mining townships in the copper belt (Ferguson 1999: 11ff), Chatamput 
does not attract regular visitors from the migrants’ villages of origin. 
The settlement does not offer much beyond regular employment in the 
power project, and since that is almost impossible to obtain for someone 
who is not a direct descendant of an employee, their kinsmen from their 
rural homes remain either in their villages or seek their fortunes in urban 
economies elsewhere. Though presumably, the migrants’ looser conduct 
out there in the Eastern Ghats is something in the nature of a public 
secret back home in their villages, it still lies outside the radius of direct 
surveillance by their rural kin. 

Relatives’ visits are rare and confined to such occasions as the sacred 
thread ritual referred to at the beginning of this article. It is surely no 
coincidence that the host, Krishna Mohapatra, who is a schoolteacher 
and only loosely connected to the overall convivial culture of the power 
project, conducted such a ritual and the subsequent feast in the settlement. 
During my field research I only witnessed receptions after a project 
employee had married a son off. The wedding itself, and also the ‘sacred 
thread’ ceremonies, were always conducted in the nijya ga. To be sure, 
friends from the settlement may accompany the bride or groom on their 
wedding to the latter’s village, but in such cases it is their conviviality 
that is confined and residual, and not the commensal relations with one’s 
caste. 
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When, for example, the son of an Oriya Brahmin foreman was to 
marry in his coastal village, he invited his friends, with whom he had 
often toured the state as a volleyball player and with whom he regularly 
celebrated bAoji in Chatamput. These friends, who hailed from very dif- 
ferent caste and ethnic backgrounds, are all educated, and while they 
had heard about the strong ‘caste feelings’ prevailing in the Ganjam vil- 
lages, they did not hesitate to follow their friend to witness the wedding. 
Upon arrival, after a strenuous fifteen-hour bus journey, they were taken 
aback to find themselves barred from their friend’s nijya ghara. Only 
two among them whose names indicated a Brahmin status, and who were 
subsequently unambiguously identified by a shared regional provenance 
and traceable kinship relations, were invited to refresh themselves at 
the well in the Brahmin neighbourhood, and all others were steered to 
non-Brahmin wells. The rejected friends grudgingly accepted the situation 
and did not show much discontent (though neither did they show much 
approval) at being refused entry into the house after their bath, and at 
being accommodated and fed—admittedly lavishly—in a separate room 
on the rooftop during most of their stay in the village. 

This incident, which almost seems like an inversion of what had hap- 
pened during the feast following the sacred thread ceremony of the 
teacher’s son, is of interest for two reasons: first, the friends’ initial sur- 
prise at being refused entry into the Brahmin house and access to the 
Brahmin well, and second, their acceptance of the shift from a convivial 
to a commensal context. The migrants, living in an ‘outside world’ for 
almost sixty years, could have forgotten the norms of caste but, as the 
above example shows, forgetting particular norms cannot be equated 
with a denial of their right of existence. The groom’s friends did not 
question the caste-based practices prevailing in the village or rebel against 
the strange and unknown norms imposed upon them during their visit 
At a practical level, these norms of caste society are neither known nor 
internalised by them, but this ignorance does not affect the evaluation of 
the different ‘compartments’ in this context. When it comes to their caste 
identity, even migrants of the third generation consider the settlement a 
‘camp’, that is, a place meant for temporary residence and not a village. 
It is not only part and parcel of a ‘modemity’ which they take pride in 
participating so actively, but also bahar, that is, ‘outside’ and ritually 
impure. 
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Ix 
Conclusion 


This is not to say that such a convivial denial of caste occurs inevitably 
in India’s industrial milieus. As Parry (1999b, 1999c) has shown, it is 
only the public sector undertakings which ignore caste affiliations, 
whereas such primordial loyalties are very much in force in the private 
sector. He relates this to the strong Nehruvian impetus of the former. 
The public sector steel plants are designed to mould steel and are the 
vanguard of a modem, casteless India, whereas the private companies 
are oriented towards making profit (Parry 1999b). Nor is such a denial 
of caste a concomitant of the large-scale migration generally provoked 
by industrialisation. Chatamput’s high-caste traders as well as its low- 
caste inhabitants following their caste-specific professions are also mi- 
grants, but they do not indulge as much in conviviality as the SHE(J)P 
workers do. Just like in Bhilai, most of the credit for the eradication of 
caste discriminations among workers in Chatamput has to be given to a 
public sector culture that remains inspired by a Nehruvian spirit, which 
enables them to take pride in an identity that eclipses their caste affiliation. 
Its success has been facilitated, I would like to suggest in conclusion, by 
a spatial limitation of caste shining through the notion of bahar, which is 
so ubiquitous in the workers’ discourse. The migrant workers in and 
around the plant in Chatamput come from a range of districts and states, 
that is, from a variety of local or empirical caste systems as Dumont 
(1980: Chapter 7) would term them. They do not care much about the 
probable caste affiliations of their workmates and neighbours, bat if— 
and that is often the case—they originate from different places, it would 
also be difficult for them to know about these with sufficient certainty, 
because an intimate, reliable knowledge about caste affiliations is bound 
to local caste societies. The foreman from a village in the Balasore district 
of Orissa knows the names, marital status and educational status of the 
children of many of his colleagues from other districts in Orissa or from 
Andhra and Nepal, and he also knows or guesses their caste status, but 
he does so only after some time and with—at least initially—no other 
proof than what the individuals concerned themselves say. As Raju’s 
wedding has shown, such information may well be unreliable. 
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Certainty about the status and conduct of life becomes particularly 
important in all relationships initiated by dan, that is, the ones maintained 
with priests and affines (Parry 1986, 1989), but also, to a lesser degree, 
in all other types of relationships. To accept food from or to touch a per- 
son whose status is not known causes pollution of different degrees be- 
cause of the possibility that he or she might be ritually impure. Elderly 
informants in Chatamput reported that during their childhood in their 
villages, people used to purify themselves ritually with a bath after visiting 
the local market and before entering their houses. Jt was said that at the 
market one cannot avoid interacting with people who are unknown in 
terms of their ritual status, and that alone necessitates purification upon 
returning home. This also reveals that the more or less intricate rules 
guaranteeing the maintenance of ritual status do not apply equally to 
one’s home and to the world outside. It is simply not possible to work, 
live and eat with people who are ‘strangers’ in terms of caste without 
breaking one’s niti niyam. The institutional negation of caste among work- 
ers on SHE(J)P shop floors and among neighbours in Chatamput’s labour 
colonies rests on a company culture that places strong emphasis on the 
working class as a vanguard of a new, modern, casteless India. That the 
settlement is ‘outside’, spatially limits the negation of caste, and this has 
presumably eased the migrants’ appropriation of their role as a vanguard 
working class. 
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I 
Introduction 


Shameela, Hannah and Amjad are siblings in New York city. All three 
are middle-class, university-educated, second-generation Indian Muslims 
raised in the United States (US). Shameela, in her early twenties, was a 
typical high school student who listened to rap music and wore baggy 
jeans that swept the ground as she walked. By her senior year, she started 
associating mostly with other second-generation, devout Muslim women 
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and, although she was always religious, became even more devout and 
donned the jilbab (full-length body cloak). Hannah, in her early thirties, 
is not nearly as devout as Shameela, but does follow the religion for the 
most part, praying occasionally and fasting during Ramadan, though 
she occasionally drinks alcohol. She is ‘Americanised’ with her non- 
immigrant American peers, but brackets off her religious behaviour and 
identity from them. Amjad, in his late thirties, is agnostic, and married a 
white American woman. He has few South Asian or Muslim friends. 

All three belong to the same economic class, ethnic, religious and 
family background, but show extremely different patterns of accultura- 
tion. Their example brings up two related questions: how do we explain 
variation in acculturation between individuals of similar backgrounds, 
and how do we explain variations in acculturation at different points in 
an individual’s lifetime? 

Immigration theories take for granted that acculturation proceeds from 
less to more, sometimes slowly, sometimes quickly (see Gans 1997). 
While this is usually the case, I argue that acculturation can also proceed 
from more to less, that is, like Shameela, people may ‘de-acculturate’ , 
or divest themselves from what they perceive as ‘mainstream’ culture 
and behaviour, similar to hippies living in communes, Moonies, and 
counter-cultural movements generally.! It can also vary synchronically, 
depending on the different groups of people with whom one associates.” 
There is a further assumption that acculturation varies largely between 
ethnic groups (Portes and Rumbaut 2001). But as the example above 
indicates, there can be substantial variations in acculturation within an 
ethnic or religious group, indeed, even within a family. 

Acculturation, then, is a complex process in its own right that warrants 
a more nuanced theoretical treatment. To theorise acculturation, I draw 
on Harris’s (1998) group socialisation theory and Milner’s (1994, 2004) 


! What these groups share 1s that their intimate associations are exclusive: ther ties to 
the world of people ‘out there’ are minimised. Moontes lose ties with family and friends; 
hippies living in communes become primarily concerned with others in the commune. 
They conform to the norms of behaviour appropriate for each group, even if they confhet 
with general societal norms. 

? This 1s a paint that Robert C. Smith made at a panel discussion at the 2008 Eastem 
Sociological Society Mectings, when discussing how second-generation Mexicans that 
he studied could act cholo (lower-class, ‘ghetto’ behaviour) in some contexts, and ‘white’ 
in others, like at work. 
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theory of status relations. I argue that it is conformity to peer group 
norms and differential intimate associations that largely explain why 
individuals show different patterns of acculturation. 


Methods 


My understanding of acculturation comes from the ethnographic research 
that I conducted in New York City among educationally, occupationally 
and residentially assimilated, middle-class, adult second-generation South 
Asian Sunni Muslims from August 1998 through June 1999, and September 
through December 2002. There is a tendency in the study of second- 
generation immigrants and religion in the US, and of Muslims in 
particular, to examine religion through the church (Ebaugh and Chafetz 
2000; Kim 2004; Warner and Witter 1998), or through religious organ- 
isations (Kurien 2005; Peek 2005). One major shortcoming with using 
congregations as research sites is the assumption that the church grounds 
the community. Leonard (2003: 106), in her review of the state of research 
on Muslims in the US writes that there is ‘little data on “unmosqued” 
American Muslims,’ who may comprise the majority of Muslims in the 
US (Leonard 2003: 43). A recent representative sample survey of over 
1,000 Muslims in the US by the Pew Research Center found that the 
religiosity of Muslims varied greatly; among all US Muslims, 34 per 
cent never go to a mosque, 18 per cent go just a few times a year, especially 
for Eid prayers, 8 per cent go once or twice a month, while 40 per cent 
go weekly or more (2007: 24). Only studying the church, then, would 
leave out the majority of people who rarely or never go to the mosque, 
thus giving an incomplete picture of Muslim life in America. 

To address this, I used snowball sampling to locate informants outside 
of the mosque—-since people like Amjad rarely go to the mosque, and 
people like Hannah do not go often. I conducted twenty-three informal 
interviews (thirteen women and ten men), which explored how mdividuals 
manoeuvre through the cultural terrain of being Muslim, being South 
Asian and being/becomihg American. I examined how these individuals 
do or do not maintain their religious and ethnic identities, and the varying 
manners in which they acculturate. I paid particular attention to patterns 
of peer group formation, i.e., with whom these people ‘hung out’, and 
what kinds of norms these peer groups had. The people I interacted with 
in New York City were relatively uniform with regard to variables that 
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are usually used to explain acculturation and assimilation—class, edu- 
cation, occupation, ethnicity and religion. 

To further assess the degree to which individuals acculturate, [ engaged 
in participant observation with those of varying religious inclinations at 
a wide variety of events such as going to parties, nightclubs and bars 
with the less religiously inclined; engaging with the more religiously in- 
clined at mosques and other religious venues; and attending more family- 
oriented venues with people having a wide range of religiosity patterns 
such as weddings and Eid celebrations. 

I also draw upon open-ended e-mail interviews that I conducted in 
1999 with a non-random, snowball sample of twenty-two second- 
generation immigrant Sunni Muslim women nationally who have taken 
to wearing the hijab (headscarf) or jilbab (see Ali 2005).° The young 
women ranged in age from thirteen to twenty-nine years, and were mostly 
South Asian, but also included those of other ethnic backgrounds.‘ These 
national interviews supplemented the data from the participant observa- 
tion and informal interviews conducted in New York City, providing a 
small comparative national sample (again, albeit non-representative) to 
New York City. These e-mail interviews provided a particularly nch source 
of data as these women had more time to reflect on issues of religious 
identity and acculturation than people would normally have in face-to- 
face interviews. This study is further informed by my having grown up 
as a second-generation South Asian Muslim in New York City. 


3 My sister in New York City and my cousm m Chicago helped me contact twelve indi- 
viduals, who then helped me contact the other ten. My sister and cousin wear the Jilbab. 
Of those who responded, nine were Irving in Chicago, one was in Philadelphia, one was 
in Houston and two were in New York City. Nine did not specify where they lived, though 
it is Hkely that most or all lived in either New York City or Chicago. All were bom or 
raised in the US. Only three (all South Asian, including my sister) specified that they 
wore the plbab. Some of the questions I asked included: Why did you start? Was it your 
decision, or did your parents (or other relatives, e.g., brother) make you? Did you get any 
resistance from family or friends? Did you get support for your decision from family or 
friends? Will this be a penmanent decision? Do you have doubts at times? How do you 
resolve these doubts? 

4 Of the women I interviewed, sixteen were South Asian (eleven Indians, five Pakistanis) 
and six were Arab (four Palestinians, one Syrian, one Lebanese). They were mostly young: 
eight were in high school, ten were in university, two were in graduate programmes, one 
was a housewife with a master’s degree and one was working as research technologist at 
a university. 
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i 
Theoretical approaches to acculturation 


Acculturation has a long history of study in sociology and anthropology 
(see Shibutani and Kwan 1965: 470-91; Teske Jr. and Nelson 1974). 
Milton Gordon (1961: 279) in his classic formulation defines accultura- 
tion (which he also calls behavioural assimilation) as ‘the absorption of 
the cultural behavior patterns [by the immigrant] of the “host” society.’ 
For Gordon, acculturation is a first step towards other forms of assimila- 
tion.2 Gordon’s formulation of acculturation laid the groundwork for how 
immigration scholars look at acculturation—largely as an initial, though 
not necessarily inevitable, step toward assimilation (for example, Alba 
and Nee 2003; Gordon 1964; Portes and Rumbaut 1996, 2001). 
Among current strands of immigration theories, segmented assimila- 
tion theory (Portes and Zhou 1993; Zhou 1997) is most directly concerned 
with explaining variations in acculturation (see also Gibson 1988). Portes 
and Rumbaut (2001: 64) argue that patterns of acculturation are dependeat 
on parental human capital, modes of incorporation into American society 
(the legal and social contexts of the reception that the immigrants face 
based on their ethnicity—.g., whether they are more or less likely to face 
racism),° family composition (one parent or two), gender (females are 
more likely to be under the influence of their parents) and the level of 
involvement with, and control exerted by, the co-ethnic community. 


Kasinitz 1997; Morawska 1994). 
6 For non-white immigrants, some writers refer to this process of heightened discrim- 
ination as ‘racialisation’ (e.g, Maira 2004). 
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Portes and Rumbaut (2001: 53-4) describe three types of acculturation 
patterns among families across first- and second-generations: consonant, 
dissonant and selective acculturation. Consonant acculturation occurs 
when both child and parents gradually abandon the home language and 
culture and ‘Americanise’ at roughly the same pace. This pattern is likely 
to occur when the parents have greater resources such as higher income 
and educational levels. Dissonant acculturation is where the child leams 
the English language and American ways faster than her parents. This is 
more likely when the parents’ educational and economic resources are 
limited. The third type is selective acculturation, where both parents and 
child are embedded in a co-ethnic community in such a way that the cul- 
tural shift slows down and promotes partial retention of the parents’ home 
language and norms. Selective acculturation is further associated with 
having more co-ethnic friends. 

For Portes and Rumbant, acculturation is an intermediate variable. 
They use this distinction between these three types of acculturation as a 
basis to assess patterns of assimilation—selective acculturation leads to 
upward assimilation combined with biculturalism, consonant accultura- 
tion leads mostly to upward assimilation, though sometimes blocked 
by raciam and; dissonant acculturation leads to downward assimilation, 
as these individuals assimilate into the lower class in the inner city 
(2001: 62). 

While their argument is persuasive—segmented assimilation is after 
all the dominant paradigm in immigration studies in the US in spite of 
recent critiques (for example, Alba and Nee 2003; Kasinitz et al. 2004; 
Waldinger and Feliciano 2004)—it cannot address or account for the 
situation that I began the paper with: for variations in acculturation within 
the same economic class and ethnic group, even within the same family. 

There is a parallel literature on acculturation in psychology (for ex- 
ample, Berry 1997; Berry et al. 2006; Bhatia and Ram 2001). Interest- 
ingly, neither of these literatures in psychology or sociology draws much 
upon the other. Berry, the most influential theorist of acculturation in 
psychology, uses a scheme of four categories (which bear a resemblance 
to Portes and Rumbaut’s types of acculturation, and also to mine, which 
I elaborate below) with which to understand the psycho-social rami- 
fications of acculturation: 1) assimilation, when the individual gives up 
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her cultural identity to join the dominant group; 2) separation, where the 
individual places a value on holding onto her original culture and seeks 
no contact with the dominant group; 3) integration, where the individ- 
ual maintains ties with her own ethnic group and the dominant group 
and; 4) marginalisation, where the individual loses contact with both her 
original culture and the dominant society (Berry et al. 2006: 306). 

One factor that many studies of assimilation address, even if they do 
not put a great theoretical emphasis on it, is the importance of peers (for 
example, Gibson 1988; Waters 1994). While Portes and Rumbaut do 
discuss peers as a contextual factor affecting acculturation, especially 
with regard to factors leading to downward assimilation such as involve- 
ment with gangs and countercultures (2001: 59-62), peers do not figure 
as one of their main variables that account for the patterns of acculturation. 
In Berry’s work (for example, Berry et al. 2006) peers do figure as one 
of the variables, among a host of others. Unlike Portes and Rumbaut, 
Berry’s framework does seem to allow for an understanding of a greater 
degree of variation in acculturation within groups. But, hike Portes and 
Rumbaut, Berry and colleagues see acculturation as a process of adapta- 
tion to the host society. 

This idea that individuals acculturate to a ‘host society’ or American 
culture in the abstract is problematic. In their criticism of segmented 
assimilation, Kasinitz et al. (2004) argue that many second-generation 
children and young adults in New York City today, rather than “‘American- 
ising’, or acculturating to American society, are creating a hybrid second- 
generation culture—something that the models of Portes and Rumbaut, 
and Berry, seem not to account for. For example, Kasinitz et al. (2004: 16) 
write, ‘the real cultural “action” may not be in the interplay of immigrant 
cultures with a homogenous and dominant American culture but in the 
interactions between first- and second-generation immigrant groups and 
native minorities’. The interactions between groups surely must play out 
through individuals, especially through peers. Peers are important to this 
new cultural form, but their importance is not theoretically specified by 
Kasinitz et al. I argue that, for a more nuanced understanding of variations 
in acculturation patterns, we need to look more closely at the effect of 
peers. That is, acculturation is not oriented to the abstract notion of a 
‘host society’, but rather to concrete persons. 
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Il 
Understanding acculturation: A status model 


When I was young, my mother used to wam me, ‘Don’t hang out with 
those Americans!’ (My pleas that I, too, was American fell on deaf ears). 
Implicit in my mother’s understanding was the belief that peers have a 
tremendous influence on people’s behaviour. Her fear was that by hanging 
out with ‘those Americans’, I would become like them. 

To better understand acculturation, and especially variations between 
individuals who come from the same family or social backgrounds, I go 
outside mainstream theories of immigrant assimilation. I build upon 
Harris’s (1998) group socialisation theory and Milner’s (1994, 2004) 
theory of status relations. Harris argues that we can better account for 
the development and outcomes of children by looking at their peers, rather 
than their parents. The ways in which children think and act and the 
cultures they create result from their interactions with peers—not a vague 
notion of “peer culture’, but concrete persons. She boldly, and counter- 
intuitively, argues that parents do not matter, peers do. For example, 
when discussing the children of immigrants, she shows how the acquisi- 
tion of language and accents is a result of what language peers speak, 
and how they speak it (1998: 254-5, 288-9). This should be an obvious 
point, as American-bom children of immigrants, whose parents may speak 
limited or no English, are generally native English speakers who speak 
with the same accents as their friends. 

Milner, drawing on Weber, conceptualises peer groups as a type of 
status group. Status for Milner is gained through conforming to group 
norms and making intimate associations (especially around eating, dating 
and marrying) with those of greater, or at least equal, status. One of 
Milner’s (1994, 2004) central points is that where status, or social ap- 
proval, is an important resource that people compete for, conforming to 
group norms and making the right kinds of intimate associations will be 
critical to maintaining or improving one’s status. In his study of American 
high schools, Milner (2004) shows how students have little substantive 
economic or political power, but they do have the power to create their 
own status systems where they define the rules and the cultural content. 
Milner, like Harris, observes that parents in the US have less effect upon 
their children than is usually assumed, in part, because adolescents spend 
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much less time with parents or adults than they do with their peers. More- 
over, peers, not parents, are the ones who can confer, or take away, status. 
They strive to gain status for the sake of having status, which is not nec- 
essarily linked to economic ar political power. This dynamic of seeking 
status has been the focus of dozens of Hollywood movies on teens trying 
‘to be popular, such as Can’t Buy Me Love (1987), Jawbreaker (1999) 
and Mean Girls (2004). 

Taking into account the insights of Harris and Milner, I reconceptualise 
acculturation as another way of saying that second-generation immigrants 
learn to conform to the norms of their different high school, university, 
post-school peer/status groups, and learn to make the right kind of intimate 
associations. This definition diverges from the idea that acculturation is 
a process of adaptation to American society or peer culture in the abstract. 
I am emphasising here that the basis of acculturation is conformity to the 
norms of the peer group, and the types of associations the peer group en- 
courages and discourages. 

How people choose their peers is an interesting and important ques- 
tion, though outside the scope of this article. Partly itis elective affinity— 
individuals choose to associate with those who share a common lifestyle 
(for example, they are religious or not religious like us, they like to party, 
they like to study), and partly it is defined from outside, where they are 
‘forced’ or ‘lumped’ with others ‘like’ them, such as ‘nerds’, ‘freaks’, 
and those of the same race, ethnicity or religion; this is sometimes due to 
discrimination against individuals based on ascribed characteristics that 
could lead to a situation of ‘reactive ethnicity’ (Ragin 1977). There is 
certainly an interaction effect here between individual personality and 
inclination and peer support. Personality traits (religiosity, ‘nerdiness’, 
etc.) and ascribed characteristics may influence an individual’s choice 
of peers, or lead peers to choose them, or have certain peers forced upon 
them. But once linked to peer or status groups, the rules of conformity to 
norms and associations will apply. For example, people are not religious 
just because they are concerned with how others think of them. Many, if 
not most, are concerned about violating religious injunctions because of 
their religious beliefs, irrespective of others’ opinions. But the concern 
often intensifies because of peer group norms and intimate relations 
within the peer group. 

Following Harris and Milner, I explore how status concems and pro- 
cesses are useful to understanding acculturation of second-generation 
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South Asian Muslims, whose peers variously include immigrants and 
non-immigrants, co-ethnics and non-co-ethnics, coreligionists and non- 
coreligionists. These peers have a strong (sometimes, conflicting) influ- 
ence upon the acculturating behaviour patterns of individuals. I argue 
that acculturation is not a ‘one-time-only’ affair, but is continually nego- 
tiated, and may vary over the individual’s lifetime. There are different 
status groups that the individual is associated with, and different norms 
to which s/he will conform (or deviate from). Self-identification and 
integration into different groups may vary over time for the individual. 

The importance of peer group status for individuals generally decreases 
in the American context once out of high school or university. However, 
there are pockets in our lives where status remains important, especially 
in our various social circles, such as co-workers, friends and acquaint- 
ances and religious communities. Since individuals are differentially af- 
fected by status processes, depending on which peer groups they belong 
to, a status-rooted theory is better situated than other theories to explain 
variations in patterns of acculturation between individuals, and over an 
individual’s lifetime.’ 


| IV 
Three patterns of acculturation 


In the rest of the article, I operationalise this theoretical synthesis of Harris’s 
and Milner’s models by examining the range of variation in acculturation 


justified. Previous events, including the first Gulf War, the bombing of the Federal Center 
in Oklahoma City in 1995 and the 1993 bombing of the World Trade Center, all served as 


ation pre- and post-September 11. While there were heightened tensions for many second- 
generation (as well as first-generation) Muslims in school, work, etc., these largely died 
down after a few months, similer to what happened after the other events mentioned above. 
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pattems that emerged from my ethnographic research through three ideal- 
typical approaches to acculturation—acculturationists, partial accultur- 
ationists (which corresponds roughly to Portes and Rumbaut’s [1996] 
notion of selective acculturation) and de-acculturationists.* These patterns 
are the result of variations in types of associations and conformity to 
peer group norms. As ideal types, I mean that they are a convenient way 
to illustrate and compare differences in the variety of acculturating be- 
haviour that these individuals engage in. Further, these are not monolithic 
categories; there is a great deal of variation within each. Nor is this an 
exhaustive list, these categories are not mutually exclusive, nor are they 
bound or fixed—individuals often move between one and another pattern 
of acculturation over the course of their lifetime. They are, however, the 
most general tendencies to emerge from my research. Among the indi- 
viduals I interviewed in New York, ten were acculturationists, eight were 
partial acculturationists and five were de-acculturationists. The women 
with whom I conducted the twenty-two e-mail interviews were all de- 
acculturationists. 

I highlight differences between these ideal types by giving illustrative 
examples of how individuals approach different types of ‘American’ 
behaviour. Much of the acculturating behaviour that these individuals 
exhibit can be understood by looking at intimate relationships—the people 
in their peer groups and the types of norms within these peer groups to 
which individuals conform. The crucial peer and status groups here are 
co-ethnic friends, ‘American’ friends, non-co-ethnic second-generation 
immigrant friends, family and religious community—specific status 
groups that define the norms for these individuals and define the bound- 
aries of the types of intimate associations that are acceptable. In short, 
who one’s peers are affects one’s acculturating behaviour. 


* A fourth ideal type could be labeled ‘non-acculturatronist’, l.e., those who never 
adopted ‘American’ peers or their behaviour patterns. One group who could be considered 
non-acculturationist might be Hasidic Jews in Brooklyn, New York. They have their own 
schools, a wide range of social services, a very high degree of geographical concentration 
in neighbourhoods like WilHamsburg and Borough Park and for the most part associate 
only among themselves (e.g, Kranvler 1995). While I had not come across any South 
Asian Mushms like this in the course of my research, with the nascent growing popularity 
of Islamic schools and large and increasing numbers of highly religious Mushms in unt 
versitics and the insularity this provides, I would predict that this could become a significant 
category in the future. 
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Interestingly, I did not find a striking difference by gender in accultur- 
ating patterns. The most important factor was age; people under the age 
of thirty were much more likely to be de-acculturationists and less likely 
to be full acculturationists, whereas the reverse was true of those who 
were over thirty. This result is confirmed in the Pew Research Center re- 
port on Muslim Americans. They found that 50 per cent of the Muslims 
aged between eighteen to twenty-nine years went to the mosque weekly 
or more, while only 35 per cent of the Muslims over thirty years of age 
did so. Conversely, 39 per cent of the Muslims over the age of thirty sel- 
dom or never went to the mosque, while only 26 per cent of eighteen to 
twenty-nine year olds seldom or never went to the mosque (2007: 6). 
This is likely to be a result of immigration trajectories.’ 


Acculturationists 


I use the term acculturationist here to describe those immigrants who 
adopt the norms of their ‘American’ peers—native-born whites, African 
Americans and non-co-ethbnic second-generation immigrants not from 
South Asian or Muslim families (henceforth, American peers).'’° These 
acculturationists tend to downplay or disregard norms of their families 


’ In 1965, an immigration law was passed that allowed for immigrants from Asia and 
elsewhere to migrate to the US (from 1924 to 1965, due to a xenopbobic atmosphere re- 
flected in legal restrictions, the number of immigrants dropped from over one million per 
year at their peak in the carly 1900s to just thousands in the middle of the 20th century). 
The number of immigrants arriving after 1965 was mutially small, but grew rapidly, and 
the bulk of these post-1965 immigrants to the US have arrived since 1990 Since the balk 
of post-1965 immigrants are relatively recently arrived, younger second-generation children 
are probably much greater in number than children of immigrants who came before 1990. 
Further, the younger children of parents who came post-1990 are more likely to have had 
Muslim and co-ethnic friends than those second-generation Muslims who came of age 
pre-1990. Regarding years of arnval, the Pew Research Center report found that of immi- 
grant Muslims only 16 per cent immigrated before 1979, 23 per cent arrived in the 1980s, 
33 per cent arrived in the 1990s and 28 per cent arrived between 2000-2007 (2007: 15). 

10 Some may find it problematic that I include other immigrants in the category with 
‘American’ peers. I do this to point out that by foregrounding peer relations with all these 
people, the accultnrationists are making relations with co-ethnics less important. I follow 
Kasinitz et aL (2004) in the way they view peer relations across ethnic groups among the 
second generation as a kind of assmnilating trend, but one at odds with the interpretations 
of the paradigmatic approaches current in immigration studies. In any case, these types of 
relations certainly do not reinforce the boundaries of within-group relations. 
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and ethno-religious communities and tend not to be religious. They pri- 
vilege associations with American peers and distance themselves from 
those of their religious group. While family is important to them, being 
with their American peers is just as important, if not more so. One way 
to see this is by examining how many of these individuals lived ‘double 
lives’, where they hung out with and were influenced by the norms of 
their American peers, and hid this from their parents. 


Living the double life: ‘Bad’ Muslim, ‘good’ American 


For Muslims, acculturation can be problematic because behaviour that 
is normative and acceptable for most Americans—e.g., alcohol con- 
sumption, premarital sex—is haraam (forbidden) for Muslims. Many of 
my respondents stressed the importance of drinking and dating as im- 
portant norms for being socially accepted by American peers. For 
Muslims, drinking and dating are acts that can be seen as a repudiation 
of everything they have been taught about right and wrong behaviour. 
If discovered, these acts may have serious consequences for family 
relations." 

Acculturationist Muslims desire to be accepted by their American 
peers, even though they know that the behaviour that they engage in 
with them is generally not acceptable to their parents and community. 
To conform to their American peers’ group norms and at the same time 
maintain relations with their parents, acculturationist Muslims often lead 
double lives, one for peers and a sanitised version for parents. As Marina, 
a computer salesperson in her mid-thirties said, ‘It’s just easier to pretend 
you're doing what they [her parents] want you to do, than flaunt it in 
their faces. I mean, why cause unnecessary conflict, you know?’ The de- 
sire to minimise conflict leads people like Marina to ‘act Muslim’ with 
their parents and community. Acting Muslim, then, is an instrumental 


l Tt is not necessary that full acculturationists adopt these particular acts of their 
American peers, but they regularty do so, especially when these norms were central to the 
particular peer group. 

2 The double life is not unique to South Asian Muslims; it also applies to the thousands 
of homosexuals still in the closet, afraid to come out to family and friends because their 
sexuality is a violation of norms of sexual conduct, and because they fear the sanctions 
that may be imposed (disowning, physical violence, or worse). 
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activity, intended for show, rather than being an act of faith. In the course 
of my research, I came across very few acculturationists who were open 
with their parents from a young age about their dating and other haraam 
behaviour. 

Most acculturationists I interviewed led double lives, though of vary- 
ing degrees. For example, Amjad (mentioned in the beginning of the 
article) associated almost exclusively with American peers—who were 
mostly Jewish and second-generation Chinese and Koreans—in his high 
school in New York City. Like his American peers, but unlike the vast 
majority of Indians and other South Asians in his school, he drank and 
smoked marijuana and dated. His parents were strict and he was not 
allowed to go out at night, so all his activities had to be done during the 
daytime on weekdays and weekends where they were easily concealed 
from his parents. 

Unlike Amjad, most acculturationists I met generally did not engage 
in haraam behaviour in high school, but changed once in university, their 
first experience of living on their own. One such person is Farhan, a 
doctor in his mid-thirties. In high school, Farhan was, in his parents’ 
estimation, generally an obedient Muslim child who did not drink or 
date. His main peer group was composed mostly of whites and second- 
generation Chinese and Koreans, though very few South Asians or 
Muslims. He recollected that few in his group dated, and less than half 
drank. Though be did not drink, he innocently (chastely) dated a classmate. 

Once Farhan left his parents’ house (and their rules) for university, he 
started drinking and had many sexual relationships, without his parents’ 
knowledge. Those peers he was closest to were mostly white, and their 
group activities included alcohol consumption and discussing their sexual 
relationships. Upon graduating from medical school, he had a relationship 
with a white Catholic woman who insisted he introduce her to his parents. 
When he refused, she gave him an ultimatum. He tried to explain that 
she would be quite unacceptable to his parents, i.e., his relationship with 
her violated the rules covering intimate associations and did not conform 
to Muslim norms of chaste behaviour. She did not relent. So he ended 
the relationship rather than destroy the image that he had created of him- 
self for his parents, and by extension, his religious community. 

Farhan’s example is typical of acculturationists. As they privilege their 
American peers over family and religious community, they then often 
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conform to the norms of their American peers that conflict with those of 
their families, leading to the necessity of a double life. They tend not to 
be religious, and have intimate relationships with people from outside 
the religious community. But when relationships become serious, 
decisions need to be made. In this case, Farhan ended the relationship. 
In other cases though, individuals marry someone from outside the religi- 
ous group. 


Marrying out 


Out-marriage is often seen as a major, if not the ultimate, indicator of 
structural assimilation, of acceptance into mainstream America (Alba 
and Nee 2003: 90-4). For Muslims (as for many others), out-marriage is 
an extreme violation of status rules of proper intimate associations. It 
strains the boundaries of the group, and is often seen as threatening the 
group’s continued viability. Violating the rules of status in such an egregi- 
ous manner provokes the possibility of significant sanctions. Parents may 
forgive relationships with non-Muslims that do not end in marriage as 
youthful indiscretion, but are more ngid when it comes to marriage. 

What happens when couples violate rules regulating this most intimate 
of associations? They can accept the consequences—sometimes reduced 
status in the religious community, possibly expulsion from the status 
group (Le., through being disowned by their parents). Alternately, they 
- can pretend not to violate the rules by keeping their marriage secret 
(Leonard 1999). But these are inherently difficult, even volatile situations. 

A more common approach is to ‘transform’ the prospective spouse 
through conversion. By making the spouse a Muslim, the relationship 
becomes acceptable to the parents and the community. Out-marriage 
conceptually, then, is no longer considered to be a violation of status 
rules of intimate associations. In fact, it is acceptable for Muslim men to 
marry women ‘of the Book’, i.e., Christians and Jews, without having to 
convert them: [hid isnot the Case far Muslin women marrying Christan 
or Jewish men. In practice, though, I found that both men and women try 
to transform their prospective spouses. 

Many conversions I observed were heartfelt, and the convert became 
a devoted Muslim, much to the delight of the family and religious com- 
munity. Another strategy is where the spouse converts, but in name only. 
For example, Amjad, before getting married went with his wife to the 
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mosque so she could convert. After receiving her certificate of conversion, 
they went home and celebrated with a beer. Amjad was not a practicing 
Muslim, and his wife had no intention of becoming one. 

Why bother converting then? While the acculturationists have no 
intention of changing their day-to-day behaviour, conversion is important 
for the family to be able to accept the prospective non-Muslim spouse as 
a ‘proper’ family member, and for the Muslim spouse’s family to maintain 
face in the Muslim community. Further, the converted spouses are wel- 
comed as equal members at community religious functions like the twice- 
yearly Eid prayers. Thus, everyone is at least minimally satisfied, if not 
happy, with this arrangement. 

Another major concem of some first-generation parents is that while 
they may acknowledge that their children are not particularly religious, 
they are keen to see that their grandchildren should be. The mother of 
Aisha, an Indian Muslim doctor who married a white doctor explained 
to me why she put up little resistance to her daughter marrying a non- 
Muslim: 


I know that his conversion is not real. Why would it be, when my 
daughter herself is barely a Muslim? But she was getting old [she was 
thirty when she married], and I figured at least she is getting married. 
My thought was, okay, she is not religious, and the boy obviously is 
not, but at least I can work on the child. I can raise the child to at least 
know her religion. : 


We can see that a major concern of the mother is that Aisha, and more 
explicitly her daughter, still be part of the religious community. Aisha’s 
mother knows that she may not change her religious behaviour, but she 
can make the granddaughter a ‘proper’ Muslim. The husband’s conversion 
ensures Aisha’s continued membership in good standing (as well as the 
husband’s), and goes far in ensuring that the grandchild is brought up 
within the community. 

While the number of exogamous marriages is likely to be small relative 
to other types of marriages among South Asian Muslims, they happen 
frequently enough for the couples, the parents and the community to 
have developed strategies to cope with their occurrence. So long as the 
outsider partner converts, the family and community, begrudgingly or -~ 
happily, accept him or her, and the relationship is redefined such that it 
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is not in violation of status rules. But, importantly, this does not neces- 
sarily affect the acculturating behaviour of these individuals who still 
privilege relations with their American peers. 


Partial acculturationists 


Where the behaviour of acculturationists is often in direct conflict with 
the expectations of parents and the religious community, partial accultur- 
ationists tend to balance concems of acculturating to American peer groups 
with conforming to norms of behaviour of parents and South Asian 
Muslim peers and the religious community, and tend to be at least some- 
what religious. I use the term partial acculturation to refer to those indi- 
viduals who adopt many mainstream cultural practices of their American 
peers, but retain many cultural practices of their parents and religious 
community.'? While there is a broad range of behaviour that falls under 
this category, especially of religious behaviour, I concentrate here on 
acculturationists who modify their public behaviour vis-à-vis parents 
and the religious community so that the need for keeping up a double 
life dissipates. These people exemplify the idea of partial acculturation, 
and show continuity with acculturationists. 


Marrying in 


After living a ‘double life’, many young acculturationist adults change 
their behaviour and associations to conform to their parents’ and religious 
community’s expectations. They look to marry a Muslim, hopefully one 
who is also South Asian. These individuals often are still not religious. 
When looking for a mate who will be acceptable to their parents and 
others in that status group, they often look for a ‘moderate’ Muslim, i.c., 
someone who does not pray five times a day, does not have a beard (if 
male) or wear the hijab (if female), and is not overly religious. Often it is 
preferable that the marriage partner is Muslim ‘in name only’, and has 
no problem with drinking or doing other things that ran counter to their 


D This is similar to Portes and Rombent’s (1996: 243-53) notion of selective sccul- 
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religious beliefs. Thus, the appearance of marriage to a Muslim is main- 
tained, and the rules regarding intimate associations appear not to have 
been violated. 

This approach toward marriage was quite common in the community 

with which I spent the most time. Often, an individual who was fully 
ecculturated changed behaviour when it was time to marry. An illustrative 
example is that of Sarah, a financial analyst in her early thirties, who de- 
scribed her earlier years this way: ‘I felt that I was always religious, had 
a good upbringing. But I took on the flavour of whoever I was hanging 
with at the time’. Sarah was very forthcoming about the effects of peer 
influence. In high school and university, Sarah’s friends were for the 
most part white or second-generation Asians or Indians, and like her 
older brother Farhan (mentioned above) she had very few Muslim friends. 
In university, she was in a sorority, drank and had sexual relationships, 
i.e., she conformed to the norms of her American middle-class high 
school, university, and later, ‘yuppie’ (young urban professional) peer 
groups. 
But as she crept closer to the age of thirty, she decided to marry a 
South Asian Muslim. She drifted from her old set of friends and found 
many new Muslim friends. She stopped drinking altogether and became 
somewhat religious. She weat on a ‘dating spree’ (her words) with only 
Muslim men. Eventually she found one acceptable to her temperament 
(second-generation Indian; prays, but not too much; had lovers, but 
doesn’t drink), moved in with him for three months (unbeknownst to 
their parents), and then married him. Thus, she did not openly violate the 
rules of marriage of her religious community. 

Sarah’s older brother Farhan had a similar change. Like Sarah, Farhan 
drifted from his American peers, as he had little time for friends outside 
of work. In his early thirties Farhan also decided to marry a Muslim 
woman. He had a few not-so-chaste encounters with second-generation 
South Asian Muslims he met on a Muslim matrimonial website. Even- 
tually, Sarah introduced him to a second-generation Pakistani doctor. 
They went on ten chaste dates and then got married. He also stopped 
drinking and became a little religious, going to Friday prayers which he 
rarely did before marriage. 

I should stress here the fluidity of both Sarah and Farhan’s behaviour. 
When younger, they would both be considered acculturationist. But their 
marriage choices and later religious behaviour could not have been 
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predicted based on earlier behaviour patterns. The major change was a 
shift in adulthood in peer group composition. Both drifted from their 
American peers—Sarah replaced hers with a more Muslim peer group 
and Farhan’s main status group basically became his more religious wife, 
sister and other relatives and people in the religious community. Their 
peers reinforced and amplified their newly acquired religious behaviour. 
Their acculturating behaviour is the reverse of what theories of assimila- 
tion predict—they shifted away from broader societal norms of behaviour 
(more specifically, norms of their American peers), in essence going 
from more to less acculturation. 


De-acculturationists 


The final category I consider is de-acculturationists. I coin the term de- 
acculturation to refer to a process where men and women who are (usually) 
partially acculturated actively divest themselves from the behaviour of 
their American peers and certain aspects of mainstream American culture 
they deem to be contrary to Islamic norms (I should emphasise that this 
does not put them completely outside mainstream society). The process 
of de-acculturation has become especially prominent among some 
(though by no means all) young Muslims in the US because of shifts in 
the American social landscape in the late 1980s and 1990s that created 
conditions conducive for the creation of highly religious Muslim peer 
groups. There has been a noticeable shift in the US from a general assi- 
milationist ideology, where ethnic expression by non-whites was frowned 
upon (at the least), to the rise of multiculturalism as an ideology and 
practice in the 1990s. This has given space to, and legitimated the public 
expression of ethnicity (Glazer 1997; Hollinger 1995) and opened up 
avenues for multiple sources of status (Milner 2004). 


4 In addition to multiculturalism, there are other factors that help to account for the 
increased occurrence of highly religious Muslim peer groups. The Muslim population has 
grown as a result of the post-1965 immigration. The Pew Research Center estimates that 
there are 1.4 million Muslims in the US over the age of eighteen (2007: 9). As the number 
of Muslims increases, their attitudes toward religion and religiosity have changed. There 
has also been a corresponding shift in how Islam is being taught to, and read by, young 
Muslims—immigrant teachers and religious leaders are giving way to dynamic, American- 
born leaders such as the white convert Sheikh Hamza Yusuf, a forty-seven year old scholar 
and preacher. 
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The Muslim de-acculturationists I interviewed went to-high school 
and university as multiculturalism became the dominant paradigm in 
schools and in the broader culture from the early 1990s onward. They 
tend to have shed relations with American peers, and even with not-so- 
religious Muslim peers, and begun to associate more with other very 
religious individnals, as well as segregate themselves by gender. Addition- 
ally for these Muslims, their Islamic peer group provides a stable alternate 
source of status from mainstream groups in and out of schools. Most of 
religious from a young age. They became more religious in high school 
and university; in fact, many became far more religious than their parents. 

From what I have observed, the number of de-acculturationist Muslims 
seems to be growing and their numbers among younger Muslims are 
larger than among those slightly older. Indeed, the Pew Research Center 
survey on Muslims in America found that of eighteen to twenty-nine 
year-old Muslims, 60 per cent considered themselves Muslims first, while 
only 25 per cent considered themselves American first. This is in stark 
contrast with Muslims thirty to thirty-nine years old, of which only 43 per 
cent considered themselves as Muslims first, while 31 per cent considered 
themselves American first. 

These people are assimilated in the sense that they speak English 
fluently and went to mainstream schools (hardly any I interviewed went 
to Islamic schools). Those who work have jobs in the primary labour 
market (none I interviewed worked in ethnic niche economies). Further, 
all were residentially assimilated, living in neighbourhoods where Muslims 
and South Asians were distinct minorities. Their story of cultural assimila- 
tion, however, is different. At some point (again, usually in high school 
or university), they changed their peer groups and behaviour patterns 
and started to actively oppose and reject many American cultural forms 
that they themselves may have participated in, or at least tolerated. 
I found it was common in my study that younger adult Muslims in their 
early-late twenties were more religious than their elder acculturationist 
or partial acculturationist second-generation siblings in their late twenties- 
thirties, for example, the difference in behaviour between Shameela and 
Amjad outlined at the beginning of the article. Again, the Pew Research 
Center’s survey results support this: 50 per cent of eighteen to twenty- 
nine year old Muslims regularly attend the mosque while only 35 per 
cent of those over thirty do (2007: 6). 
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Identity 


There is a growing movement among many younger Muslims to regard 
Islam as not just occasionally praying and reading the Quran, but as a 
way of life. These de-acculturationist Muslims are often more religious 
than their parents, seeking out knowledge for themselves rather than 
relying on what their parents have taught them. This is an interesting 
norm among this group—that it is not enough to pray, but that religion 
must be studied and knowledge actively acquired on one’s own and 
through group interaction. For example, there are many halagas (Islamic 
study groups) formed and run by students and young adults (with no 
input from elders), something quite uncommon just a decade ago. One 
halaga I attended on a Sunday in September 2002 was led by a twenty- 
six year old second-generation Pakistani who owned his own cellular 
phone sales company. Aside from me, he was the oldest person there. 
Younger second-generation Muslim immigrants are creating a new, 
‘back to roots’ community of Muslims not previously seen in this coun- 
try (for example, Ali 2005; Naber 2005; Schmidt 2004). This type of 
Islamic identity is not simply conservative or orthodox, but is a new 
type of identity altogether in the US. The de-acculturationists privilege 
Islamic identity over their parents’ ethnic identity; they separate their 
religious identity from their ethnic identity, something their parents do 
not do. I found that these young, de-acculturating Muslims take this ‘pure’ 
Islam as their primary form of identity, and their primary peer group is 
composed of other ‘back to roots’ Muslims. Of those I interviewed, nearly 
all had been partial acculturationists early in their lives, but then adopted 
a more religious set of peers, usually in high school or university. As this 
peer group becomes central in their lives, their relationships with others, 
including less religious Muslims, often attenuate. Some even reject as 
haraam ‘American’ behaviour that they previously engaged in, some as 
seemingly harmless as listening to music that makes use of any instrument 
other than a simple drum, which they see as Islamically acceptable. 
Both men and women de-acculturate, though with different types of 
reactions from family, friends and others. One way in which we can ob- 
serve the de-acculturation of men and women is through appearance. 
Men who de-acculturate quite often grow beards. While this is a visible 
marker of ‘Muslimness’, it does not make them stand out, as many men 
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in the US have beards. On the other hand, Muslim women who de- 
acculturate and change their dress patterns do stand out. The ever- 
increasing number of women who have taken up the hijab and the jilbab 
are especially noticeable as their appearance is so obviously counter to 
standards of American norms of dress (for example, see the special issue 
on hijab in Sociology of Religion [Read 2007]).'5 In the 1980s, few 
women, old or young, wore hijab, let alone jilbab. One second-generation 
Arab Muslim woman interviewed in the mid-1980s said about clothing: 


How women dress outside the mosque is their own private business. 
I don’t want to go to university with my head covered, and wearing a 
short skirt does not make me a bad Muslim. I am a Muslim, and I am 
proud to say it, but I want to say it in ways other than dressing in 
obnoxious clothing. I want to blend in as far as my clothes go. I want 
to look normal. (Haddad and Lumis 1987: 132) 


Looking ‘normal’ in the mid-1980s for a young woman meant conforming 
to the dominant dress patterns of their peers, e.g., skin-tight designer 
jeans and sweatshirts with the necks cut off (recall the 1983 film 
Flashdance). The only young people wearing ethnic dress in public such 
as the South Asian salwar kameez (long shirt and loose pants) were recent, 
first-generation immigrants, often derogatorily called FOBs (fresh off 
the boat). The second-generation children often kept their distance from 
these people in school, so as not to lower their own status by associating 
with these lower status individuals. 

I argue that since the 1990s, this is no longer the case. Young, second- 
generation Muslims are de-acculturating by wearing the hijab and the 
Jilbab, rejecting the norm of ‘acceptable’ modes of dress of their American 
peers. Most women I interviewed who wore the hijab or the jilbab had 
not worn these all their lives, but rather had made a conscious decision, 
usually in high school or university, to do so, again largely due to their 


I In my research I have noticed that these women tend to be more religious than 
women not wearmg hijab (though many women who do not wear hijab are also very reli- 
gious). De-scculturation is also prevalent among men, but I concentrate on women, as the 
hijab 1s the most visible marker of Muslim identity in the US. This marked increase in 
religiosity and hijab-weanng became quite noticeable in the 1990s. 
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interactions with their highly religious Muslim peers, even though they 
face opposition for wearing hijab in schools, at work and in other public 
spaces. 

This relatively new approach to identity and dress has led to some 
distancing between the de-acculturationists and others. Interestingly, par- 
ents often actively discourage their daughters from wearing the hijab, 
and especially the jilbab, which many parents see as unnecessarily ex- 
treme. Also, acculturated second-generation women in their late twenties 
and thirties sometimes have strong negative reactions to the younger 
women wearing the hijab, often their own siblings or cousins. I have 
observed few women of this age who wear the hijab or the jilbab, and 
they are mostly opposed to the wearing of either. A few of these twenty- 
and thirty-something women joked with me of the burgeoning ‘jilbab 
mafia’, a comment on the growing numbers and public visibility of young 
women who wear the hijab and the jilbab. 

Some acculturated and partially acculturated second-generation 
Muslim women told me that they thought wearing the hijab was just a 
fad, a fashion and that younger women adopted it only because their 
friends wore it. This is interesting since the young women who wear the 
hijab and the jilbab often said they learn good Islamic practice and habits 
from their friends (Ali 2005; Peek 2005; Schmidt 2004). For instance, 
Shameela (mentioned in the introduction) associated mainly with other 
Muslim girls in high school. In her junior year of high school she became 
more religious as she befriended even more religious Muslim girls. She 
started wearing the hijab in her junior year and the jilbab in her senior 
year. In university, her peer group consisted almost exclusively of “back 
to roots’ Muslims. As she became more religious and more engrossed 
with her religious peer group, she lost touch with most of ber other friends, 
including many of her not-so-religious Muslim friends. 

The effects of their peers has led to a redefinition of the norms of 
clothing for these religious young women, leading to an increase in the 
number of young women wearing the hijab and the jilbab, increasing 
the prominence of this type of status group among Muslims, and also 
their visibility to non-Muslims. As a clothing norm, the wearing of the 
hijab could lead to a schism between Aijabis and non-Aijabis (this is a 
speculative proposition, though based on underlying tensions I have been 
told about and have observed). The hijab could go from a symbol of 
religiosity to a synonym for religiosity itself, so that only hijab-wearing 
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women will be seen as religious within their community, something many 
religious Muslim women who do not wear the hijab would seriously 
contest.’ The theory of status relations would predict this: if wearing 
the hijab is a high-status behaviour among this status group, then those 
who do not wear it will be degraded in the eyes of both religious women 
and men, which could easily lead to tensions, or to non-Aijabis being 
marginalised or ostracised, leaving, or even being expelled from the group. 


Marriage 


The young de-acculturationist Muslims are very direct about marriage; 
they see it as a religious obligation and they work quickly to marry. 
They may allow parents to arrange their marriages, or, often, they choose 
their own mates—using their peers as intermediaries—without going on 
dates. These Muslims I interviewed and observed tended to marry in 
their early-mid twenties, often while still in university, as opposed to the 
acculturationists and partial acculturationists, whose marriage patterns 
mirror those of other educated Americans, i.e., they marry later in their 
late twenties and thirties. 

The de-acculturationists face different challenges from those of accul- 
turationists and partial acculturationists when it comes to marriage and 
their parents’ reactions. While most parents support their de-acculturationist 
children’s lifestyle choices, some parents find the religious fervour of 
their children excessive and oppose early marriages. Shameela exempli- 
fies this pattern. She was approached, through a third party, by a young, 
second generation Pakistani Muslim who graduated from the same uni- 
versity as her a year earlier. They communicated by instant messenger 


* A British Muslim nurse when reflecting on her experience with a self-righteous 
hijabi sud: ‘A few years ago I was asked to interpret for a child psychologist during fam- 
ily therapy. I arrived to find a teenage Bengali girl (the chent) and her Aijab-wearing 
mother waiting for me. I introduced myself as their Bengali interpreter and found myself 
taken to task by the mother. “What 1s your job?” she demanded. I explained I was a nurse 
and an interpreter for the hospital. She continued briskly: “We need to leave early. It is 
Ramadan and we are fasting.” “So am I,” I said. She looked me up and down, remarking 
dismissively: “Oh, but we are pure Musiims. It 1s different for us.” I refrained from challeng- 
ing this patently judgmental comment. Instead J carried out the tasks allotted to me and 
left, reflecting how a psece of cloth could be a symbol of purity’ (Arif 2005: 23). Her 
statement shows how the lack of a piece of cloth can be interpreted by some as a symbol 
of mupurity. 
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and phone calls, sometimes mecting in person, though always accom- 
panied by chaperones (their own choice; their parents did not demand, 
nor even suggest it). Both sets of parents strongly expressed their dis- 
approval of this prospective marriage, saying they were too young, as 
both were in their early twenties. But Shameela tumed religious precepts 
against them, arguing it was her religious duty to marry. Their parents 
relented and, after a year, they married. 

This strategy of marriage where the choice of spouse is based on reli- 
gious lifestyle is becoming more common. This precludes marriages 
across peer groups of varying religiosity in the US. That is, you do not 
often find marriages between the highly religious and non-religious, as 
religiosity is a central status concern for de-acculturationists, and non- 
religiosity is often a parallel status concern for acculturationists and some 
partial acculturationists. This contrasts, for example, with urban Muslims 
in India today, for whom, generally, religiosity is not a primary status 
concem (positively or negatively). Rather, it is other status markers such 
as education, wealth, having a foreign visa and even caste, that are primary 
concerns (see Ali 2002). 

While these people take religion as their primary identity and marry 
based on religiosity, there are still some limits. Even though these young 
adults profess that they can and will marry any Muslim, i.e., of any ethnic 
or class background, it is still rare that they do so. The bulk of mariages 
tend to be somewhat ‘endogamous’!’7—South Asians marrying South 
Asians, Arabs marrying Arabs etc. It will be interesting to see if this pat- 
tern changes with the third-generation children of these second-generation 


immigrants. 


y 
Conclusion 


Building upon Harris’s group socialisation theory and Milner’s theory 
of status relations, I have argued that variations in acculturating behaviour 


17 I use the tem endogamy rather loosely here. While strictly speaking, marriage 
between Pakistani and Indian or Bangladeshi Muslims could be seen as exogamous, there 
is such a great degree of social connection and cultural overlap that they have merged in 
the US into a grouping known as South Asian, especially for the second generation. A 
similar process holds for second-generation Arabs. 
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among second-generation South Asian Muslims can best be understood 
as a product of differential conformity to norms, and to differences in 
peer group composition and types of intimate associations. A disclaimer 
is warranted here: the empirical material presented is limited to middle- 
class South Asian Muslims in New York City. The dynamics of peer 
influence on acculturating behaviour may be different for working-class 
Muslims or for Muslims from other nationality groups, and may not 
apply to non-Muslims. This dynamic may also not be present in other 
countries such as the United Kingdom or France. Still, the data here pro- 
visionally support the theoretical argument, as the data can best be under- 
stood by looking at how individuals are affected by interactions with 
concrete individuals and groups. 

This status-based approach allows us to begin to understand in a more 
relationally nuanced way why individuals can alternate between accultur- 
ating and de-acculturating at different times in their lives. Acculturating 
behaviour is fluid, i.e., individuals can change their behaviour over the 
course of their lifetime. The theory further predicts that as the individual’s 
peer groups change over time, so too will types of behaviour as a reaction 
to which group norms are important, and which types of relationships 
are valued—or devalued—by the group. 

An interesting question to consider in the near future is how the third- 
generation grandchildren of immigrant Muslims will behave. At present, 
the children of many of the older second-generation acculturationists 
and partial acculturationists in their mid-thirties and beyond are entering 
pre-schools, grade schools and middle schools. As I noted earlier, the 
ybunger de-acculturationists tend to get married earlier, and their children 
are also getting to school age. Will the patterns of behaviour of these 
third-generation children be similar to their second-generation parents? 
Will they acculturate more, or possibly, remove themselves further from 
social interactions with other non-Muslim Americans? Will the children 
of acculturationists become even more ‘American’ and their Muslim or 
South Asian identities become ‘symbolic’ as Gans (1979, 1994) described 
the ethnic and religious identities of so many white, third-generation 
Europeans? These are especially interesting questions to ponder on, as 
the number of mosques and religious schools in the United States in- 
creases and Muslims are finding greater numbers of Muslims to interact 
with, even in areas that until recently had few Muslim immigrants. 
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‘Paying back to society’: Upward 
social mobility among Dalits 


Jules Naudet 


This article discusses the way upward social mobility is subjectively experienced by Dalits 
in India. It proposes a phenomenological analysis of upward social mobility, looking par- 
ticularly at the way in which xpwardly mobile persons deal with the tension between their 
group of origm and their new group. The main argument is that a moral imperative to 
‘pay back to society’ structures the experience.of a sharp change in class and status. The 
specificity of the experience of upward social mobility in the Indian context seems to be 
that it is not characterised by a tendency to forget the group of origin tn order to better 
acculturate to the new group, nor is it characterised by feelings of ‘being ashamed’ of the 
group of origin, and even less by a sentiment of ‘guilt’ about abandoning this group. On 
the contrary, the perpetuation of a link with the group of origin (Le, the caste group) 
seems to completely shape the experience of mobility. After showing that the basis of this 
particular ethos of mobility is caste, the article ends with a discussion of the way m which 
caste renders it difficult to define soctal mobility in the Indian context. 


This article discusses the way upward social mobility is subjectively 
- experienced in India. It is based on research conducted between August 
2006 and January 2007.' This article draws mostly on interviews with 


! This research includes fifty-eight mterviews with people orginally from a poor eco- 
nomic beckground (people whose parents were landless labourers, small farmers, manual 
workers, service employees or occupying low clerical postions) who achieved prominent 
positions in the private sector (degrees from the Indian Institutes of Technology [IITs], 
Indian Institutes of Management [IMs], otc.), in public service (the Indian Administrative 
Service [LAS], the Indian Police Service [IPS] and the Indian Revenue Service [IRS]) and 
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people from Scheduled Caste (SC) and Scheduled Tribe (ST) back- 
grounds,” and some Other Backward Class (OBC) and upper caste men. 
It proposes a phenomenological analysis of upward inter-generational 
social mobility and argues that, contrary to what is suggested by most of 
the literature on social mobility in the West, the moral imperative to ‘pay 
back to society’ plays a central structuring role in the Indian context. 
I argue that this strong tendency to look back to the group of origin 
among upwardly mobile Dalits is premised on the centrality of caste as 
an institution. 

All literature on the experience of upward social mobility revolves 
around the idea of a tension between the group of origin and the group of 


m academia (researchers and faculty members). Almost all the persons interviewed come 
from Scheduled Caste (SC) and Scheduled Tribe (ST) communities, except six interviews 
with people from Other Backward Class (OBC) communities and four interviews with 
persons from so-called ‘upper-castes’. All the interviews were face-to-face interviews 
conducted in nine different cities of north India. One interview with a non-resident Indian 
(NRI) was conducted over the phone and another was conducted via the internet. All but 
one of the interviewees were men. At first I had intended to integrate women into my 
sample, but it proved to be extremely difficult to find women who had achieved such 
sharp mobility in India. The impossibility of finding sach women is in itself a significant 
finding. 

Among the fifty-eight interviews, twenty-one interviews were conducted with scholars, 
eighteen with people from the private sector and nmeteen with people from public service. 
Five interviews could not be recorded. Five interviewees were from a slightly better off 
background than the rest of the sample (sons of village teachers or of higher class civil 
servants). 

The semi-gulded interviews lasted from fifty minutes to over three hours. The average 
length of an interview was one hoor and thirty minutes. Three quarters of the interview 
consisted of biographical questions and the last quarter of more reflexive questions about 
the way mobility was experienced. 

The sampling technique consisted of random interviews with people who were con- 
tacted through various channels (e.g. networks of civil servants and scholars, advertisements 
in professional and alumni newsletters), as well as snowball sampling. This sampling 
technique necessarily introduced some bias and lmited to some extent the representahve- 
ness of my sample But this bias ıs largely reduced by tho great diversity of the sources 
through which the mterviewees were contacted. This study is part of comparative research 
that also involves France and the United States. 

2 The sample only includes three interviewees from ST communities Though their 
natratives of mobility are very asimilar to those of people from SC communities, (i.e., the 
moral imperative to ‘pay back to society’ remains central), the number of mterviews us 
too small to conclude that the experience of mobility is the same for people from SC and 
from ST communities. For one, the ST informants made-far fewer references to Ambedkar. 
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arrival. The experience of shifting from one social class to another, from 
a dominated group to a dominant group, raises the question of how to 
relate to the group of origin. The process of acculturation to the new 
group implies a certain deculturation from the schemes of action, percep- 
tions and dispositions inherited from the group of origin. This process is 
said to be inimical to tight links with the group of origin (parents, siblings, 
extended kinship, friends, etc.). So it is hardly surprising that phenomeno- 
logical approaches of ideal-typic situations of group-changing generally 
insist on the fact that a form of partial amnesia is necessary for perfect 
acculturation to the new group.’ Such an idea is notably defended by 
Alfred Schütz (1944: 502): 


[To the stranger] the cultural pattern of the approached group does 
not have the authority of a tested system of recipes, and this, if for no 
other reason, because he does not partake in the vivid historical 
tradition by which it has been formed. To be sure, from the stranger’s 
point of view, too, the culture of the approached group has its peculiar 
history, and this history is even accessible to him. But it has never 
become an integral part of his biography, as did the history of his home 
group. Only the ways in which his fathers and grandfathers lived 
become for everyone elements of his own way of life. Graves and 
reminiscences can neither be transferred nor conquered. The stranger, 
therefore, approaches the other group as a newcomer in the true mean- 
ing of the term. At best he may be willing and able to share the present 
and the future with the approached group in vivid and immediate 
experience; under all circumstances, however, he remains excluded 
from such experiences of its past. Seen from the point of view of the 
approached group, he is a man without a history. 


The upwardly mobile person is in the situation of a ‘stranger’: he quits 
his group of origin, begins a laborious process of deculturation, and at- 
tempts to acculturate himself to a new group in which his past does not 


3 I chose here to use the word ‘amnesia’ to sum up Schutz’s idea, though in practice 
amnesia is never observed. At the most the memory of the group of origin is put in abeyance 
so that the person can get ‘acculturated’ into the new group, or one can notice m some 
cases a rewriting of one’s own personal story that best fits the ‘approached group’. However, 
this expression emphasises Schultz's ideal-typic way of reasoning. 
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count. But total amnesia and perfect acculturation remain mere ideal- 
types. The memory of the group of origin is always present and causes 
the upwardly mobile person to be torn between his attachment to his 
group of origin and his desire to recognise the social legitimacy of his new 
group. It is in the specific way in which people deal with this tension 
and this double bind that the experience of upward social mobility plays 
itself out. 

British, American and French authors who have written on this question 
propose several perspectives to analyse how people adjust to this tension. 
Some, like Blau (1956), consider that people tend to relinquish their 
dispositions of origin, to yield to secondary socialisation pressure and to 
interiorise the dispositions of their new group. Others, such as Bourdieu, 
think that people certainly try to incorporate. the dispositions of the new 
group but are always pulled back by their dispositions of origin (what he 
calls the ‘hysteresis effect’) as well as by a certain nostalgia for reinte- 
gration in their community of origin. In such a perspective the situation 
of upwardly mobiles is mainly characterised by a situation of ‘double 
absence’ or “double seclusion’ (double isolement): the ‘class renegades’ 
(transfuges de classe) are neither integrated to their group of origin nor 
to their group of arrival (Bourdieu 1989). 

These divergent perspectives show that the experience of upward social 
mobility is dominated by two opposing forces: one pushing towards the 
forgetting of the group of origin (Blau 1956; Schütz 1944; Turner 1992), 
and the other pulling back towards the group of origin (Bourdieu 1989; 
Dewes and Law 1995; Grimes and Morris 1997). The tension that results 
from the tug between these two opposite forces can be analytically divided 
into two distinct aspects: a sociological dimension (the difference between 
two styles of fe, between two habitus, between two worlds constructed 
on different symbolic referents, between two languages, etc.) and a, per- 
haps less evident, moral and affective dimension (the feeling of ‘guilt’ at 
‘betraying’ the group of origin or conversely, in certain circumstances, 
being ashamed of their group of origin) (on the moral dimension see 
Gaulejac 1999; Hoggart 1957; Ryan and Sackrey 1984; Zandy 1995). 

My ethnography of upward social mobility shows that this question 
of the tension between the group of origin and the new group does not 
play the structuring role in the Indian context, that it does in Western 
sociological literature. First of all, this tension does not lead to the same 
consequences. It seems that the experience of upward mobility in the 
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Indian context is not characterised by an absolute need to forget the group 
of origin in order to better acculturate to the new group, nor is it charac- 
terised by a feeling of ‘shame’ regarding the group of origin, and even 
less by a sentiment of ‘guilt’ about abandoning this group. Overall, adjust- 
ment to the new status does not seem to be a major problem. An analysis 
of the narrative devices my informants resorted to reveals that this radical 
change of social status does not seem to be accompanied by any deep 
transformation or significant adjustment. This observation is all the more 
striking as the scope of the success trajectories studied is such that one 
might expect adjustment to the new status to be far from easy. Many of 
the people interviewed grew up in slums and in mud wall houses, many 
experienced poverty, hunger, humiliation, discrimination and caste racism 
based on the denial of their humanity. And these very people, thanks to 
their efforts and their academic achievements, are today in positions that 
offer them great social prestige and a material comfort that their parents 
would have never dared to dream of. In this context it would be quite 
tempting to postulate that Durkheim’s hypothesis of anomic as a conse- 
quence of rapid social change (Durkheim 1930) would have relevance,‘ 
but on closer investigation, this does not appear to be the case. 

I would like to clear any misunderstanding at this point. When I argue 
that no major adjustment problems are reported, I am not denying the 
extreme difficulties that these people encountered on their path to success. 
These trajectories remain statistically exceptional and are far from being 
simple, straightforward or easy. A good example of these difficulties is 
the case of a Jawaharlal Nehru University professor I interviewed who, 
during an entire year of high school, was economically constrained to 
sleep on the street, study under the light of a street lamp and to depend 
on his classmates for pen and paper. When I speak of a relative facility in 
the adjustment to the new status, therefore, what I mean is that in the 
narratives of their success these individuals only very rarely mention a 
feeling of double absence, disconnection, shame or betrayal regarding 
their group of origin. At the same time their narratives are not blatantly 


4 The ‘anomie hypothesis’ (for a discussion see Richardson 1977: 189-227) which is 
at the contre of much quantitative research on social mobility, assumes that strong upward 
social mobility will cause identity and mental tension. More generally there is a very 
carly (and lasting) tradition of research on social mobility and mental disorder (sco for 
example Hopper 1981; Kleiner and Parker 1963). 
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centred around a celebration of their success. This should be underlined, 
since in Western sociological literature the tension between the group of 
origin and the group of arrival is often mediated by arguments such as: 
‘I don’t see why I should feel bad about achieving success. I only fulfil 
what is most valued in this society: success and progress!’ The ideology 
that underlies such ways of thinking is most visible in the case of America, 
described by Merton as an achievement-oriented society (Merton 1938). 


I 


Explaining the specificity of the Indian 
case: Micro-sociological mechanisms 


The initial explanation for the lack of major disruption or tension attending 
upward class and status mobility in India lies in some micro-sociological 
mechanisms. One can identify at least eight such mechanisms that play a 
role in the reduction of tension between the group of origin and the group 
of arrival and that recurred in the interviews. But, as will be elaborated 
later, one can also identify a more structural explanation to the specificity 
of the Indian case. A deeper analysis of the interviews reveals that the 
main reason why such a status shift is experienced with relative ease is 
that people remain attached, in a significant number of ways, to their 
caste-based identity. Indeed, I found that the people I interviewed largely 
drew on caste-based cultural repertoires and pre-constructed discourses 
to define and to justify the position they now occupy in Indian society. 

The eight micro-sociological mechanisms described below do not 
contradict what I call a ‘more structural explanation’. Often the ‘structural 
explanation’ integrates some of the micro-sociological mechanisms. 
Simply put, there is a major analytical difference between choosing to 
highlight ‘independent’ micro-sociological mechanisms that each play a 
role, and asserting that the social fact observed can best be explained by 
a ‘structural’ or ‘cultural’ interpretation that integrates the various micro- 
sociological mechanisms. This is the reason why I have chosen to list 
the mechanisms first, before showing how they work themselves into a 
more unified explanation. 

The first mechanism that enabled a somewhat easier mobility experi- 
ence is education. Education enabled my informants to escape harsh pov- 
erty, about which it was difficult to feel nostalgic. On the other hand, 
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this appeared to them as mainly economic emancipation, rather than a 
corresponding social mobility. 

The importance of success in school and university also works as an 
efficient means to reduce the tension. Many persons argue that they never 
suffered from the difference between themselves and their peers at school 
Of in university as they were highly respected thanks to their exception- 
ally good academic results. As many of them remarked in the interviews: 
‘I was always a topper’, ‘I always got first standard class’, ‘As I was a 
topper everybody used to respect me and wanted to be my friend’. 

A third mechanism hinges on the fact that the attitude of these persons’ 
families towards school is somewhat exceptional. Most of the parents of 
the persons I interviewed supported them in their efforts to set good 
standards of education, and to pursue higher education. As a result educa- 
tion was not seen as something at odds with the familial ethos: although 
these people come from a lower economic background, success is experi- 
enced as the fulfilment of their parents’ wishes, not as a betrayal of them. 
From a wider angle of analysis one could say that in India educational 
success is highly prized by both parents and children. Such an assertion 
is substantiated, through contrast, by the fact that in France and in the 
US, sociologists often highlight the defiance of pupils from working-class 
background or minority background towards school values (Fordham 
1996; Ogbu 1978; Solomon 1992). The situation in India as depicted by 
the ethnography of Jeffrey, Jeffery and Jeffery (2005) differs sharply from 
this analysis. They show how, in spite of failure at school, people from 
lower castes continue to place a high value on education. Sarangapani 
(2003) also shows how the belief in education as a means of emancipation 
is widely diffused. The high respect paid to the teacher in school can in- 
deed be seen as one aspect of this valorisation. 

A fourth mechanism is that in spite of the obvious distance travelled 
from their group of origin (these people now have a completely different 
way of life: they have big houses, servants, a car, they send their children 
to public or convent schools, etc.), they try to keep close links with their 
group of origin. This mechanism can be subdivided into three other 
mechanisms: The first way they maintain these ties is by giving financial 
help to their closest relatives. Such financial support is systematic. There- 
fore the mobility of the son is also the mobility of his parents and of his 
family. The whole family’s status is changed by the success of the son. 
This might seem like an expected development but, in France at least, 
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this is not systematic at all—I interviewed people who became extremely 
rich and never sent a single penny to their parents. The second way they 
keep close links with their group of origin is by being involved in social 
work to contribute to the development of their village: micro-credit, build- 
ing of a school, etc. The third way is being involved in political or social 
movements. Being part of the Ambedkarite movement, or the Buddhist 
movement helps to sustain the impression that one is not disconnected 
from one’s roots. There are many different ways to be involved in social 
and political activism and not all of these require a close contact with the 
masses and people from lower economic backgrounds. But in every case 
it enables people to think that they haven’t betrayed their own people; 
on the contrary, they feel that they are fighting for their cause. 

A fifth mechanism consists in having a socially-oriented job. When 
people manage to reconcile professional success with social utility, it 
helps them not to feel ill at ease about the discrepancy that can exist be- 
tween the group of origin and the new position. This theme is recurrent 
amongst civil servants and professors. But surprisingly this is also the 
case among certain persons in the private sector who have stopped (or 
are planning to stop) their management career in multinational companies 
(MNCs) in order to create their own socially-oriented companies or 
businesses. 

Sixth, many people refuse to acculturate themselves to the dominant 
norms arguing that such ways of life and of thinking belong to particular 
caste groups (dominant castes). Hence they prefer an alternative style of 
life, socialising mainly with people from the same caste background, 
with similar ideological views. As there are fewer efforts made to adjust 
to the dominant ethos, they face fewer adjustment problems. 

Seventh, the assertion of difference also constitutes a strategy to reduce 
the tension between the group of origin and the new group. This often 
proud assertion of difference is particularly important as it shows that 
acculturation to dominant norms, ‘Sanskritisation’, etc. are not the only 
mechanisms at work in identity adjustment ın India. Goffman (1963) 
has highlighted how people carrying a stigma can, in many situations, 
operate a ‘reversal of the stigma’. From a different theoretical framework, 
Louis Dumont (1979) places at the centre of his theory of hierarchy the 
question of the reversal of dominance. In yet another perspective, Grignon 
and Passeron (1989), inspired by the work of Hoggart (1957), also offer 
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interesting thoughts on how people from a working-class background 
can escape from cultural domination by asserting the specificity of their 
own class culture. 

The eighth mechanism is the reinvention of origins or the rewriting 
of one’s life story. This idea of rewriting one’s personal story to evacuate 
the tension or the incompatibility between one’s origins and one’s 
achievement was first highlighted in a psychoanalytical perspective by 
Freud (1909) in his writings on ‘family romance’. But such a narrative 
device is not only a mechanism of individual adjustment. Scholars have 
very often remarked that group mobility is accompanied by the rewriting 
of the group’s history (Gooptu 2001). 


I 
Toward a ‘structuralist’ explanation? 


The accumulation of all these ‘mechanisms’ allows a better understanding 
of the relative ease of the adjustment to the new social status, but it does 
not enable us to grasp the links that unify these various mechanisms with 
one another. An analysis only in terms of mechanisms tends to hide the 
global coherence that marks the specificity of the experience of upward 
social mobility in the Indian context. It is important not to miss the point 
that all these mechanisms are in fact structured by the weight of caste 
identity. This is even clearer in the case of Dalits. Indeed, I would like to 
argue that one of the defining characteristics of Dalit identity is that it 
is centred around an ethos of mobility. As a consequence there is a strong 
coincidence between the experience of mobility and caste identity. One 
could perhaps go so far as to argue that caste identity in this case constructs 
the experience of mobility. I will draw on my ethnography to show the 
structuring role played by caste identity in the experience of upwardly 
mobile Dalits. 

My interviews reveal that fidelity to the group of origin is an obvious 
fact that cannot be put into question. When I asked my interviewees 
whether or not their social success implied that they broke away or dis- 
tanced themselves from their group of origin, they were generally sur- 
prised, if not outraged, by such a hurtful question. Answering yes to such 
a question would amount to breaking a taboo, and interviewees were genet- 
ally prompt to accentuate the strength of the links that they have preserved 
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with their village or slum. It is particularly revealing to examine the 
speech register which is used here: the preservation of the links with the 
group of origin is often presented as a moral obligation, as something 
imposed from the outside rather than as a personal choice. This is the 
reason why a clear majority of the upwardly mobile Dalits I interviewed 
decided to set up schools, micro-credit organisations, libraries, scholarship 
systems and so on. Such enterprises are in conformity with the ideology, 
notably defended by the political leader Kanshi Ram, that upwardly 
mobile Dalits need to ‘pay back to society’. The way in which Dinesh 
Bhongare,* a professor of psychology at a prestigious university, speaks 
of his activities is quite iltustrative of the interiorisation of this ideology: 


In addition to my profession, I have [stressed by the interviewee] to 
involve myself in some other social activities. I cannot altogether 
ignore this social responsibility. So, I am conducting some guidance 
programmes for socially disadvantaged people, helping them, organ- 
ising some social awareness programmes, community programmes, 
counselling, etc. That kind of activities we conduct. Our priority is 
not earning money. So compared to other professors we are compelled 
to organise these kinds of activities. We cannot compromise on this. 


In addition to the symptomatic sliding from the ‘I’ to the ‘we’, this excerpt 
shows clearly how social commitment obeys a moral imperative. The 
personal dimension of the commitment fades away and makes room for 
the identification with a group that ultimately motivates and guides the 
moral standpoints as well as the actions (‘we are compelled to’) of the 
individual. It is the Dalit collective identity that dictates the modalities 
of action, and this caste identity informs all aspects of the narration of 
the life story. 

The social successes of these persons are individual successes. Even 
though it is a person, and often also his family, who benefit from this 
mobility, it must be noticed that these individuals speak of their success 
as if their entire community was being uplifted through them. And if 
some persons acknowledge the individual aspect of their mobility, they 
still integrate their personal life story with the global framework of their 
group’s history. For example Raj Anand, a sociologist, mainly explains 


* To preserve the anonymity of the interviewees, thear names havo been changed. 
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his success as ‘self-achieved’, ‘self-obtained’ or even ‘self-propelled’. 
He is also extremely aware of the prestige of his social status: 


It has given me a place to speak. My presence is felt not only in the 
subject [sociology], but in society. You know people are aware of my 
presence, they hold on to their words when they speak. They are care- 
ful. And now I have a very visible presence. People talk a lot about 
me. I am proud I got a space. Not only for me but for my community. 
People are aware of me, of my words. 


But, as the quotation shows, Raj Anand constantly tries to reintegrate his 
individuality into the Dalit identity through which he defines himself 
(‘not only for me but for my community’). Such an effort is even more 
visible when he describes how the discovery of Dr. Ambedkar’s writings 
marked the beginning of a real metamorphosis. The symbiosis between 
his individuality and his belonging to the Dalit community then becomes 
extremely clear: 


My life was changed in 1992 when I was introduced to Ambedkar’s 
writings in a class. It appealed all of a sudden. And there was a psycho- 
logical transformation going on inside me. I left everything, you know. 
I was wearing a zodiac ring and I gave it up. I stopped remembering 
any God, any religion. All became useless for me. It was a radical 
transformation. I began fighting, I began speaking for Dalits. 


It is through this identification with the group that Raj Anand claims he 
managed to build his confidence, and consequently his success: 


Actually till my intermediate, there was always a complex which 
forced me to hide my caste. But after B.A. I never hid it. And after 
M.A. I was so bold, so far ahead of my peers in school that it never 
occurred to me that I should hide my caste. I wrote a small poem also 
in which I was asserting how proud I was of my identity. Because 
when I do something good, they detach the name of my community 
and put the name of the institution. But if I do something wrong, they 
ridicule me and my community. But now I realised that I should not 
hide my caste! 
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And today he asserts that he is ‘restless for society’. His work as a sociol- 
ogist is dedicated to defending the image of his peers. He claims he fights 
against the image of Dalit society as a group of ‘drunkards’ and struggles 
for ‘the recognition of what they have done, their contribution to society’. 

Compared to most of the Dalits I interviewed, Raj Anand goes quite 
far in the assertion of his individuality. Generally the narrative strategies 
of the interviewees consist of a more radical negation of their individu- 
ality. Unlike Raj Anand, they generally explain the causes of their success 
by the social and political struggles led by Dr. Ambedkar. One can grasp 
the links between Dalit identity and a certain ethos of mobility through 
the uses that the interviewees make of Dr. Ambedkar to narrate the self. 
The way Keshav Dangle, an Indian Administrative Service (IAS) officer, 
describes the source of his motivation to do well in school is emblematic 
of these links: 


I can say Babasaheb Ambedkar is our inspiration. Because since 
14th October 1956 we embraced Buddhism. My parents did not partici- 
pate but afterwards some activists came to every village and convinced 
people to convert themselves. And it was encouraging us to study. 
Because he’s recognised as one of the six best brains in the world 
[sic]. So that ideal we had and we were inspired to study. 


It is quite striking that, with no exception, all the Dalit people working 
as scholars or civil servants that I interviewed rendered, at one moment 
or another of the interview, a tribute to Ambedkar, insisting on how deci- 
sive his example was for their success. This clearly reveals a permanent 
effort to reintegrate one’s individuality within the Dalit collective identity, 
and it goes against the idea that social mobility generally implies a strong 
process of individualisation, or at least a blurring of group belonging. 
But, more pragmatically, this also shows the impact of Dr. Ambedkar’s 
teachings and struggles on mobility: not only did Dr. Ambedkar make 
possible the appropriation by the interviewees’ parents of an ethos of 
success that structured their education and led them to prize educational 
achievement, he is also at the origin of the system of reservations without 
which most of the people I interviewed could not have achieved such 
mobility. 

Many interviewees mentioned their first contacts with the Dalit move- 
ment, and the importance this had for their lives and the way in which it 
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deeply marked their socialisation. The conversion to Buddhism of one 
or several of their family members (for some of them on the very same 
day as Dr. Ambedkar’s conversion) is a recurring feature in the inter- 
views, and is often invoked as an example of the precocious familiar- 
isation with Dalit ideology. In a poor Dalit family this constitutes a major 
event. First of all it symbolises breaking away from the Hindu tradition, 
a tradition that their ancestors followed for centuries. Such a rupture is 
far from easy as it requires a total redefinition of daily practices and of 
the way one understands one’s place in the physical and metaphysical 
world. So conversion is all the more a watershed; and it is even more 
difficult for women on whom the conversion is generally imposed by 
the husband. Moreover the conversion, in Dr. Ambedkar’s thought, marks 
the beginning of a process of deculturation and disincorporation from the 
Hindu social structures. 

The incorporation of a Dalit identity centred around the struggle 
against caste oppression is achieved through various channels. If people 
from the Mahar jati were generally exposed to the Ambedkarist movement 
at an earlier age and, as a consequence, integrated more precociously, it 
is nonetheless important not to reduce the Dalit identity to an Ambedkarist 
or Mahar ideology. Following the steps of authors as various as Gail 
Omvedt (2006), Kancha Iaiah (2005) or Ghanshyam Shah (2001), I pose 
that being Dalit means, above all, the refusal of the social domination 
inherited from the brahmanic order. There are various ways of being a 
Dalit, nuances in the positions, various socialisation trajectories, various 
movements, but the common ground inscribes the struggle against dom- 
ination at the centre of one’s social identity. My ethnography among up- 
wardly mobile Dalits clearly confirms this definition. 

The specificity of this struggle against domination is that it gives a 
very specific place to education. It is indeed possible to assert that, in spite 
of being a subaltern identity, the Dalit identity is centred around a particu- 
lar ethos of mobility. It places a project of social mobility at the heart of 
a dominated social group. The very wide diffusion of the Ambedkanst 
ideology among some of the ex-untouchable jatis, best exemplified by 
the motto ‘educate, organise and agitate’, made the realisation of a very 
unlikely operation possible: many families deprived of any cultural capital 
started worshipping education in an almost religious way, thus enabling 
their children to complete their schooling. But the Dalit and Ambedkarist 
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ideology is not limited to an encouragement of education, it also dictates 
how to behave once social success is achieved, notably by fixing a moral 
imperative of ‘paying back’. Social mobility is thus ‘programmed’ in 
Dalit identity. Contrary to the situation in Europe and in the United States 
where the upwardly mobile person is caught in identity conflicts that are 
not easy to deal with, the upwardly mobile Dalit has at his disposition a 
kind of ideological toolkit that efficiently helps him to minimise the force 
of these identity conflicts. 

As sociologist Nicolas Jaoul (2004) has shown, the Dalit ethos directly 
echoes the Gramscian notion of the ‘organic intellectual’ who acts as a 
link between the subalterns and the institutions. Gramsci’s exhortation 
‘(t)o work incessantly to raise the intellectual level of ever-growing strata 
of the populace, in other words, to give a personality to the amorphous 
mass element’, by which he means ‘working to produce elites of intel- 
lectuals of a new type which arise directly out of the masses, but remain 
in contact with them to become, as it were, the whalebone in the corset’ 
(Gramsci 2005: 652) could well have been that of Dr. Ambedkar or any 
other Dalit leader. In fact some passages of Dr. Ambedkar’s Annihilation 
of Caste develop the same idea (Ambedkar 1971). 


Il 
The ‘Dalit ethos of mobility’ in the private sector 


The ideal-type of the Dalit ethos of mobility that I have discussed so far 
is mainly drawn from the interviews I did with civil servants and scholars. 
The case of Dalit people working in the private sector is slightly different; 
it does not contradict the previous analysis but only qualifies it. The 
situation in the private sector is different in that the public debate castigat- 
ing reservations seems to play a more direct role in the construction of 
the self, such that upwardly mobile Dalits tend to hide their caste back- 
ground. In some cases the disruptive aspects of mobility are made evident 
in the interviewee’s narrative of his life story. Thus, the proud assertion 
of one’s Dalitness that is the rule among scholars and civil servants tends 
to be more exceptional in the private sector (though not non-existent). 


Hiding one’s caste 


The most salient feature of upwardly mobile Dalits in the private sector 
compared to civil servants and scholars is a strong tendency to hide caste 
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background. Among my interviewees working in the private sector, eleven 
were from a SC background. Six of them proudly assert their Dalitness 
and fit the analysis we have just discussed. But five of them hide their 
caste origins from their professional colleagues, one of them going so 
far as not even revealing his caste background to his children.* This can 
be analysed as a peculiar expression of the pressure towards amnesia for 
better integration into the approached group. It may also, in some cases, 
be analysed as a kind of rewriting of one’s origin in order to integrate 
with the new group. 

What is particularly striking with these strategies of ‘passing’ is first, 
that they are generally justified through reference to the dormnant public 
attitude on reservations, and second, that these people first decide to hide 
their social origins in the context of a very competitive school. In schools 
like the Indian Institute of Management (UM) or the Indian Institute 
of Technology (IIT) where students highly valorise and even fetishise 
achievement, competition and meritocracy, benefiting from reservations 
is harshly stigmatised. Displaying one’s SC origins is thus like a public 
admission of having benefited from reservations, which is, in tum, a 
kind of indirect recognition of one’s inferiority. Though entering IMs 
through reservations requires very high results in CAT (Common Admis- 
sion Test), many students still consider these ‘reservation students’ as 
being less meritorious. In a context where intelligence and aptitude are 
highly prized and ‘accurately’ measured in terms of percentages and 
scores, being an SC student seriously casts a shadow on one’s reputation 
among one’s batch mates. Given the fact that there are no SC-ST student 
associations on these campuses, students have very few incentives to re- 
veal their caste origins. This is further reinforced by a rampant manage- 
ment ideology that taboos any reference to one’s social origins (Boltanski 
and Chiapello 1999). 

As a consequence, these persons are caught in a no-win double-bind: 
on the one side they are strongly attached to their group of origin and 
aware of caste discrimination, and on the other they are subject to a strong 


© Among the five persons who hide their caste, four got their last degree from IM 
Ahmedabad, and one from an American Ivy League university. Among the sx persons 
asserting their Dalitness, three graduated from IM Ahmedabad, two from IITs and one 
has a university degree in engineering. 
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social pressure towards the interiorisation of the dominant stance on reser- 
vations (that indirectly implies a negation of their caste identity). This 
leads to paradoxical discourses, like that of Deepak Dutta, a thirty-year- 
old IMA alumnus who denounces caste discrimination from ‘upper- 
caste’ people (‘they don’t want us to achieve better than them’) and at 
the same time asserts that he is strongly against reservations (even though 
he himself entered IIMA through reservations). At first he says he never 
hides his caste, but later in the interview he explains that he does his best 
to make sure that nobody knows his caste at his workplace. He also did 
not reveal his caste background to his two roommates, even though one 
of them is also from an SC background. He seems convinced that in the 
corporate sector people only respect or notice you if you’re from a fam- 
ily that is successful in business, if you have prestigious degrees, if 
you have achieved a good ranking at national level quiz contests, if you 
do not speak in vernacular languages, if you do not discuss vernacular 
literature but only read the latest American or British bestsellers and so 
on. Thus he describes his years in IMA as a time during which he ‘com- 
pletely reshaped [him]self’: he spent hours every day correcting his 
English accent, reading American bestsellers and he made it a point never 
to speak about Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, his favourite author. When 
I deliberately suggested that he might be exaggerating the possible reac- 
tion of his colleagues if he revealed his caste, he vigorously reacted and 
told me: ‘No! You have to understand them... That’s the way it works in 
business! And if you don’t play this game, you’ ll never find your place 
in this world’. Here the expression ‘you have to understand them’ acts 
like a veiled confession of his intimate desire to belong to this ‘corporate 
world’, even if the price to pay for it is the repudiation of his group of 
origin. And he partly began this repudiation by defending anti-reservation 
positions notwithstanding the fact that he had himself benefited from 
these policies. Exactly the same configuration can be found in the dis- 
course of Anuj Parmar, a twenty-seven-year-old IIMA alumnus. When 
I asked him if he hides his caste, he answered: 


Yes, I do [lowering his voice]. I do hide caste becanse people have 
that perception. Yahan pe (Here)... in Bombay I never told my caste. 
Because of reservations there is this perception... They say that they 
don’t deserve admission... It is true also. Itis not that it is not true. 
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Here the justification of the dominant point of view is accompanied by 
an evocation of SC people that is done ironically, through the use of the 
pronoun ‘they’, when the pronoun ‘we’ would have been more pertinent. 
If Anuj Parmar says ‘they say that they’ instead of ‘they say that we’, it 
should also be noticed that he does not say ‘we say that they’, which 
clearly shows that he does not locate himself within any of the two groups. 

Nevertheless these half-hearted confessions do not show a clear and 
straight choice, and both Deepak Dutta and Anuj Parmar are in fact still 
wavering between two groups: later in the two interviews, as if they 
were struck by guilt, they both suggested that when they got settled in 
business they might consider doing some kind of social work, or at least 
financing some work. In the same way, among the five persons who hide 
their social origins three evoke the possibility of getting involved in some 
type of social work (two of them having already done some career coun- 
selling in their village of origin) and the last two have set up businesses 
which aim to help downtrodden people in some of their activities. But 
this feeling of guilt can be more or less difficult to bear. If for both Anuj 
Parmar and Deepak Dutta their guilt is only revealed through a vague 
project, inscribed in a vague temporality, to do some social work, it ap- 
pears much more difficult to bear for Anil Tanti. 


Upward mobility and guilt 


Anil Tanti is from an SC weaver community of Gujarat. His father was 
both a clerk for the village gram panchayat and a landless labourer while 
his mother used to work as a landless agricultural labourer. His education 
was much influenced by a local Dalit non-governmental organisation 
(NGO), and through his entire schooling he regularly worked with his 
parents in the fields. He started reading Ambedkar when he was in Class 
Seven and from Class Eight onwards he benefited from an educational 
programme scheme. According to him the goal of the scheme was ‘to 
promote students like me, from my caste, and they wanted us to become 
IAS officers and to get into positions of power and from there to influence 
decision making’. After his matriculation his wishes were to conform to 
the NGO’s expectations and he ‘wanted to contribute towards social 
justice’ by becoming an IAS officer. He thus left his homefown to do 
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his B.L.L.B. from a prestigious law university. The first years of university 
were very painful for him: he felt very different from other students 
during that period, was afraid to disclose his caste or his economic back- 
ground; he would feel like a usurper whose place was not in such pres- 
tigious surroundings, and would often cry at night alone in his room. In 
spite of his strong inferiority complex, he managed to obtain his diploma 
and started thinking about his career. Since he had grown up influenced 
by the Ambedkarite movement, he still believed that one day he would 
have to pay back his debt to the community. After graduating from law 
school and doing a short professional stint in a finance company, he got 
an opportunity to study in an American Ivy League university. Once 
back from the United States he gave up his corporate job and thought 
about a career in academics, as this would make it easier for him to ‘con- 
tribute towards social justice’. After a first experience as a research 
assistant, he abandoned the idea of doing a Ph.D. as he could not imagine 
doing such work all his life. He also gave up the idea of becoming an 
IAS officer. He then found a good job as a consultant for a big company 
in Mumbai and, at the time of the interview, he earned more than Rs 
100,000 a month. But even then he kept feeling ill at ease with his new 
position. He underwent real depression at that time and finally decided 
to consult a psychotherapist who ‘made [him] aware’ that he was feeling 
guilty for not doing anything to help his community. The psychotherapist 
helped him to overcome this guilt: ‘He is the one who made me aware 
that there was nothing wrong if I don’t tell my... if I was in the corporate 
world, earning money and not doing any social work’. In a way the 
therapist helped him accept his new position and understand that he could 
live his life for himself and that he did not have to carry the burden of all 
the misery of his people. Anil Tanti then bought a house for his parents 
far from the village, in a big city, and bought a photocopy shop for his 
brother who was a landless labourer. Since then Anil has scarcely gone 
back to his village and now does not want to return there any more: 


When I go back [the situation of the people there] is very bad and 
I am still...when I go back, I still remain... It is quite a contradiction 
in me. When I go back I still... As far as the higher caste people are 
concemed, I still remain as a lower caste person. Even though I am a 
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big guy in Mumbai where my caste doesn’t matter, when I go back, 
I become the ‘untouchable’, and that I don’t like. 


Anil’s case shows that there really is a strong social pressure for people 
from lower castes to pay back their debt to the community (or to the 
‘Dalit Movement’) and to be active in altruistic projects. Caste identity 
clearly remains very important, and Anil Tanti’s case shows that break- 
ing caste solidarities is seen as taboo and can lead to mental disorders. 
Mobility must be linked to a ‘paying back to the community’ doctrine, 
even if the modalities of this paying back are not necessarily congruent 
with the mainstream Dalit ideology. Every Dalit who makes it has to 
fight for the emancipation of other Dalits, even if this takes place with 
no reference to the Dalit ideology and even if it implies hiding one’s 
caste. It is very revealing that among the forty-eight interviews of Dalits, 
not a single one omits to address, in one form or another, the imperative 
to ‘pay back to society’. They have no option but to ‘justify’ their mobility 
in relation to this framework. 

Conversely, it is also revealing that among the ten interviews with 
people who are not from a SC background, at least four of them never 
mentioned any kind of social work or ‘paying back’ of any sort. What is 
more, their discourses are almost all marked with references to adjustment 
difficulties and difficulties linked to the sociological differences between 
the group of origin and the group of destination. The fact that these adjust- 
_ Ment problems are evoked more often than in the case of Dalits (almost 
all of the ten cases) can first be explained by the fact that they try very 
bard to integrate with the social group that corresponds to their new 
social status (while Dalits tend rather to remain among Dalits). But the 
most powerful explanation may be that, unlike Dalits, their ethos of mo- 
bility is not readymade or given by their caste identity. Their ethos of 
mobility is more unique in the sense that each of them tends to build it 
from various sources: they draw on their parents’ work ethos, on various 
ideologies of success and achievement that circulate in society, on their 
own experience, or on their own interpretation of the new situations they 
face. Their interpretations of the situation of uprooting that they have to 
face are much more the result of a Do-It-Yourself strategy than of what 
can be considered, in the case of Dalits, as a structured ‘body of ‘tech- 
nologies of the self’ (Foucault 1984). On the one hand the fact that they 
bear a lighter weight of guilt facilitates their identification with strategies 
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of individual emancipation, while on the other, the fact that the emanci- 
pation is perceived as a personal venture and not the venture of a whole 
social group makes adjustment problems more likely to arise and to be 
more acute. At another level it is also striking to see that among many 
interviews with non-SC and non-ST people the idea prevails, more or 
less explicitly, depending on the individual, that upward mobility per- 
mitted a readjustment of status: a social status readjustment related to a 
family story of initial downward mobility, or a readjustment of an exist- 
ing discrepancy between the caste status and the social status. Hence, 
the forces structuring the experience of mobility are quite different from 

those that shape that experience in the case of Dalits. 


IV 
Interrogating social mobility in the Indian context 


These differences between the experience of mobility by SC and non- 
SC people raise the question of the definition of social mobility in the 
Indian context. The co-existence of two kinds of social hierarchies (social 
status as defined by the supposed ‘ritual purity’ of caste affiliation and 
social status as defined by occupational prestige) makes the definition of 
social mobility more problematic than anywhere else. Thus it appears 
legitimate to ask: ‘Is it possible to speak of social mobility in the Indian 
context?’ or at the very least, ‘Can one speak of social mobility among 
Dalits?’ 

This subject was broached by some of my interviewees who happen 
to be social scientists themselves. As Raj Anand told me: 


The thing is that in Indian society the concept of social mobility itself 
has to be seen differently. [...] As a young Dalit, you're totally deprived 
of any sort of capital. And yet I achieved mobility. How did it happen? 
It’s very difficult to explain... [...] Your [social] movement is not taught, 
your icons are blacked out in the curriculum, you cannot identify with 
anything and yet you survive. How can you escape from this type of 
social exclusion? And yet we say that it is a class problem. So we need 
another approach. We have to completely change the paradigm in this 
matter... So you say I experienced mobility... I accept this in a way. But 
to have mobility you need to have a point of reference. And since ` 
I stopped comparing myself with the people from other castes, I don’t 
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feel I have achieved mobility. Because the way they live, their life 
chances, their world view, their icons, their movements, their people... 
I don’t find. actually I’m in their world. I’m in a lost world. [...] Eco- 
nomically there is some change. I improved a lot, but recognition is 
coming from the community at large, the society at large. [...] Look, 
sometimes I feel very alone. Because in academics, you have to have 
a perpetual development, in your concepts, your readings, your intel- 
lectual development... Now I have come to a level where I can’t go 
and ask anyone. Because I don’t find my equal. Earlier I had my guide, 
and my professor but now it’s over... he’s not at that level, and I have a 
different set of questions to ask. I can’t discuss with anyone. I can’t 
discuss with my colleagues because I know nothing will come from 
them. If I discuss with them they will discourage me only... So it be- 
comes a problem. On the other hand I cannot go and discuss with people 
from my community because they don’t have enough intellect to 
handle that kind of discussion. Sometimes it’s a very lonely battle. But 
when I join the movement, then I feel that Tm part of this larger whole. 
And they need me, and, you know, I can fight with this world. Because 
the people are with me. So I feel myself much more powerful than 
any other professional or researcher. I have acceptance from the people. 
People know me more. So that way it’s a totally different worldview 
which I have. 


In the way it stresses the ‘integrational’ aspect of social mobility, Raj 
Anand’s contestation of the concept of social mobility is quite revealing 
of ongoing debates. Achieving mobility implies first and foremost chang- 
ing one’s group of reference; but, according to Raj Anand, this change of 
group of reference is only possible if same ‘combined alterity’ (altérité 
mélée) exists between the two groups. A radical alterity between the two 
groups forecloses such mobility.” Raj Anand suggests that social mobility 
implies that the group of origin and the group of destination share a 
common set of values, cultural and symbolic references, though they 
might remain different in terms of social hierarchy. If the two groups are 
not integrated within a common universe, then there is no social mobility 


7 The distinction between ‘combined alterity’ and ‘radical alterity’ is borrowed from 
Joan-Clande Passeron and Clande Grignon (1989). 
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and only economic mobility stands as a possibility. Though such a view- 
point is fraught with questions, it is worth exploring its implications. 
In India the process of democratisation, as well as the parallel process 
of what Dumont describes as the substantialisation of caste (Dumont 
1979; Fitzgerald 1996), rendered economic mobility possible. To be con- 
sidered as both social and economic, it could be argued (as Raj Anand 
does) that the concept of upward mobility actually needs to be associated 
with concepts of identity transformation like that of ‘acculturation’ or 
even ‘Sanskritisation’. Social mobility can indeed hardly be conceived 
without a minimal identification with dominants, without a certain desire 
to become like them. Dalit ideologists were very aware of this and that is 
why, following the path traced by Ambedkar, they continued to develop 
an alternative moral framework upholding social mobility so that the 
struggle against caste oppression did not dissolve into individual tra- 
jectories of upliftment. Kanshi Ram (1982) stigmatised ‘chamchas’ 
(sycophants) and encouraged Dalits to ‘pay back to society’, while later 
on Kancha Ilaiah tried to revive the ideological content of the ‘Sanskrit- 
isation’ concept by proposing an alternative to it: ‘Dalitisation’ (Charsley 
1998; Ilaiah 2005). The proposed paradigm shift from ‘Sanskritisation’ 
to “Dalitisation’* interrogates the pertinence of the concept of social < 
mobility in the Indian context, but it does not completely contradict it as 
‘Dalitisation’ implies a certain transformation of the self concomitant 
with an improvement in social prestige. The only difference lies in the 
criteria chosen to assess this social prestige. As opposed to the traditional 
vision of social mobility where social prestige is an offshoot of occupa- 
tional prestige, the ideology of ‘Dalitisation’ implicitly defines social 
prestige by the degree of resistance to “Hindu domination’. In this per- 
spective the group of destination of the persan in mobility is not the 
traditional dominant group, but a group that sets an alternative criterion 


* Sudha Pai (2002) shows how Dalits in Uttar Pradesh had made attempts to rise in the 
caste hierarchy by ‘Sanskritisation’ during the colonial penod, before choosing more pol- 
itical paths of group assertion. Drawing on the works of Cohn (1956) and Lynch (1969), 
as well as on his own research, Schaller (1995) shows that strategies of upliftment through 
Sanskritisation are generally bound to fail and that the embrace of dissident ideologies is 
generally of greater efficiency. My ethnography reveals thot the concept of ‘Dalitisation’ 
is no longer just a political and moral concept: it can also be-used as a sociological concept 
to describe a particular process of social identity transformation. 
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to assess superiority and inferiority and that tries to impose its criteria 
on the rest of Indian society, notably by drawing on a vivid denunciation 
of caste domination.’ The situation is thus quite complex as there is both 
a wish to become dominant economically and socially and a reluctance 
to become like those who are currently dominant. Here the ethos of mo- 
bility is finally combined with an ethos of political struggle that is more 
or less explicitly inscribed in a counter-cultural project. As a consequence 
it can be asserted that the distinguishing characteristic of the Dalit ethos 
of mobility is ultimately to negate the idea of social mobility, in order to 
render mobility possible without at the same time betraying what Ilaiah 
calls the Dalit-Bahujan society. 

This is precisely the reason why one must interrogate the modes of 
commitment to the ‘movement’ that prevail among Dalits’ narratives of 
their mobility. One should not idealise this dedication to the movement 
as devoid of any self-interest and as pure resistance to upward mobility. 
Personal interests do not dissolve themselves in the assertion of the attach- 
ment to the group of origin. This ethos of dedication and commitment 
also disguises a position of domination among the Dalit community. In 
the context of a society still structured by caste, it is very difficult for 
somebody coming from a caste that is even now considered by some as 
‘untouchable’ to merge into dominant groups that are dominated by s0- 
called ‘upper-castes’. Breaking the bonds with the group of origin in order 
to try to integrate with the dominant group is a wager that can imply, in the 
end, more humiliation than symbolic gains. Therefore one can pose the 
hypothesis that these upwardly mobile Dalits prefer to be dominant among 
the dominated than dominated among the dominants. This is notably the 
argument defended by Nicolas Jaoul (2007) who shows how Dalit top 
civil servants in Uttar Pradesh started supporting the Ambedkarite move- 
ment only when the participation of Dalit politicians in the state gov- 
ernment became a guarantee that their commitment would not hamper 
their careers. Hence one could also say that the negation of social mobility 
has all the more value when it goes along with a prestigious social posi- 
tion. The negation of social mobility is a luxury that only the most success- 
ful Dalits can afford. It is clear then that the idea that social mobility 


’ This permanent attempt to define and impose alternative criteria of clasarfication is 
what makes the Dalit movement a ‘counter-cultural movement’. 
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cannot exist for Dalits is chiefly rhetoric. Some Dalits are indeed upwardly 
mobile along the social ladder of professions, they do gain economic 
and symbolic benefits out of it, even though their social improvement 
does not enable them to get rid of their caste stigma, so that they can 
subsequently still be victims of discrimination. The reason that leads 
some commentators to argue that upward social mobility is not possible 
in India is that it does not displace the stigma attached to the fact of 
being Dalit. 

These remarks, however, should not lead to the conclusion that the 
Dalit ethos of mobility is the only one people can draw on. In the case of 
the Izhavas, an ex-untouchable community now registered as OBC, mo- 
bility seems to be driven by a completely different ethos. This seems to 
be partly due to the specificities of their caste identity: 


Unlike Dalits who, paradoxically aided by separation from the main- 
stream, manage to forge autonomous identities and solidarity and find 
their own virtuosity in cultural arenas such as fashion and popular 
music, poorer [zhavas remain constrained to keep apart from Dalits 
and from arenas which would affirm or celebrate the labouring identity 
(Osella and Osella 2000: 249). 


The significant difference between my ethnography and Osella and 
Osella’s is that they analyse mobility trajectories that are not as sharp as 
the ones I study and that do not entail a secondary socialisation in elite 
institutions of higher education.'° It is nonetheless important to note 
the common point between the Izhava ethos of mobility as described by 
the Osellas and the Dalit ethos of mobility I describe: both ethos clearly 
imply a ‘total repudiation of their nineteenth-century selves, leaving them 
with an “identity gap”’(Osella and Osella 2000: 9). Izhavas filled this 
gap with a sense of themselves as ‘modern’ while Dalits choose to fill 
this gap with a sense of themselves as ‘dissident’. Both cases thus show 


how experiencing social mobility requires drawing on a structured cultural 


© Tt should also be noticed that while I draw on my interviewees’ narratrves of their 
mobility, Osella and Oselle mainly draw on a participative ethnography that allows them 
to go beyond a Hmited discourse analysis. It notably enables them to accurately analyse 
processes of ‘passing’ and ‘Sanskritisation’ 
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repertoire and/or on ideologies that define one’s sense of achievement 
and one’s conception of the meaning of life. 


Vv 
Concluding remarks 


Upward social mobility necessarily implies a tension between the group 
of origin and the group of arrival, and this can be considered as a constant 
phenomenological mechanism at work in mobility. But the experience 
of mobility cannot be solely explained by this phenomenological rule: 
experiences of mobility can vary a lot depending on the ‘cultural rep- 
extoires’ (Lamont and Thévenot 2000) on which people draw to deal 
with this tension. Thus the experience of upward social mobility among 
Dalits is structured by two different forces. There is first a tension between 
their status of origin and their new status that arouses a feeling of guilt 
and consequently the urge to get rid of the guilt Secondly, there is a 
particular Dalit ethos of mobility on which people draw to deal with the 
challenges that mobility raises. The particularity of the upwardly mobile 
working in the private sector is that this Dalit ethos is not as structuring, 
and thus the experience is comparatively more driven by the tension 
between the status of origin and the achieved status. This shows that the 
Dalit ethos of mobility is mainly guaranteed by various agencies of social- 
isation (student politics, unionism, etc.) as well as by the social control 
of peers. These two factors are necessarily more evident within academics 
and the civil service where caste origins are made public by the reservation 
system, while the stigma attached to reservations within the private sector 
and IMs and IITs makes them less likely to play a structuring role. 
Though there is no doubt that social mobility effectively occurs in 
Indian society, it remains legitimate to ask whether or not India’s case 
requires different analytical tools from those used by theorists of social 
mobility in the West. Indeed it seems that the sharp upward social mobil- 
ity of Dalits does not neutralise the impact of caste on their social iden- 
tity. On the contrary this article has shown that caste remains central to 
the experience of upward social mobility: not only does it compel up- 
wardly mobile Dalits to ‘pay back to society’, it also prevents them from 
being fully recognised by the members of the ‘approached group’. The 
situation is thus as follows: upward social mobility brings undeniable 
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and substantive benefits but does not fully liberate these per-sons from 
the shackles of caste. 

In the face of such an observation it can be tempting to assert that 
India is indeed a ‘closed society’ (Sorokin 1927) or a ‘hierarchical society’ 
(Dumont 1979), essentially marked by the fact that statuses are ‘as- 
cribed’," and that for this reason specific concepts are required which 
are different from those used to describe Western societies, characterised 
by their so-called openness or egalitarianism. But essentialising the spe- 
cificity of India by insisting on its uniqueness can be perilous for at least 
two reasons. First, and this argument is fully open to debate, it can con- 
tribute to make the dialogue of Indian sociology with sociological research 
in the rest of the world more difficult to carry out. Second, and this argu- 
meat is crucial, it could hamper the efficiency of discussions on the ‘caste 
and class debate’ by limiting the definition of social status to caste when 
social status is also marked by the prestige of the profession. The real 
challenge may therefore be to enlarge the debate on caste and class to 
that of class, caste and occupation. This last distinction permits us to 
grasp better the different levels of stratification in India by drawing on 
the three-fold distinction of Max Weber between class, status and power 
(though power is momentarily left aside in my proposition) as it enables 
us to take into account the fact that status is defined by two competing 
hierarchies: that of the ritual purity of caste on the one hand and that of 
the prestige brought by the occupation on the other. Even if these two 
statuses tend to overlap in most cases, it is nonetheless very important to 
conceptually distinguish between them as they are not valorised in the 
same contexts. The valorisation of status can vary according to the group 
of reference or according to the specificity of the situation. Social mobility 
along the ladder of professions may not erase the caste stigma in the 
cyes of people from ‘upper-castes’ but it does, at least, reorganise the 
stratification within the caste group; and in some specific situations or 
interactions it can also provoke the jealousy or even the subordination of 


" Hero it could be argued that the continuing caste status is in some senses achieved 
as it is voluntarily retamed as a symbol of defiance. But rather than speakmg of an achieved 
caste status, it 1s more pertinent to say that the caste status is re-appropriated with more 
reflexivity. there is a shift from a passive belonging to an active belonging to the caste 
group. 
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people from so-called higher-castes. These facts should not be under- 
estimated if one wishes to articulate how social mobility works in India 
with a broader theory of social mobility. 

The reason why social mobility is so difficult to conceptualise in India 
is thus not so much due to the fact that social scientists lack concepts to 
describe the uniqueness of modern India but to the fact that we still need 
to refine our understanding of what triggers the shift from a hierarchy 
assessed in terms of caste to a hierarchy assessed in terms of prestige as 
measured by profession, of economic resources, or even of power. Indian 
society is marked by this constant coming and going between different 
ways of measuring status, which is specific to the Indian context and 
needs to be better understood. 
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For a Sociology of India 


Satish Saberwal 


in conversation with 


Nandini Sundar and Amita Baviskar 





As part of an ongoing engagement with the sociology of India, CIS will profile the life and 
work of senior sociologists. This interview was conducted over three sessions at Professor 
Saberwal’s home, on 6, 11 and 26 August 2008. We also requested Mrs. Edith Saberwal 


patiently. We are very grateful to him and his daughter Gayatn Saberwal for carefully 
correcting the transcript 





Could you tell us something about your early life and your family 
background? 


I was born in 1933. I grew up in Calcutta and then, during the Second 
World War, as the Japanese advanced in 1941, my family (except my 
father) moved to Ludhiana to stay with my mother’s natal family and 
was there for six years. I matriculated there in 1947 and went back to 
Calcutta. My father was a businessman who stayed on in Calcutta during 
the war and made modest war-time profits. He had initially moved from 
Lyallpur to Calcutta spurred by my mother because she didn’t want to 
stay with her in-laws. Her father was an Arya Samaji and had seat her to 
school up to Class V. She had ideas of personal independence which 
were incompatible with the milieu in my father’s joint family. She went 
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home and told her father that she wouldn’t stay with the in-laws who in 
turn told my father that unless he moved out of Lyallpur, she wouldn’t 
go back to him. 





I don’t know why they moved to Calcutta, but perhaps it was because 
it had a Punjabi Khatri trading network. Someone must have introduced 
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my father to the jute futures market, where he was competing against the 
Marwaris who were far better set. During the Depression, he collapsed 
financially and had to start all over again. He didn’t have much judgment 
about the world he was in. My mother’s judgment was much better. She 
was active in the Arya Samaj wherever she was and it was basically she 
who held the family together in difficult times. My mother tried to expose 
us children to a variety of situational experiences. We spent many sum- 
mers in Haridwar, where she made the manager of a dharamshala her 
fictive brother. I remember also spending time in Mussoorie and Puri, 
apart from visiting places which had members of the family or family 
friends. 

I was pushed into situations of responsibility fairly early on. In January 
1948 or thereabouts we had recently returned to Calcutta. My mother 
used to-know an Arya Samaji Swami who had been a school teacher 
earlier. His son had migrated to California. There was an exposition of 
industrial products in Calcutta, where the son had come with his wife 
to display products. They were staying at the Great Eastern Hotel. The 
Swami asked my mother to contact his son, and I was then sent to meet 
him. I was only fifteen years old and had never been to a place like that. 
Later, the son came to our home and had a meal with us. 


Teil us about your early education. What was the medium 
_ of instruction in your school? 


In Punjab then, it was Urdu. I went to an Arya Samaj high school. Out of 
a class of forty or forty-five, two of us wrote in Hindi. My father must 
have had a hunch that a modern education was important. I had a series 
of tutors (who came home) even while in Calcutta. One in particular 
worked on English grammar. By the time it came to write the matric 
exam, I told the class teacher that I wanted to write the exam in English. 
He was sceptical and set me some questions to answer in English. 
I remember using the word ‘deposed’ in one of my responses. He asked 
me what it meant, and when I answered correctly, he decided I could 
handle English. 

When we left Calcutta in December 1941 to go to Ludhiana, I had just 
completed Class II. My school gave me a double promotion to Class V. 
So I arrived in Ludhiana and was taken into Class V. There the annual 
exam was in March. So by April 1942, over a three-month period, I went 
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from Class II to Class VI (laughs). I may have been able to cope because 
of tuitions. J matriculated at fourteen and graduated from college at 
eighteen. I did a Bachelors in Physical Sciences at St. Xavier's College, 
Calcutta, and then enrolled for an M.Sc. in Chemistry at the University 
College of Science and Technology there. But I lost interest and dropped 
out half-way in 1952. After I quit my M.Sc. it took me five years to 
decide what I wanted to do with my life. rd done moderately well aca- 
demically but the range of my social experience was limited. 

The family’s economic circumstances were quite straitened by then. 
I dropped out of college to work with my brother-in-law who had an agency 
for selling scientific instruments. Over the next three years, I visited 
every science teaching college in easter India, including in small towns 
like Dibrugarh and Arrah. For two years after this, 1956 and 1957, I had 
another job which included overseeing the printing of diaries and greeting 
cards. There for the first time, I learnt to proofread (laughs). I am notorious 
about organising—I got into all that during those five years when I was 
working in business organisations. 


What attracted you to anthropology/sociology? 


My becoming an anthropologist was a highly chancy affair—a low prob- 
ability outcome. The most significant thing in my life at this time was 
my coming into contact with the Quaker Centre at Upper Wood Street, _ 
off Theatre Road, Calcutta. The Quakers had established this Centre in 
response to the Bengal famine to provide anchor for their relief workers. 
After the end of the war they saw that there would be Independence but 
major political differences, and saw for themselves a mediatory role. 
When I got in touch with them, in the summer of 1951, it was a lively 
cultural centre, a beehive of activity. Several times a week, things hap- 
pened there, for example, N.K. Bose talking about his experiences with 
Gandhi or M.N. Roy speaking. An International Youth Association was 
active there. P. Lal, the poet in English, ran a poetry group at the Quaker 
Centre. Later he developed his Writers’ Workshop, an important element 
in the growth of English poetry in India. The Centre was very hospitable 
to such activities. 

It was at the Quaker Centre that I met a man called William Cousins, _ 
a sociologist. I had never met a sociologist before. He was a black man ` 
and was part of the Quaker Centre. He had spent time in East Pakistan 
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Satish Saberwal (R) with T.N. Madan 





before he came to Calcutta. They wound up the Quaker Centre in 1953, 
but Bill stayed on, with responsibility for organising ‘peace seminars’ in 
South Asia. I went to one in Bangalore at the United Theological College 
in 1953 or 1954. It lasted three weeks and there were some thirty people, 
including six or seven African students and some from East and West 
Pakistan. Each week brought in a ‘resource leader’. The theme was “peace, 
democracy and the individual’. I was all of twenty or twenty-one. It was 
an important experience for me and contributed to my later interest both 
in Africa and in conflict and the partition. I was curious about sociology. 
Bill stayed in Calcutta for three years (he married an Indian) and he 
loaned me books on sociology like the basic textbook, Social Life by 
Bennett and Tumin. I read whatever J could find in the field in the British 
Council and other public libraries in Calcutta. 

At the end of 1957, I decided I would become a sociologist and quit 
my job. What drew me to sociology was the idea that it was a ‘science 
of society’. I thought this could be a producer of miracles (laughs). I had 
no money and the only place I knew where they taught sociology was 
Bombay. In the meantime, Bill had come back as Advisor to the West 
Bengal government on community development. I told him I wanted to 
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become a sociologist but had no money. When we next met, he gave me 
a newspaper clipping of an advertisement—an American couple, Stanley 
and Ruth Freed, doing anthropological research near Delhi, needed an 
interpreter. Bill suggested that I apply; it would give me some experience 
in the field. 

Soon after, I came down with jaundice. A couple of months later, just 
as I was recovering, I got a letter from Stan (and Ruth) Freed asking me 
to see them. They lived in a village twelve miles from Delhi. They had 
me talk to some villagers and then they asked me to start. I told them of 
my intention to become a sociologist. Later I asked them, “Why did it 
take you two-three months to call me?’ They replied that when they first 
came they were objects of such intense curiosity that they had to spend 
all their time answering questions, so much so that they couldn’t begin 
their own research. Initially they had a lady interpreter. So my period of 
recovery from jaundice happened to coincide with their period of being 
under scrutiny (laughs). 

After six months of working with them, they suggested that I write to 
American universities enquiring about the possibility of doing a Ph.D. 
in anthropology. They gave me a list of universities to write to, and told 
me to contact them saying that I had no money. Stan and Ruth were 
anthropologists and the kind of experience I had with them made me 
appropriate for an American anthropology department. I got a teaching 
assistantship in Cornell University in a department which had both an- 
thropology and sociology. The 1950s was a period of great expansion of 
area studies in North America. I later asked Morris Opler at Cornell why 
he had sponsored me. He replied: ‘You had been working with Stan Freed 
for nine months, and he still thought you were alright’. In this period of 
expansion, they were willing to take a gamble even with someone as un- 
qualified as me. 


Did you have any contact with other Indian sociologists or anthro- 
pologists around this time? 


M.N. Srinivas had moved to Delhi around 1958-59. Before applying to 
the US universities, I spoke to him and told him I wanted to do sociology; 
could I join his department as a student? But his stenographer said that 
I could not do sociology because I had a science background. Srinivas 
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was a cautious man. He advised me to write to the Vice Chancellor ask- 
ing him if he would make an exception in my case, but when I asked if 
I could mention our conversation, he said no, the VC would think that he 
was encouraging students to break university rules. 

I also bad some contact with Inder Pal Singh who taught anthropology 
at Delhi University. I had heard of him because he was vaguely associated 
with SCI (see below). He was always friendly and supportive. Before 
leaving for the US, I called on N.K. Bose at the Anthropological Survey 
of India (ASI) and K.P. Chattopadhyaya at the department of anthropology 
at Calcutta University. They were genial and friendly, but beyond that 
we had no contact. Anthropology and sociology had a fairly low profile 
in Calcutta then. André Bétéille survived the anthropology department 
there. He was their star product. The ASI was a dead end. 


How did you meet your wife? We understand you worked on building 
bunds together? 

There used to be this organisation, the Service Civile International (SCD. 
They used to organise work camps where they brought volunteers from 
diverse backgrounds to do manual work together, hoping that this would 
improve understanding among the participants. Early in 1957, I volun- 
teered to spend three weeks in a work camp in Koraput district in southern 
Orissa. This work camp involved digging trenches in fields belonging to 
the tribal people there. Edie was in India then for a year. She had developed 
an interest in India and wanted to study Indian history. She also came to 
this camp. She spent a lot of time in Shantiniketan and Calcutta, 80 we 
happened to meet again. Ultimately, there were two marriages which 
came out of this work camp. 


Edie: A friend of mine said: ‘You innocent American. If you’ve never 
been to a work camp, go’. I was in Shantiniketan at that time. We were 
supposed to be building bunds. There were twenty-six people in the camp. 
The women were assigned to building cowdung chulhas (stoves). There 
were no Indian women, only two American women and Dutch and 
Japanese. An old Rajasthani farmer taught us to make chapattis—and 
we were in the smoke from 5 am to 8 pm. There was also a lot of scrubbing 
of bartans (vessels) by the river. The other American woman insisted on 
doing the manual work of building the bund and quit the kitchen. Later, 
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Indian women came. Women were confined to kitchen duty, especially 
if they were too weak to break the earth for the bund. 
I was there for six weeks. Satish came for three weeks. The work 


camp was badly organised. The dykes broke the next summer. I went 
back to the US in 1958. 


This was bhoodan country—the whole village had been ‘given’ in gramdan 
(donation). It was communally-owned land anyway, so it was pure fiction 
that it was given in dan. But the bhoodan workers active there did try to 
help the people. Our work camp was part of that effort. The whole of 
Koraput was bhoodan—it became like a bhoodan zoo. Many VIPs came 
to look at the work and at us. Annasaheb Sahasrabuddhe, a key figure 
from the Sarva Seva Sangh and connected with Vinoba Bhave, also visited 


the camp. 
When did you get married? Was there opposition from your families? 


Edie: We kept in touch with each other through letters, and finally got 
married in my village in New York state, in June 1960. 
Satish: There was no opposition from Edie’s family. My mother was 
distressed but my sister convinced her that even if I had married 
an Indian, it would not have been someone of whom she would 

have approved. 

Edie: (regarding her mother-in-law): We didn’t have a common lan- 
guage. She was a formidable lady because (she knew) God was 
on her side. 

Satish: She did havan (ritual prayer with fire) every day at home. We 
got a full religious training. By the time we were seven or cight, 
we knew all the steps. 


Having grown up in a religious house, what are your own religious 
beliefs? 


I began to distance myself by the time I was in high school. I got into 
trouble with my mother because for a couple of years I attended the RSS 
(Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh) shakha (branch). In school we got a 
new science teacher who was a pleasant fellow and persuaded me to 
attend a shakha. I picked up all their prejudices and spoke ill of Gandhi. 
This infuriated my mother. But we survived. 
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What made you work on the Embu in Kenya? Did being Indian make 
any difference to your fleldwork experience compared, say, to an 
American? How different was this fieldwork experience from the 
Punjab study? 


I was at Cornell initially for three years till 1962. I got a fellowship for 
the thesis work from the Ford Foundation, administered by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council 
jointly. It was meant only for American nationals, so I wasn’t meant to 
apply for it. But every year foreign students had to send a report including 
marital status. In my 1961 report, I mentioned that I was married to an 
American national. So US Immigration sent me a letter saying that 
I should apply for an immigrant visa or leave the country within thirty 
days. I applied for and got an immigrant visa. So I became eligible to 
apply for the fellowship. 

I thought an anthropologist studied societies other than one’s own. 
I thought if I’m in the US, I can get funding for working outside India. 
I had met African students. The 1950s was a period of struggle in Africa. 
The Mau-Mau movement had just happened amongst the Kikuyu. No 
professional anthropologist had worked on the Kikuyu. Apart from the 
writing of British administrative officials, there was only Jomo Keanyatta’s 
own account Facing Mount Kenya, written under Malinowski’s super- 
vision, but not based on fieldwork; it was more a personal representation. 
So my proposal was to work on the Kikuyu, bat Ford had also specified 
that I should be affiliated to a local research institute. The only one 
available was the East African Institute of Social Research in Makarere, 
Kampala (Uganda). They refused to affiliate me if I wanted to work 
among the Kikuyu. But they said I could work among the Embu. 


Were you inspired by a Third Worldist feeling of solidarity? 


Vaguely. We didn’t see much of that solidarity on the ground. The divide 
between Indians and Africans was sharp in Kenya. I was carrying an 
introduction to one Mr. Amin, an important lawyer, who was active with 
Kenyatta’s party KANU—he put us on to his daughter and son-in-law 
who were schoolteachers in Nairobi. They were very hospitable and we 
stayed with them. Their advice to us was that if you’re driving at night 
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and find an African standing in the middle of the road, don’t stop. If you 
run someone over, we'll take care of you. On the other hand, some Embu 
were also suspicious of Indians. I have discussed at length the nature of 
antagonism and how I coped with it (Essay in Stress and Response in 
Fieldwork, ed. Frances Henry and Satish Saberwal, 1969, Holt Reinhardt 
and Winston). There were two things that probably helped me. It wasn’t 
Just me, an Indian, but also my wife who was a non-Indian and a child of 
three months who lived among them. Parties of twenty-thirty women 
who would dance at political rallies would come around to our home 
and play with our daughter. She learned from them the KANU slogan: 
Jogo (Cock). The cock was the KANU symbol. Our daughter was soon 
waving her finger and shouting Jogo/ Jogo! like all of them. But the more 
substantive thing probably was that in effect we ran an ambulance service. 
We had an old Volkswagen and people came for help at all hours of day 
and night. We responded invariably. Usually it was women who were in 
labour and had to be taken to the hospital in Embu town. Word probably 
spread that we were helpful. We never felt insecure. We lived in an African 
area. Also I was going around talking to people in their homes, eating 
with them, drinking country beer with them—no Indian did that. I was 
generally seen to be different. 


How did you manage with the language? 


I had interpreters. I spent a semester in London learning Kikuyu at SOAS 
(School of Oriental and African Studies). I was the only student with 
Benson who was then preparing an English-Kikuyu dictionary. Three 
months wasn’t enough but I had two interpreters and could manage. 
Embu-Kikuyu is like Hindi-Punjabi. I spent eighteen months in Embu 
country. 


Was there a community of Africantsts you interacted with? 


Cornell had no African Studies programme, but the university boasted 
of being able to offer instruction on anything. So a course on Africa was 
announced which fell—by lottery perhaps—into the lap of Jack Roberts 
who was on my committee. He told us in the first lecture, ‘I know nothing 
about Africa. I do know something about the Indians of the American 
Southwest and I will talk about them. So you can learn about Africa on 
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your own’. Murdock’s book on Africa came out that year. Murdock had 
stopped for a few days in Arusha, at the foot of Mount Kilimanjaro, but 
he developed a set of categories and ran it through that enormous ethno- 
graphic databank which he had developed, the HRAF (Human Relations 
Area Files). It is like no anthropology book that you would ever have 
read. It had no central theme. 

I asked Morris Opler where I would find things to read on Africa. He 
told me to talk to the librarian, who was a Hungarian. The librarian told 
me, “We don’t buy books on the basis of what is taught but on the basis 
of what is published’, and I did find what I wanted in the Cornell library. 

During my three years at Cornell, before going for fieldwork, there 
was a big hole: I had no significant contact with any Africanist. To plug 
this hole, I arranged to enrol in anthropology at the University of Chicago 
for one semester. Apart from Lloyd Fallers, Aidan Southall was a visiting 
faculty member there that semester. Edie had been working in the Comell 
Law Library since the summer of 1960. I also got a grant from the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation. So I was able to mobilise resources to spend a semester 
at Chicago. 

By the time I returned from Kenya, Cornell had appointed Victor 
Turner in the anthropology department. I was fortunate to have him then 
as my thesis supervisor. But I was too far gone to be infected by the 
things he is best known for: work with symbols, dramaturgical analysis 
and the like. In any case, Vic and his wife Edith were marvellous human 
beings to know. 

I was back in Comnel] in 1964. My son was bom there in January 1965. 
My thesis was done by the summer of 1965 before I went to Edmonton 
but I revised it during that year in Edmonton before sending the final 
copy. I was at Edmonton for a year. After this, I was at McGill in Montreal 
for two years. 


Tell us about your writing on CIA involvement in academic writing, 
which had a big impact. 


In early 1967, the New York Times broke the story of widespread CIA 
involvement in social science research and in countless ‘cultural 
initiatives’. I would sit in the faculty club at McGill and read about the 
horrifying extent of penetration in academia: setting up front foundations 
that offered fellowships and then debriefing scholars and a great deal 
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else. That summer, there was also the Arab-Israeli war. Michael Brecher, 
who taught political science at McGill and had written the well-known 
political biography of Nehru, thought it fit to write letters to the editors 
in hundreds of newspapers and to MPs in India to try and influence Indian 
foreign policy to favour Israel. No one in India would have thought that 
Brecher had any connection with Israel because they knew him only as a 
research investigator. But Brecher was Jewish and was close to the Israeli 
political establishment: he had travelled through Africa with the then 
Israeli prime minister; his wife had been in the Israeli army. He claimed 
that he was appalled at India’s indifference to Israel, the new nation. In 
fact he was trying to advance Israeli interests while pretending to be a 
friend of India. J was very upset and argued with him and later wrote 
about it in Seminar in India. But of course Brecher never responded. 
Baldev Nayar, who taught political science at McGill, would come regu- 
larly to JNU (Jawaharlal Nehru University) in the 1980s. Once he said 
he had tried to track my piece in the McGill library, but the relevant 
pages in Seminar had been torn out. 

In December 1968, Seminar had produced an issue on academic 
colonialism, with a poser by me. The Seminar circulation manager told 
me that the American embassy had tried to buy up all the copies. There 
was a report on the Seminar issue in the New York Times. My father-in- 
law happened to read the report in Detroit and told me that he was happy 
to see my name in the New York Times regardless of the reason (laughs). 


Were you planning to stay on in the US or Canada before the CIA 
penetration issue came up? 


No, but I had no personal contacts among Indian anthropologists; I only 
knew Inder Pal Singh at Delhi University. While at Cornell, I had written 
to several people in India but got no response. In 1960 or ’61, I gota 
letter from Inder Pal Singh asking if he could spend a year in the US. So 
I asked Opler who said, ‘Oh yes, I remember him. Nice man, he could 
teach a course here’. So I wrote to Inder Pal but never heard back. In 
1967, when I was back in Delhi, Inder Pal Singh very kindly put me up 
in Gwyer Hall. I asked him what happened and he said, “The Head of the 
Department, Dr. Biswas, was about to retire and I wanted the Professor- 
ship to be settled before going anywhere’ (laughs). 
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When Oscar Lewis was in India, he organised a study of a village not 
too far from Delhi. He got half a dozen people to study different aspects. 
Inder Pal Singh was one of them. Oscar Lewis went back with the notes 
and applied for a grant to hire someone to help write the book. He got 
Victor Bamouw. The book was published as Village Life in Northern 
India. 

For the first generation of American anthropologists in India, it was a 
bit of a gold rush. There was great interest in India then. I asked Morris 
Opler how he had become interested in India, since his main work was 
among the Apache. Opler had been teaching anthropology in the College 
of Education at Harvard. In one of his classes, he had a student from 
India, Rudra Dutt Singh, from a village near Benaras. The students had 
to write term papers on socialigation. Singh asked if he could write about 
his village. Opler was struck by his description of Hindu society. About 
that time, Carleton Coon was doing a reader in anthropology for under- 
graduates and thought it would be nice to have a paper on India so be 
asked Opler, who wrote it in collaboration with Singh—Singh as an in- 
formant on his village and Opler at Harvard. On the strength of this pub- 
lication, and also his stature as an anthropologist, when Cornell was 
looking for someone to head its India programme, they turned to Opler. 
Opler ran a programme which offered fellowships. In anthropological 
fieldwork in distant lands, it is sink or swim. In fact, Cornell established 
two field stations in UP, one in Rudra Dutt Singh’s village in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh (UP) and another in Saharanpur district in western UP. 
Many Ph.D. theses came out of these two villages. Students at Comell 
were trained as anthropologists who could go and do fieldwork anywhere. 
Berreman was his student, as was Barney Cohn—they happened to come 
to India, and swam. 


How did you move back to India? 


Anthropology at McGill had a programme that allowed it to give faculty 
members a semester off to explore research possibilities in fieldwork 
periodically and I got my tum in the second half of 1967. I cooked up a 
research proposal, but the real intent was to explore possibilities of 
moving to India. 

The centrepiece in India was meeting Nihar Ranjan Ray, the first 
director of the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, who said they would 
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be happy to have me as a fellow. I applied and came back in June 1968. 
I was in Shimla for five and a half years. One of my problems was that 
I bad no M.A. in any subject, only a B.Sc. in Chemistry and a Ph.D. in 
Anthropology. Many universities had an M.A. as an essential qualifi- 
cation, 80 I wouldn’t even be short-listed. I have several stories of looking 
for a job. 

JNU didn’t have that rule. If I hadn’t gone to JNU, I might have gone 
to IIT (Indian Institute of Technology) Bombay. I had applied also to IIT 
Delhi but they didn’t shortlist me. A friend who taught there asked why 
and they said I was overqualified. 


Was Shimla a stimulating place? 


Anything but! Shimla at that time was a disaster as an institution. It has 
always had several strikes against it. First, weather—the bulk of aca- 
demics are located in the plains, and Shimla was cold and wet. Most Indian 
academics aren’t equipped to deal with that. Second, the composition of 
the fellows. Quite a few of us were refugees: some like Jit Uberoi and 
I were waiting for jobs and for an opportunity to leave; there were others 
who had trouble with their departments; the selection committee would 
have members with protégés without jobs: ‘Send him to Shimla!’ was 
their response. It was a grab-bag of fellows. Third, housing was very un- 
even. Some of these places had been meant for clerks. The Uberois were 
given a flat. Pat Uberoi asked the estate manager where the kitchen fur- 
niture was and he replied, ‘What furniture?’ The Institute committed 
itself to providing hard furnished accommodation: rooms, beds, wover 
cane chairs and a couple of tables, and with that we were supposed to 
cope with Shimla’s winter. Most fellows went away to their relatives in 
the winter and had relatives come to visit in summer. People thus spent 
eight-nine months hosting or being hosted. And since most people were 
quite insecure, they couldn’t run a productive weekly seminar. A few 
people would dominate. You use the term “Institute of Advanced Study’ 
and raise visions of Palo Alto [Stanford]. JNU also has set up an Institute 
of Advanced Studies but a former student who stayed there told me that 
it is badly managed and nothing works. We create these fancy things.... 
A university department has faculty and students can put pressure to get 
things done, but an Institute of Advanced Study is nobody’s baby. 
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How did JNU have a position for a sociologist in the history centre? 


It was part of the initial conception of the History Centre at JNU. It must 
have been Romila Thapar’s idea that they needed not just political history 
but also social and economic history. Economic history was already well 
developed. They hoped that by throwing in a sociologist something would 
happen in the area of social history. Romila had come to Shimla and 
later suggested that I apply for the position. Her interest in me was partly 
because of Africa, because she saw parallels between the structures of 
ancient society in India and some contemporary societies in Africa. Once 
I told her of the paper by Paul Bohannan on segmentary lineage systems 
and it fitted her work on predatory expansion among Aryans. She said 
she had a reader with this paper but hadn’t thought of the comparison. 


Tell us about your colleagues at JNU and the working atmosphere. 


My colleagues then included Romila Thapar, S. Gopal, Bipan Chandra, 
Sabyasachi Bhattacharya, K-N. Panikkar, Majid Siddiqui, Harbans Mukhia 
and Muzaffar Alam. Shereen Ratnagar joined later. Satish Chandra was 
on lien to the UGC (University Grants Commission) as Chairman. 

I cannot overstate the importance of the History Centre for the direc- 
tions of my later work. I had gone there as a tnbes-and-castes man, and 
I faced a milieu thick with talk of capitalism, colonialism, the working 
class and the like. There was a yawning difference of scales between the 
two levels, and it was up to me to find bridges between them. It was this 
challenge that led me to explore the sociological tradition as against my 
anthropological background. It invited me to think both on larger social 
scales and over longer time horizons. I read up on Indian history of course, 
but through Max Weber I began to read about medieval Europe also. It 
was a slow process but, by the time I was done with it, I could tell my 
colleagues in History that they needed to think in longer time periods. 
Most of them took it in good humour! 

My interest in communalism was re-ignited in reaction to the rather 
simple Marxist interpretation of my colleague Bipan Chandra. All this 
got me into a good deal of argument with colleagues and students in the 
Centre, and was itself a huge learning experience. Alongside this aca- 
demic ambience, there was also a micro-political context in the Centre. 
It was a very interesting situation then. In the mid-1960s, the field of 
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political anthropology was being created. But it was about small-scale 
societies, the politics of small groups. Vic Turner, my advisor at Cornell, 
had co-edited a book on political anthropology (Political Anthropology, 
edited by Marc J. Schwartz, Victor W. Tumer, and Arthur Tuden, 1966). 
I taught a course on social and political systems at McGill, which was of 
great value to me. Seeing how small groups worked was of personal 
interest to me both at McGill and Shimla and then at JNU. Academic 
departments claim to be non-bureaucratic. But at the same time if you 
want to control things, you can make a big play of being democratic, and 
develop a support base and direct the course of meetings. 

There was only one faction in the Centre then, those outside it just 
had to cope. There were three seniors—Gopal, Romila and Bipan. Gopal 
stayed at the India International Centre (in a flat), and Romila in Maharani 
Bagh. Bipan was the face of the History Centre on campus. He lived 
there. Gopal wasn’t very involved with the Centre; he gave his course 
and supervised a few students. Half the faculty were in modern and con- 
temporary history. Bipan would sit on all their selection committees. 
The strong impression outside the faction was that Bipan’s protégés would 
meet at his home before faculty meetings and decide what position to 
take. 


What were the points of conflict? 


One issue that came up in my third year—there was to be a Professorship 
in Intellectual History which this group decided to restrict to Modern 
Intellectual History. The big debate in the faculty was why the position 
should not also be open to ancient and medieval intellectual history. But 
it was earmarked for Panikkar, and to keep Suvira Jaiswal and Mukhia 
out. There was a lot of discussion, but you can discuss till kingdom come... 
I finally realised I had to work with people from ancient and medieval 
history and some independent modern historians to hold my end up. 
Bipan’s faction disintegrated once merit promotion started. He lost control 
because people became professors and did not need his help anymore. 


Did you teach students from both history and sociology? 

Some M.A. sociology students would take a course with me. Sujata (Patel) 
[Saberwal’s Ph.D. student] was registered in the History Centre. Anjan 
(Ghosh) sat in on my course but was registered in sociology. Later on he 
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began a Ph.D. with R.K. Jain as his advisor. But Jain went to the Caribbean 
and could not supervise him. Anjan didn’t take to the advisor the Centre 
appointed for him in Jain’s place. Many years later, he went to Michigan 
and did a Ph.D. with Nicholas Dirks. 


Would you like to comment on interdisciplinarity in JNU? 


A certain amount of interdisciplinarity was built into the structure of 
JNU, like my being among the historians, or a place like the Centre for 
Community Health and Social Medicine which brought together medical 
doctors with people from the social sciences. There was the whole School 
of Life Sciences which had various biological sciences in it. Within this 
structure, some interaction across disciplines would no doubt happen. 
But you need other structures and attitudes for the process to go very far. 

At Cornell, interdisciplinarity was the breath of life: At the work camp 
where I met Edie, there was a Dutchwoman who was a veterinarian, and 
who, after a stint in India, went on to do a diploma in social anthropology 
at SOAS, London. In 1960 or ’61, she and her mother were travelling in 
the US, and came to Ithaca to see us. She wanted to explore the possibility 
of doing a Ph.D. in anthropology at Cornell, so I took her to see Jack 
Roberts, who was the concerned person. He told her, ‘No problem. You 
can do a major in anthropology, a minor in South Asian Studies, and an- 
other minor in animal husbandry; then you can write a thesis on the 
place of cattle in Indian culture’. She could have an advisory committee 
with an anthropologist, a South Asia specialist and an animal husbandry 
expert. In such a context, students grew up taking interdisciplinary work 
as a matter of course. 

This doesn’t happen in India. I once sent a student to [the historian] 
Narayani Gupta who said to him, ‘You have to bring me a written letter 
from your supervisor before I will talk to you’. Later J came to know her 
fairly well. She is a very pleasant person. Her response was probably a 
form of self-protection because she didn’t want later to be accused of 
misguiding someone else’s student. The kind of fluidity you need for 
good scholarship just isn’t there in our institutions. I spent twenty-three 
years at JNU and, in those twenty-three years, the Centre for the Study 
of Social Systems invited me to give a seminar only once. And that too 
was because Anjan Ghosh was in charge of the departmental seminar 
series that year. 
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In the JNU structure, every Centre has its own advisory committee 
with two members from other parts of the university, and two from outside 
the university, all of whom are nominated by the Centre itself, For the 
outside experts, the standard qualification in the History Centre was that 
the person be so old and decrepit that they would never come to any 
meetings. The reasoning behind it was that no outsider should interfere 
in the Centre’s affairs. I once suggested that Sumit Sarkar [from Delhi 
University] be nominated as an external member to the Centre for His- 
torical Studies. A senior colleague of mine immediately saw red and 
objected: ‘No, no, we need him to be available for our selection com- 
mittees.’ The word of mouth was that they didn’t want Sumit Sarkar. In 
JNU, departments tended sometimes to become fiefdoms. 

When I had done my paper on literacy in India, which went as a 
chapter in Wages of Segmentation, I wanted it to be discussed. My hunch 
was that historians would not be interested. I went to Tapas Majumdar 
[an economist in the Zakir Hussain Centre for Educational Studies] and 
I asked if I could present it in his department Instead he persuaded the 
historians to have it presented in our Centre! The way our structures are 
set up, very few people grow up with the self-confidence to move inter- 
stitially and to work to change the structure. We do have our stars. But 
it’s difficult for us to have a large community of creative scholars, at least 
in the social sciences. 


Tell us about the origins of your long-term interest in comparing 
civilisations, contexts and countries. 


Comell in my time was wide open, and you could do anything, take any 
course offered on the campus, so long as you could justify it to your 
committee, so I happened to be exposed to a variety of fields. I had a 
major in anthropology and a minor in social psychology because of my 
concern with communal conflict. There used to be a year-long two-part 
methods course, jointly taught between sociology and anthropology. 
I also took a course in statistics, and Opler suggested that I take a course 
with Max Black on the philosophy of social science. I also took Robin 
Williams’ course on Parsons. In the course of all this, somewhere I picked 
up the notion of ‘field of variation’, possibly from social psychology. 
The notion of comparison arises out of a sense of variation in a body of 
phenomena. 
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Three of my studies have a comparative frame, but I did not start out 
with that intention in any of them. In Mobile Men, for instance, I went to 
Phagwara intending to look at the social consequences of small-scale 
industry. I did not intend to compare, but in the first hundred days of 
fieldwork, I came to define my problem in comparative terms. I have an 
account of the process in Encounter and Experience, edited by André 
Bétéille and T.N. Madan. Wages of Segmentation began with the notion 
that there is a social crisis in contemporary India. This in turn enlarged 
on a concern with communal conflict. I remember we had gone to visit 
my brother in north Bengal in the summer of 1979. During the long train 
joumey back, I picked up the newspaper. There was a report of communal 
riots in Jamshedpur. It occurred to me that this was a social phenomenon 
about which, as a sociologist, I should have something to say. Until the 
late 19708, sociologists hadn’t looked at communalism conceptually. 
Later, Ratna Naidu published her book on ethnic/communal tensions in 
India/Malaysia. It seemed to me that this was an important problem, 80 
I wrote this long paper on communalism in 1980. I had a sabbatical and 
spent it reading on Islam, about which I knew virtually nothing, and 
communal conflict. The resulting paper on communalism centred on the 
notion of culture, and religion as an integrator of culture. However, I had 
produced a highly reified formulation giving permanence to these com- 
munal entities and to conflict between them. 

I presented the paper on communalism at a seminar at Teen Murti 
hosted by Ravinder Kumar. Just then he was initiating a programme of 
fellowships there. He offered me one, and I thought I would use it to 
work on what seemed to me to be a ‘social crisis’ in contemporary India. 
My initial formulation saw it as resulting from the difficulties we [Indians] 
bad in working with institutions of Western origin. Some of my historian 
colleagues scoffed at this. They saw whatever differences there were be- 
tween India and Europe as resulting from colonial exploitation, indus- 
trialisation and the flow of resources out of India into Europe. Having 
read Weber, it seemed to me that major differences between the two 
traditions long antedated the colonial relationship. I thought that if 
I could establish these differences well before Columbus, my point would 
be made. 

The point of departure for me has not been comparison per se. Com- 
parisons followed from the way particular problems worked out. In Spirals 
of Contention, my initial question was ‘Why did we have Partition?’ 
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This is not a comparative question; it has more to do with conflict and 
interaction. That book was seven years in the making. I worked out several 
arguments, drawing upon a variety of materials. At one point, I asked 
myself why in the 19th century there was less of a critical tradition among 
Muslims than Hindus. (J.S.) Bandukwala [from Baroda] wrote to me 
once that in the 1970s he was outcaste (probably by the Bohra Syedna) 
because he had gone abroad. This kind of thing had happened to the Hindus 
in the late 19th century but had been resisted. I worked out a long argument 
but didn’t publish the essay. I was later able to use much of this material 
in the Partition book in the two chapters ‘Facing the Future—J and IP 
which turned out to be comparative. But this comparison was simply a 
moment in an enquiry that took many directions. 


In Wages of Segmentation, you compare the Indian and European 
trajectories of societal integration through political structure and 
religion; while in your latest book, Spirals, you develop the roots of 
communalism and Partition historically. In the process of ‘holding 
the course of two such complex traditions over long centuries in vision 
simultaneously’ what do you feel you have been able to gain meth- 
odologically, and what might you have lost? 


It was an afterthought to speak of holding two traditions in vision together; 
that was not the initial intent. I would call myself a ‘naive comparativist’. 
I have a question, it leads me to a phenomenal terrain. In that terrain 
there are various elements, some of which differ from each otber. I look 
for the origins of these differences and try to explain them. If this turns 
out to be comparative, so be it. 

In my case, what comparisons I published were really what I could 
get away with. I got away with two historical comparisons: between Europe 
and India, and between Hindus and Muslims, but I could not bring China 
into my framework. I had hoped to extend the Europe/India comparison 
to China and I spent several years reading on pre-modern China, relying 
on material I could find in Shimla, Paris, Leeds and Copenhagen. I even 
wrote a piece on the Confucian tradition commissioned by IGNOU (Indira 
Gandhi National Open University)—I don’t know if it was ever put into 
the syllabus. [Pointing to a lack of interest in comparison and a peer 
group for discussion]: There are people in India who watch the Central 
Committee meetings of the Chinese Communist Party, but when it comes 
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to long-term historical interest, there is a blank. Only Gin. Deshingkar 
bad been interested, and when he died I had nobody to talk to. I was 
scared that I would spend years and years doing something stupid and 
nobody would correct me. So I gave all my books and reprints to the 
Institute of Chinese Studies—at some point you have to cut your losses. 


How do you avold the danger of normativity—or should one even 
try to avoid it—while making comparisons? Comparative studies of 
India and Europe are always caught in a bind between saying ‘we 
had it too’ (for example, proto-capitalism) and claiming that we were 
‘different but equal’. What is your view on this? 


For me the important thing is the question; in Wages of Segmentation, 
mine was about the notion of crisis. I examine social entities; I look for 
differences, similarities, and their origins. I ask similar questions of dif- 
ferent phenomena. I explore them in a critical way and then let the chips 
fall as they may. 


Do you see yourself as adhering to any one theoretical stream—what 
has been your approach to ‘grand theory’? 


My work has been highly opportunistic. Between Africa, India, and at 
the JNU History Centre, there were sharp discontinuities. But I was 
fortunate in being unconstrained. A month after arriving in Kenya, I got 
a brief letter from my supervisor Jack Roberts. He said, “You wanted a 
fellowship and so you wrote a proposal. Now that you’ ve got the fellow- 
ship and are doing fieldwork, forget the proposal. You are there in the 
field; do what you think needs doing’. In Shimla for five years nobody 
cared a damn what I did. Then for twenty-three years I was one sociologist 
among historians who also didn’t care what I did and never pushed me. 

Through all this, I had an early sense of scale and enlargement of 
scales. There was a little booklet by Monica and Godfrey Wilson, The 
Analysis of Social Change, examining the changing situation in Zululand. 
Its central thread was that tribal relations had a certain scale, but govern- 
ment officials were introducing scales of a much higher order. This was 
an early example of attention to changing scales in social anthropology. 
Later, the Norwegian anthropologist Fredrik Barth edited a book on scales. 
The idea of scales by itself struck me as being important, so I kept re- 
turning to it, to the question of what happens when you have to handle 
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structures of larger scale. I wrote about this in Rules, Laws, Constitutions 
(ed. Satish Saberwal and Heiko Sievers, Sage, 1998). The issue of ‘struc- 
tures and actors’ was developed at length in my introduction to the 
festschrift for Shereen Ratnagar, Traditions in Motion. I explored how 
tradition and structure constrain you at the same time as they make you; 
freedom’ is the phrase J used then, following a historian of China, and 
I used it again in the Partition book. 


What are the intellectual influences on your work? Which debates 
do you feel your work has arisen from and fed into? 


I’m something of a cobbler. I have a question and I try and fit bits and 
Pieces together till I get a coherent argument. I chisel things here, cut 
things there. I have always had good cobbler friends; underlying it must 
be this shared cast of mind. 

Long after my thesis was done, I have gone back to the work of 
Victor Turner and especially his formulation on the long-term continuity 
of major traditions, as in the concept of ‘root paradigm’. I have also re- 
tumed repeatedly to C. Wright Mills’ The Sociological Imagination. Three 
things particularly: (a) his idea that there is aften a correspondence be- 
tween one’s personal troubles and public issues of the time—which can 
be legitimate themes for sociological enquiry; (b) his strong sense that 
social phenomena have a historical dimension; and (c) the appendix to 
his book, On Intellectual Craftsmanship, advising beginning graduate 
students to maintain a set of files around themes of their interest. Fol- 
lowing this, I have long had lots of files. which, at times, look like grab- 
bags of things. Ultimately they yield reasonably coherent arguments. 


In your work, the relationship between ideas and institutions has 
been central. You have repeatedly sought to analyse what happens 
when institutions and practices developed in a particular setting are 
transplanted elsewhere. This might include the practice of sociology 
and anthropology. How do you see these disciplines faring in the 
Indian context and how do you see Indian university institutions 
influencing the disciplines? 


In a lazy moment, twenty years ago, I made up a chart with three variables 
to explain the institutional variation in scholars (faculty and students) 
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being creative. The variables were (i) personal intellectual ambition, 
(ii) personal resource levels; and Gii) institutional resource levels. Each 
could be given a high or low value. So we can get a set of eight type 
situations. At one end [all three variables high], you get a breeder centre: 
an institution rich in resources which draws good students. Under these 
conditions, you can hope to generate productive scholars and creative 
intellectual work. At the other end of the spectrum [all three variables 
low], it is just a routine job, and people may try to make money elsewhere. 
I had descriptive phrases for individuals and institutions in each variant 
for instance, ‘pompous style who develops large-scale, vacuous projects’; 
‘lonely eminence in a remote outpost’ (for example, D.N. Dhanagare). 
Outside Delhi and the IITs, it’s very difficult to have a creative department. 
State politics makes it very hard. And it’s difficult to get good work in 
sociology in regional languages. I’ve recently had some experience of 
sociology translated from English into Hindi. An essay of mine was being 
translated by someone who was being paid fifty paise per word. If that’s 
the basis on which someone’s doing it (to supplement their income), 
how much time will they spend in choosing the right word? When it 
came to me, I was appalled. I’d used the word ‘manpower’ and he trans- 
lated it as ‘manav-shakti’? [power of humans]! ‘Fieldwork’ became 
‘kshetriya adhyayan’ [study of the area]. This was high-speed literal trans- 
lation, with no sense of context or critical judgment. Vast numbers of 
students who are reading sociology in Indian languages are reading 
gibberish. A critical audience is very thin on the ground in India. You 
can produce what you think is the most brilliant idea but it falls flat 

It’s also to do with the quality of our libraries. I remember that Cornell 
had very wide-ranging libraries. But our intellectual horizons are limited 
to India and the present. Even if someone is studying Europe or China, 
it’s only contemporary work. When I was reading about China, I had a 
list of fifteen books I had not been able to find anywhere else. Later, 
I spent a month in Copenhagen and checked the online catalogue of the 
Royal Danish Library. Out of fifteen titles, thirteen were in stock, and 
the fourteenth was on order. The thirteen in stock were delivered to my 
desk two days later. Unless we have strong libraries, how can we develop 
strong, wide-ranging interests? 

Outside Delhi and the IITs, there is no sociology department with 
more than one substantial scholar. Sukhdeo Thorat, now Chairman of the 
UGC and an old friend from JNU, nominated me as UGC representative 
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on the governing body of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences (TISS). 
The chairman of the board is Krishna Kumar, a senior Tata executive. 
Well, as Chair, he must provide leadership. So he made statements like, 
‘I want TISS to be one of the world’s top three institutes.’ I told him, ‘It’s 
a pipe dream. You can’t do it. You have no strength in the basic disciplines, 
only in social work’. Just then, the Tatas had given a large grant to the 
London School of Economics and LSE had signed an MoU with TISS. 
I said, ‘They'll take your money but you can’t look them in the eye be- 
cause you don’t have basic disciplinary strength.’ Krishna Kumar said, 
‘T agree with you completely’. To cut a long story short, there was a spe- 
cial meeting to discuss the question of having basic disciplines at TISS. 
The TISS faculty maintained that now the boundaries between disciplines 
had been abolished; everything is interdisciplinary. I asked, ‘How? Do 
disciplinary associations no longer exist? Do departments no longer exist? 
Have [disciplinary] journals disappeared?’ We had this long meeting, 
after which the director presented minutes to the governing body which 
said that the consensus was that disciplinary boundaries don’t matter 
any more! Krishna Kumar saw that this was out of line with what I had 
been arguing. So, I went through my spiel again. But Krishna Kumar 
also sensed that the social work people would ultimately have their own 
way. My term as UGC representative ended and I suppose the matter 
was Closed. There’s a certain stasis. One does not easily step out of line. 
One younger scholar said at an earlier meeting that it would be nice to 
have disciplinary departments, but at the next meeting fell in line with 
her colleagues. So even in a place like TISS, with exceptional resources, 
overcoming academic stasis is difficult. 

What pushed me to look at institutions was the European comparison. 
On the Indian side, there has been such a profusion of ideas historically; 
mention any idea from Europe and you can find a parallel in the Indian 
corpus. So it occurred to me that ideas need ballast which they get from 
the forms and institutions that embody those ideas. Ideas and institutions 
are mediated by individual experience. There are certain [feedback] loops 
between them. Once Id thought this relationship through, I’ve continued 
to repeat it. It is not just the institution; there is also the question of the 
quality of the institution. 
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Roots of partition 
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Satish Saberwal, Spirals of Contention: Why India was Partitioned in 
1947, New Delhi: Routledge, 2008. xxxiv + 203 pp. Notes, bibliography, 
index. Rs 650 (hardback). 


‘There is a good deal common between people in India and Pakistan. 
Why then did we have the Partition?’ (p. ix). This was a question that 
Saberwal was asked by a student of Punjab University, Lahore, while on 
a Visit in 2000. Ostensibly, the book under consideration is a response to 
that query. Or then again, it is more: a culmination, perhaps of his search 
for the ‘roots of crisis’ in contemporary India. Looking back, it seems 
evident that the reports of large-scale caste and communal violence, 
extensive mobilisations of labouring people in rural and urban areas, 
widespread gender violence, several pogroms and assassinations from 
the end of the 1970s onwards were all disturbing manifestations of 
recurring civil disorder sans a transformative agenda, and ominous signs 
of an intensifying political crisis. In an earlier work, Saberwal had invoked 
James Manor in identifying the nature of the crisis: 


‘One of the marks of the current troubles is the patent incomprehension 
of a great many political actors ..... For them, what has happened is 
unprecedented and unintezpretable, a set of changes that cannot be 
made sense of’ (Saberwal 1996a: 37). 
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Underlining this lack of ‘fit’ and the ensuing aspect of incomprehension 
within the crisis, Saberwal remarked : 


(O)ur crisis arises in a considerable lack of fit between the premises 
which have historically gone into constituting the precolonial Indian 
social and institutional order on the one hand, and those which went 
into the European social and institutional onder, on the other (ibid.). 


If the crisis had its roots in the difficulties of transplanting institutional 
processes that had been mastered in Europe, the persistence of ‘multi- 
ple codes of conduct’ (1996: 71-80) underscored the lack of a cohesive 
cognitive apparatus through which our social life could be mediated. 
Thus while religions and regional separatism gathered momentum in 
Punjab and Assam in the 1980s, caste and communal violence also escal- 
ated. A general sense of disquiet prevailed, leading Saberwal to comment: 


[That the difficulties are centred on the working of institutions of 
Western derivation, which have been implanted in India, during and 
after the colonial period: the state, including the legislatures, the 
bureaucracies, and the courts; political parties; universities: and myriad 
other institutions (Saberwal 1996a: 17-18). i 


While the techno-social order emanating from colonial governance had 
enabled an enlargement of the scale of social relationships to take effect, 
yet the mismatch and divergence between segmental jati codes, on the 
one hand, and impersonal norms and associated skills of social reproduc- 
tion, on the other, impaired the functioning of “megasociety’, as Saberwal 
termed it. The maintenance of enlarged social scales required the in- 
culcation of impersonal institution-building skills found wanting in 
the Indian context. This set Saberwal onto an extended historical com- 
parison of the emergence of the modern institutional order in Europe 
and India since early medieval times. An important contention he made 
in this regard was to point out that key elements of the European order, 
for instance, the Roman Catholic Church, or the terms of political suc- 
cession, were set in place well before the emergence of capitalism there 
(Saberwal 1995). 

Many years on, the ‘roots of crisis’ motif seems to re-appear within 
the present work as the intention to inquire into the roots of separativeness 
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between Hindus and Muslims through attempting a historical sociology 
of the social processes (p. 167) that led to the separation between the two 
communities and culminated in the Partition. What are the social roots 
of crisis in contemporary India? Why have Indians found it difficult to 
institutionalise social relationships and abide by impersonal general rules? 
Why was India partitioned? Impelled by his historical inclination, 
Saberwal has been a lone voice in Indian sociology in raising such large, 
over-arching processual questions that remain of the utmost imperative 
in the writing of the present. Given such objectives and the analytical 
frameworks through which these are explored, it needs to be acknow- 
ledged that the magnitude of the task that Saberwal undertakes in the 
work under review here is both daunting and unprecedented within the 
annals of Indian sociology. How he came to ask these questions has 
been recounted both in his earlier work as well as in the Introduction 
here. His self-narrative on how, starting off as a trained ethnographer, he 
set himself upon the journey that turned him into a historical sociologist, 
might hold useful insights into how the present inquiry took shape. 
Significantly, as he recounts, what sets him apart is his attempt to use 
the anthropological mode of inquiry to foray into the domain of history: 


My procedure in this enquiry has been one that J have long known: 
the anthropologist immersing herself or himself in a social field— 
and waiting for insight to emerge. In this case, my sources have not 
been villagers, or men in the street, but historians reporting on an 
institution, a region, an event, or a period; and the field of enquiry 
stretched back in time.... (Saberwal 2005: 12-13) 


Having trained in cultural anthropology at Cornell University in the early 
19608, Saberwal’s doctoral dissertation involved ethnographic fieldwork 
among the Embus of Kenya. After completing his Ph.D., he taught at the 
University of Alberta and McGill University, Montreal for three years 
before choosing to relocate in June 1968 to the Indian Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study in Shimla, India (biographical details from Saberwal 1996a, 
2005). This move enabled Saberwal to undertake ethnographic fieldwork 
in an emerging industrial small town in Punjab for a new study that 
focused on status mobility and caste networks among three lower caste 
groups, viz. the Balmikis, Ad dharmis and Ramgarhias. The first report 
on his fieldwork was carried in the important volume he edited, Beyond 
the Village (1972). Up until then, studies in Indian sociology had focused 
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principally on the village; appropnately, this celebrated volume heralded 
a shift away from this traditional locus of attention. Soon after, in 
December 1973 he joined the Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. The publication of his monograph, Mobile 
Men: Limits to Social Change in Urban Punjab (1976) followed. How- 
ever, his interest in urban centres was short-lived and ceased to grow 
after yielding another major essay on Indian urbanism, written as the 
Introduction to the special issue of Contributions to Indian Sociology 
(n.s.) (1977), thematising urban institutions and processes in India. 

An association with historians of modern India and their general in- 
terest in macro-processes of capitalism-colonialism led Saberwal to 
realise the limitation of the anthropological mode of inquiry based on 
“small-scale, non-westem societies’ (Saberwal 1996a: 169). In an attempt 
to build bridges with the historian’s concerns, Saberwal proceeded to 
develop a perspective on inequality, both under colonialism, as well as 
for the contemporary period. The essay, “Inequality in Colonial India’ 
(1979a) identified emergent patterns of secular inequality in colonial 
India, while another, ‘Sociologists and Inequality in India: the Historical 
Context’ (1979b) analysed the paradox of the claim by some sociologists 
that inequality was on the decline during the colonial and post-colonial 
periods, while others noted growing inequalities during the same junc- 
tures. He wrote: 


Conceptually, we had tended to implicitly equate inequality, a variable 
with several dimensions (Heller 1969; Weber 1958), with one of these 
dimensions that embodied in the caste hierarchy. Given this conceptual 
error, we were slow to notice that, methodologically, our fieldwork 
procedures could not register the modes of inequality emerging in 
newer structures of wealth and power, at supralocal—national or 
regional—levels (Saberwal 1996b: 171 emphasis in the original). 


In exploring the possibilities of an alliance between the domains of soci- 
ology/social anthropology and history, a second bridge he sought to con- 
struct was through the study of communalism. His essay ‘Elements of 
Communalism’ (1981/1996a: 119-42) provided an analytical framework 
for engaging with ‘beliefs, attitudes and traditions’ (ibid.) that worked 
as the driving force at the supra-regional level. As integral to his interest 
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in the historical roots of contemporary social crisis and communal con- 
flict, Saberwal recounts: 


Clearly communalism arose in social processes which ought to be 
amenable to sociological analysis. Religious beliefs and identities have 
been staple fare in sociology and anthropology and the associated 
prejudice and conflict are, at least in part, a face-to-face phenomenon 
(Saberwal 2005: 8). 


If Saberwal had already traced the roots of India’s social crisis to the 
inability to devise unitary codes of functioning for enlarged social rela- 
tionships and spheres of action, this problem was exacerbated by the rise 
of commmunalism or the congealing of religious identities as social identity: 


[T]he enlargement of scales, during the colonial period and after, has 
contributed to the emergence of communalism. Compulsions of having 
to cope with this enlargement have necessitated widespread redefin- 
itions of the boundaries of the groups of one’s allegiance (Saberwal 
1996a: 24). 


The communal redefinition of identities has confined communities into 
sectarian blocs impeding the advancement of an enlarged scale of social 
relationships symptomatic of modem societies. In the present book, 
Saberwal explores this dimension of the crisis through an argument about 
the roots of social separativeness among Hindus and Muslims in the 
subcontinent over the long duree, which finally resulted in the partition 
in 1947. Does this inquiry implicitly rehearse the two nation theory? In 
the course of his arguments, Saberwal’s standpoint in Spirals of Con- 
tention (SOC) is distinguished by closely tracing the patterns of social 
interaction within and among the two communities, particularly with 
respect to the resources they could respectively mobilise in the expansion 
of networks and impulses for secular institution-building, their openness 
to external influences, as well as the entrepreneurship of their respective 
leaders. The political manoeuverings which underlie the two nation theory 
take a backseat in this account. Nevertheless, his cleaving of the social 


1 In 1980 Saberwal along with Moshirul Hasan conducted a field enquiry of the 
Moradabad roots (Saberwal and Hasan 1984). 
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from the political domain leaves him vulnerable to criticisms of espous- 
ing an elite vision of this history. In particular, his emphasis on institu- 
tions and their influence in working as the critical nodes of separation 
(pp. 48-54) underemphasises the fact these institutional arenas harboured 
only a small segment of the population. In actual fact, religious ideologies 
spread primarily because they were able to successfully percolate into 
coping strategies at the every-day level of coexistence between commu- 
nities; in the space of a few years, in their unchecked exclusivist guise, 
such ideologies vitiated the environment by disrupting communal and 
social harmony. 

Saberwal’s approach has been to work consistently through conceptual 
models that abstract from the profusion of empirical details that make 
up historical reality, in order to offer concrete arguments on crucial social 
processes over time (cf. Saberwal 1969, 1976, 1996b). SOC is a densely 
analytical volume that combs social, historical and sociological literature 
for an answer to the question that this essay began with. It proceeds sys- 
tematically from a consideration of the medieval legacy to trace: ‘[T]Jhe 
historical roots of animosity between some of those who saw themselves 
as Hindu and Muslim, and the growth of this animosity, leading up to 
the Partition in 1947’ (p. xxi). 

The volume sets forth the history of divergence as it gets patterned 
through social organisations and their deployment of symbols, ideologies, 
agents, cultural and material resources and institutions towards the quest 
to enlarge the scope of social relationships between the two communities. 
Saberwal’s attempt is to identify and locate the social stents that have 
expanded, maintained or constricted the levels of mutual trust (p. xxi) 
between the two communities prior to the partition. While the elements 
of separativeness vary across time and are contingent to specific periods, 
it is Saberwal’s choice of elements and analysis in tracing the cumulative 
progression of social processes towards partition that makes for a com- 
pelling inquiry into this historical event. An enumeration of the salient 
features of his argument would be m order here. 

What characterises Saberwal’s work is its sociological focus. The use 
of a processual model allows Saberwal to systematically marshal evidence 
cogently in support of his argument. Paying attention to insitutionalised 
patterns of interaction between key actors and social organisations on 
both sides, and their use of symbols and ideologies (pp. xxx, 48-4, 
76—80, 160, 165), particularly, in articulating collective memories and 
narratives of the past and present, his argument provides a compelling 
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account of the processes that resulted in the growing social distance be- 
tween the two communities. Seeking to establish long-term continuities, 
he brings out how in the medieval period, on the one hand, pragmatic 
considerations led a ruling minority during the Sultanate and Mughal 
periods to frame non-partisan rules of governance such as the sulh-i-kul 
(peace with all) or the akhlaq ordinances meant to promote the ‘welfare 
of all subjects of all faiths’ (p. 7), while on the other hand, religious leaders 
like Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi sought actively to spread the message of a 
particular faith (p. 6). However, religious identities were bolstered not 
only by the work of such religious specialists but also by civil strife in 
urban centres like Surat (p. 12). Citing Susan Bayly, Amartya Sen (1996) 
too has emphasised the importance of factoring in the far-reaching role 
of both memories and an imagined past in creating enduring notions of 
victimhood amongst members of one community against the other. In 
the same vein, Saberwal has shown how memories of difference, anta- 
gonism or victimhood can persist over the long term if renewed, modified 
and invoked (p. xxx) over subsequent periods (1996a: 8). Commencing 
thus with the legacy of contention from medieval times, Chapters 2 and 3 
trace the trajectories of the creation of ‘megasociety’ in the 19th century 
among Hindus and Muslims under British colonialism. He indicates 
resources that are drawn upon or mobilised for advancement by the two 
communities. A discussion of the anxieties generated among the com- 
munities follows in Chapter 4. Delineating the actors and institutions 
abetting these anxieties, Chapter 5 sketches the congealing of religious 
identities in the early decades of the 20th century that led up to the divisive 
momentum of partition. The conclusion rehearses the argument and en- 
gages with the designs of elite politics before seeking an answer to the 
question whether partition was inevitable (p. 173). 

The 19th century discussion delineates the multiple sources of solidar- 
ity prevailing among the respective communities under British rule. The 
setting up of colonial institutions such as the bureaucracy, law courts, 
educational institutions, factories and commercial establishments, all en- 
larged the scale of operations, and required a commensurate expansion 
of social organisations. Saberwal notes how Hindus were able to mobilise 
entities such as jatis and sects and the necessary symbolic resources to 
acquire the skills and capital to advance in the emergent education and 
business networks within the colonial social order. In contrast, as seen in 
the example of the Deoband madrassa, Muslim efforts at the mobilisation 
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of solidarity and unity were largely framed by religious concerns and 
instruction. The impetus for setting up institutions of secular learning 
such as the Delhi College, founded by the colonial government in 1875, 
and the Aligarh Muslim school, founded by Syed Ahmad Khan (also in 
1875 to later become a college and finally a university in 1920-21), were 
few and far between (p. 56). Later, the 1920s saw the setting up, first in 
Aligarh and later in Delhi, of Jamia Milia Islamia as a nationalist insti- 
tution with the assistance of Gandhi and two prominent physicians Ajmal 
Khan and M.A. Ansari (p. 77). Yet, clearly the influence of Deoband 
over such modem institutions remained crucial. Thus in the competition 
for resources for secular advancement in colonial ‘mega-society’, and in 
comparison with Hindus, Muslims found themselves particularly 
constrained. 

Over the next two chapters Saberwal goes on, firstly, to elaborate the 
anxieties which came to haunt the two communities, and the processes 
through which divisive boundaries came to be reinforced. In north India, 
the cow became a potent symbol of Hindu solidarity through the cow 
protection movement, while the symbols of Ganapati and Shivaji acquired 
a similar resonance in Maharashtra. The Arya Samaj’s shuddhi movement 
led by Swami Shraddhanand sought to reconvert Muslim ‘deserters’ back 
into the Hindu fold (p. 170), while Haji Shariatullah (1781—1840) carried 
the message of ‘true’ (shariati) Islam to the grassroots in Bengal among 
the ‘nominally’ Muslim peasantry. Similarly, nationalist imaginings of 
a glorious Hindu past could only deepen anxieties with regard to the 
Urdu language. While the advancement of Muslims in modem profes- 
sional spheres was retarded by the preponderance of religious instruction 
among them, the symbolic desecration of public spaces through the delib- 
erate playing music before mosques, or kine killing in Hindu neighbour- 
hoods, kept these communities at loggerheads and eroded erstwhile shared 
social bonds. 

In the penultimate chapter Saberwal shows how ideological pro- 
nouncements by community leaders such as Mohammad Iqbal or Swami 
Shraddhanand only strengthened separative tendencies that had gained 
visibility in the 19th century. Social contentiousness played out at multiple 
levels: at the societal level conversion caused much heartburm and even 
demographic anxiety, as aptly illustrated by the publication of a book 
like U.N. Mukherji’s Hindus: A Dying Race (1909), which attracted much 
immediate attention in the Calcutta press. By the early decades of the 
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20th century, the instances of violent clashes between the two commu- 
nities had begun to multiply as bigotry became institutionalised. Addres- 
sing the question as to whether Pakistan was inevitable (p. 173), the 
concluding parts of the final chapter argue that the bipartisan mode of 
social development that thus evolved eventually effaced the secular sym- 
bols of nationalist mobilisation and shared spaces of trust between both 
communities. Seen thus, Saberwal argues, Partition seemed ‘a move, 
deliberate or not, to simplify the political field somewhat’ (p. 177). Did 
the Partition simplify matters in the successor states? Pakistan’s sub- 
sequent bifurcation and India’s continuing problems with minorities bear 
sad testimony of the answer! 

SOC remains a courageous sociological exercise; yet, some limitations 
remain. By privileging institutions and institutionalised relations, 
Saberwal adopts a holistic view that principally examines elite action 
(p. 130, 166). This precludes a consideration of the scope and practice of 
local rapprochement and tolerance at the grassroots level. Secondly, by 
focusing primarily on the social attributes of contention, the study under- 
plays the significance of political factors and issues of power and dom- 
inance that underlay the structuring of conflict and divergence. Thirdly, 
the British role in stoking religious antagonism through its population 
enumerative exercise in the Census, the first partition of Bengal and the 
formation of separate electorates in 1909 is underestimated. 

The final query one 1s left with is to wonder at what point do differences 
amongst communities transform into hostility and antagonism? However, 
it has to be acknowledged that Saberwal’s exhaustive research prepares 
the ground for such vexing questions to be raised. 
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Vazira Fazila-Yacoobali Zamindar, The Long Partition and the Making 
of Modern South Asia: Refugees, Boundaries, Histories. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2007. xiv + 288 pp. Tables, figures, plates 
map, notes, glossary, bibliography, index. $ 50.00 (hardback). 


For long, partition historiography has been confined to an analysis of the 
politics that resulted in the bifurcation in 1947. Customarily, these reviews 
of partition start from the events of 1937 and end in 1947, focusing pri- 
marily on deliberations of the three key players involved—the British 
administration, the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League. 
This focus on events leading until partition, therefore neglects its after- 
_ math. More recent historiography of this period has, however, focused 
not merely on the underlying political manoeuvrings but has been con- 
cerned with presenting an unraveling of the violent events of the partition 
and their impact on the lives of the people who, as a result, were either 
displaced or rendered as refugees on either side of the border. Vazira 
Zamindar carries partition historiography beyond an analysis of politics 
and a documentation of physical violence through her focus on what 
she terms ‘bureaucratic violence’ involved in the drawing of ‘political 
boundaries and nationalising identities that became in some lives, 
interminable’ (p. 2). 

7amindar’s book thus contributes to this genre of partition historiog- 
raphy. As she states, the purpose of her research is not to add to the stud- 
ies on why partition happened, but rather ‘to clarify, with a focus on 
north Indian Muslim families, the postcolonial burden of Partition’ 
(p. 3). In doing so, by seeking to show how the bureaucratic tools of the 
state were used to inscribe or deny nationality and the status of citizenship 
to people caught up in the violent conflict, the study extends the notion 
of politics involved in understanding the impact of the partition in inter- 
esting ways. By analysing the introduction of permits, passports and the 
application of the Evacuee Property Law, Zamindar shows how the notion 
of citizenship and national boundaries demarcating the inclusion/ex- 
clusion of people and territories were much influenced by the exodus 
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that ensued with partition. Crucial state decisions on who was entitled to 
receive help from official sources thus determined eventually who could 
stake inclusive claims as citizens. Those excluded from the ambit of re- 
habilitation policies, or those at whose cost the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons was made possible as per the Evacuee Property legislation, were 
now classified as ‘aliens’. Privileging the respective majorities on both 
sides, categories of classification in official correspondence on the Indian 
side clubbed ‘non-Muslim’ refugees as ‘displaced persons’, while ‘Muslim 
refugees’ were described as dispossessed ‘evacuees’: tragically the pro- 
cess was mirrored with similar institutional biases getting reinforced 
against Hindus in Pakistan. 

In particular, Zamindar’s study focuses on the plight of north Indian 
Muslims, who found neither acceptance nor rehabilitation in Pakistan, 
nor were they made to feel welcome for staying in India, where unfortu- 
nately, their religious identity has, ever since, been sufficient to doubt 
their loyalty to the nation. Further, the Evacuee Property Law meant that 
their property held significance for its use in rehabilitating incoming 
‘non-Muslim’ refugees from Pakistan. It is in this process of marking 
‘citizens’ or ‘aliens’, and within the conflicting pull of rival ‘national’ 
claims on and against individuals caught in the turbulence of history that 
many divided families were created. Zamindar uses oral testimonies of 
such families along with important archival sources from both India and 
Pakistan to present this most interesting account of how the partition 
affected the making of citizens in both the countries. The first two chapters 
deal with the exodus of Muslims from Delhi, and of Hindus from Karachi, 
respectively. Besides analysing the well-known factors that compelled 
this migration, she underlines the role of the state in abetting this process 
of forced migration through providing crucial economic ‘incentives’ such 
as accommodation/property given to incoming refugees. On either side, 
this exodus had a far-reaching impact by providing the setting for sub- 
sequent policies on the introduction of permits (1948), the Evacuee Pro- 
perty Law (1949) or the introduction of passparts (1952). These latter 
developments are an-alysed in the rest of the book. 

Chapter 3 deals with permits, a system introduced by the Indian gov- 
emment to stop Muslims from returning to India. Zamindar’s study brings 
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out that the reverse exodus of Muslims was not at all of alarming pro- 
portions as was sought to be projected by the Indian government, yet 
this measure was primarily introduced to ensure that ‘non-Muslim’ 
(read Hindu) refugees, who were rehabilitated in abandoned Muslim 
houses, would not be rendered homeless. The permit system thus marked 
the first moves towards creating Indian citizens for these were the first 
citizenship provisions being introduced, prior to the framing of the Con- 
stitution of India. The discussion of the administration of the Evacuee 
Property Law in Chapter 4 shows the processes through which the state 
marked out its territory, citizens and belongings. The issue of passports 
is the focus of Chapters 5 and 6. Passports were introduced by Pakistan 
to check the Muslim exodus from India. Here Zamindar shows how pass- 
ports became the final marker of citizenship that sealed the fates of many 
lives by creating divided families. The many bureaucratic hurdles in 
claiming citizenship also created the category of the ‘stateless’ individuals. 
Evidently, citizenship was a ‘privilege’ seemingly more open to some 
than others; women and minors were, in particular, dependent on the 
mercies of the ‘benevolent’ state. 

Based as it is on research across national frontiers that were being put 
in place, Zamindar’s study also brings out how each act in India was 
mirrored by a parallel ‘counter’ measure in Pakistan; thus the two nations 
and their respective nationalities were created in fundamental opposition 
to each other. This left the plight of Muslims in India uncertain, for while 
the claims of Hindus and Sikhs from west Pakistan and their citizenship 
was not questioned, that of Muslims, whether they had returned from 
Pakistan or those choosing to stay on in India, was held under suspicion. 
Having focused on north Indian Muslim families and the aftermath of 
the partition on the north western frontier, the author mentions the need 
for similar research on the eastern borders. Further, the plight of Hindus 
and Sikhs who chose to remain in Pakistan is only briefly discussed. 

In sum, basing itself on rich archival sources and oral testimonies, 
the book presents hitherto unexplored aspects and suggests new directions 
that partition historiography needs to consider. 


Research Scholar PALLAVI CHAKRAVARTY 
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Dietrich Reetz, Islam in the Public Sphere: Religious Groups in India, 
1900-1947. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006. xv + 379 pp. 
Tables, figures, notes, appendices, glossary, bibliography, index. 
Rs 650 (hardback). 


The book under review is based on a detailed study of different Islamic 
groups and their traditions that developed and found articulation in the 
emerging public sphere in colonial India. Reetz’s study makes creative 
use of the concept of public sphere to offer a comparative analysis of di- 
verse positions taken by Islamic groups to understand the political and 
public impact of the reformist and revivalist traditions on South Asian 
Islam. 

Exploring the evolution of this concept, Reetz moves beyond the 
Habermasian formulation, which remained largely focused on the role 
played by the bourgeoisie in creating a reasoned public arena in Europe. 
However, using the category both as a normative concept and a descriptive 
category, Reetz stresses the elements of participation and ‘publicness’ 
in its emergence and operation, and uses it to study Islamic activists and 
their movements in India. Elaborating, Chapter 2 examines four forms 
of Islamic activism in north India from the early 20th century, namely, 
Islamic mass activism, educational movements around Islam, Islamic 
sectarian and revival movement and Muslim political parties. Chapter 3 
explores contested discourses within Islam during this period to evaluate 
the relationship between the issues and forms of public interventions 
over religious issues. While acknowledging the worldliness of Islamic 
interventions, Reetz algo stresses that Islamic reforms retained a tran- 
scendental religious dimension. What emerges from the study is the 
diversity in the way religious discourse was understood: while divergence 
cohered around the meanings of reform (islah), the place of independent 
reasoning (ijtihaad), the principle of monism and, most crucially, the 
role of the ulema, both remained deeply contested. Some of the major 
concems to dominate Islamic reformist discourse were the focus on the 
Quran and the Prophet’s pronouncements (hadith/sunna) and the concern 
to fight atheism, materialism and intemal divisions within the Islamic 
community. Reetz’s account brings out how lines of intervention pro- 
ceeded through a variety of means such as disputations, fatwas, proces- 
sions, public meetings, with legal battles in British courts being often 
used to settle controversies-among contesting religious groups. Over time, 
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this resulted in what Reetz terms the ‘modernization and professional- 
ization of the propagation process’ that included the use of printed pub- 
lications (pp. 165—66). Alongside such processes of modernization, 
between 1910-30, religious activities began to take a violent communal 
turn. Reetz relates this rise in militancy to the mounting pressure on 
Muslim minority rights in colonial India, and nghtly points out that the 
hardening of sectarian radicalism needs to be understood in relation to 
the hardening of political positions between the Congress and the Muslim 
League. 

Further in Chapter 4, Reetz highlights how the coming of print, asso- 
ciational politics, elections and modern courts crucially set the conditions 
for the use of Islamic activism to create political meanings and a record 
of public actions. He also points how religious groups intervened in the 
social sector, particularly in the fields of education, law and social wel- 
fare. If such public activism by religious scholars was aimed at defining 
the contours of a redefined Islamic system for Muslims in India, it also 
marked the growth of a pan-Islamic, ‘global’ solidarity in defence of the 
Khilafat. Reetz suggests that pan-Islamism emerged through the apparent 
parallels between the momentum of events defining regional public arenas 
in India and developments in the wider Islamic world that seemingly 
opened possibilities of cross-continental alliances among Muslims based 
on their opposition to western colonial rule. 

In thematising emerging notions of social commitment im this new 
society, Chapter 5 studies the intervention of Islamic religious groups in 
the social sector, particularly, in the fields of education, law and welfare; 
an important feature of this trend was the uniform emphasis on the cre- 
ation of an ideal community based on prophetic traditions of emulation 
over which, however, no consensus could prevail among the ulernas. 
Other prominent shared features were the emphasis on the role of women 
as ideal mothers and virtuous wives, and the moral premium placed on 
thrift and economy, especially on expenditure on ceremonies. All this 
indicated that the debates around religion were also attempts to engender 
an alternative moral order and new modes of living. 

Reetz argues that such activities of Islamic groups created a sub-sector 
of the public sphere that he defines as a distinctly Islamic sphere, but he 
quickly acknowledges that in addition to religious debates, this sphere 
also formed the site of negotiation of non-religious interests among Muslim 
elites. Religious activity, thus, was often a convenient cover for public 
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and political activity that was not allowed by the colonial state. However, 
critically Reetz argues that Islamic groups on the subcontinent embraced 
modernity, without actually developing their own programme to shape 
modernity (p. 309). Therefore, Islamic activism in colonial India should 
not be understood as flowing from an Islamic project of modernity, even 
as it must be noted that this participation by Islamic groups in the public 
sphere was achieved only through compromises on a strong religious 
agenda. However, this description perhaps needs to be nuanced and pro- 
blematised as it seems to work very much within the tradition-modesmity 
binarist opposition. In fact, it needs to be highlighted here that in the 
preceding decades of the 19th century, the contours of the new emerging 
public sphere had been shaped by the debate and participation by religious 
groups, rather than vice-versa. Simultaneously, neither does it seem that 
these developments can be adequately explained within a narrative of an 
alternative modernity; rather we need to recogmse the dynamic role played 
by religious actors in selectively appropriating aspects of modernity. 
Islamic groups, thus, did not remain secluded but were actively involved 
in developing a variety of responses and shaping the public sphere in 
colonial India. 

In acknowledging that religious debate was often a useful way to or- 
ganise political activity that was not otherwise allowed, Reetz is able to 
use the concept of the public sphere to analyse non-conventional political 
actors such as religious activists. While extending the reach of religious 
groups, these public sphere activities also introduced elements of com- 
petition and public representation to Islamic religious discourse. And 
yet, a major limitation of Reetz’s work is that he does not consider reli- 
gious discourse that went to form an important aspect of Urdu literary 
genres and texts, as for instance, Hali’s Musaddas, or the novels of 
Halim Sharar or Nazir Ahmad. It is only by exploring these mutually 
entangled histories of what can be said to constitute ‘Islamic discourse’ 
that we can arrive at an understanding of the multiplicities making up 
Islam in South Asia. 

While offering concluding remarks on the Islamic consolidation in 
post-1970s Pakistan, Reetz points to issues af regional conflict, Cold 
War politics and government policies as crucial factors in the rise of 
Islamic revivalism (p. 306). Thus there seems no apparent linear con- 
nection and continuity between the beginning of these movements before 
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Independence and the current state of Islamic activism and militancy in 
South Asia. It is therefore important to delineate this earlier phase of 
Islamic resurgence in more specific and critical terms, rather than seeking 
to place it in the linear narrative of the spread of Islamic revivalism. 

Overall, this book is a welcome addition to the rich historiography on 
South Asian Islam. With its detailed analysis of rare and extensive archival 
material, this book will contribute to a more nuanced understanding 
of the diverse meanings and the trajectory of South Asian Islam in the 
20th century. 


Research Scholar RAZAK KHAN 
University of Delhi 


Jyotirmaya Sharma, Terrifying Vision: M.S. Golwalkar, The RSS and 
India. New Delhi: Viking/ Penguin, 2007. xliv + 139 pp. Notes, index. 
Rs 295 (hardback). 


Acknowledged as the key ideologue of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS), Madhav Sadashiv Golwalkar remained its leader for thirty-three 
years, between 1940-73. In addition, he also mentored its major affiliates 
such as the Bharatiya Jana Sangh (which subsequently morphed into 

the Bharatiya Janata Party) and the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, and thus 
played a key role in establishing the ideological platform of the Sangh 
Parivar. Addressed fondly by his disciples as Golwalkar guruji, this en- 
igmatic figure was thus undoubtedly the definitive architect of the Sangh’s 
destiny in post-Independence India. The RSS initiated a year-long cele- 
bration to commemorate his foundational contributions in 2006, his birth 
centenary year. Apparently written in response to these recent acts of 
veneration, Jyotirmaya Sharma’s account draws upon the recently pub- 
lished twelve volume set of Golwalkar’s collected works to offer glimpses 
of his vision for the RSS and the Indian nation. Notwithstanding the 
repeated emphasis on sanskriti (culture) and dharma (spirituality), 
Sharma shows how Golwalkar’s vision as well as that of the RSS remained 
fundamentally a political one that can only be understood as an organ- 
ised and deliberate effort to restructure the social, cultural and political 
contours of collective and public life in India. Framing his argument on 
Golwalkar’s worldview in four pithy chapters, Sharma emphasises that, 
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inspired chiefly by 18th and 19th century constructions of Hinduism and 
the similarly recent political ideology of nationalism, Golwalkar’s be- 
liefs comprised little that could be called distinctly or ‘authentically’ 
indigenous. 

Titled “They are Incomplete, Uncultured and Demonic’, Chapter 3 
discusses Golwalkar’s prime bete noire and ‘permanent’ enemy (the other 
being politics, see p. 16), namely, the Muslims. It explores how this 
community was typecast in the mould of being perpetual traitors, and as 
solely responsible for the ‘greatest’ act of betrayal in allowing the mother- 
land to be sundered to create Pakistan. That such assumptions are common 
currency among Sangh members is well-known; interestingly, Golwalkar’s 
views on the Muslim ‘menace’ were well formed even before he joined 
the Sangh (pp. 67-68). Evidently, within such exclusionist parameters, 
only Hindus could claim to be the true constituents of the Indian nation. 
Further, making an interesting comparative point, Sharma explains how 
unlike Savarkar, Golwalkar desisted from defining a Hindu, presumably 
because he could sense that going beyond the assertion of the primacy of 
Hindus as ‘owners’ of the nation, would unleash ‘the demon of diversity 
and plurality’ (p. 46). 

Golwalkar’s life-long adherence to a belief in the chaturyavarna order 
is well-known; further he saw his version of nationalism that imagined 
the nation as an immutable and eternal Hindu rashtra as being counter- 
posed to the territorial nationalism of the Congress. In Golwalkar’s view, 
the Hindu rashtra was, at once, the purryabhoomi (the sacral land), matri- 
bhoomi (motherland), pitrubhoomi (fatherland), dharmabhoomi (the land 
of one’s pieties), karmabhoomi (the land of an individual’s actions) and 
mokshabhoomi (the land of an individual’s salvation, see p. 59). The 
Sangh’s aim was to disseminate this vision of Hindu rashtra to find fearless 
acceptance and adherents among the Hindu masses. Further, within Sangh 
discourse, true rashtrabhaki (patriotism) calls for an effacing of individ- 
ual identity to merge with the collectivity, a process which Golwalkar 
evocatively compares to proceeding just as ‘salt dissolves in water’. Rein- 
forcing this, the organisational discourse of the RSS is marked by a strong 
attack against western (read alien) individualism, typically represented 
as the Other of Hindu sanskriti. 

The final chapter incisively analyses the modalities through which 
the Sangh carried out its aims to craft a cadre of committed swayamsevaks 
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(volunteers) to advance its openly-admitted project of social engineering 
or manushya nirmaan. The Sangh’s mission was to disseminate appropriate 
values through its shakhas and to instil] a love for the motherland in 
every Hindu heart to belp build ‘character’ and the Hindu nation, as en- 
shrined in Golwalkar’s vision. Interestingly, such character-building exer- 
cises never included a critical engagement with political and economic 
issues; in fact as the frustratingly uniform answers by swayamsevaks to 
most questions show, the inculcation of any independent intellectual 
capacities went quite against the grain of the RSS discipline. While all 
Hindus were potential swayamsevaks, Golwalkar’s ambition was to train 
some carefully into ideologue functionaries or pracharaks, typically 
single men, who would grimly shun all forms of attachment such as 
marriage, 80 as to devote their lives to the exclusivist vision of the Hindu 
rashtra. While this would explain the basis of the Sangh’s projected 
‘unworidly’ disenchantment towards current social problems or general 
political issues, the true measure of the Sangh’s terrifying vision can be 
gauged from the guidelines handed out to swayamsevaks in the important 
meeting in Sindi in March 1954, which exhorted them thus: 


The way the Sangh keeps you, you will remain. If it kills, you will 
die. You will not even ask, what did I do to deserve this? You must not 
even entertain this thought (Volume 2, Golwalkar, Complete Works, 
cited by Sharma, p. 104). 


Clearly, the Sangh thus aspired to assert its designs over every aspect 
of social existence through such strategies of individual indoctrination 
among its adherents. Interestingly, however, the interventionist intentions 
of the RSS are amply bome out by the fact that accounts of several Sangh 
chintan baithaks (intellectual gatherings) as well as many of Golwalkar’s 
speeches (see especially Volumes 3, 5 and 6, Collected Works) are replete 
with references to topical problems and international political issues; 
consequently, the Sangh’s lofty pronouncements of being disinterested 
in politics and power certainly do not hold ground. 

A key issue in any discussion on the Sangh remains as to whether one 
can ultimately identify an ideological core of consistent beliefs evolving 
from among the variegated pronouncements of its public functionaries 
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over time. Typically, the Sangh has projected itself as a polyphonic public 
presence, intended not to further a democratic politics but, rather, to ad- 
vance an opportunistic strategy of a perpetually pragmatic double-speak. 
Such a strategy allowed the Sangh to survive the unsettling conditions in 
the aftermath of Gandhi’s murder at the hands of one of its pracharakas. 
In dealing with the social boycott it faced in the decades after Gandhi’s 
assassination, the Sangh incorporated Gandhi among its pantheon of 
heroes, even though invective against the Mahatma continued to be a 
common feature in personal interactions with many swayamsevaks. It is 
in this context that we need to draw attention to the Sangh’s previous 
disavowal of Golwalkar’s authorship of the hate manifesto, We or Our 
Nationhood Defined, which interestingly, now finds a place in the cen- 
tenary volumes. Similarly, in 2000, a Sangh pamphlet, Rashtriya Andolan 
aur Sangh had sought to ‘correct’ earher accounts of its history by making 
unsubstantiated claims of significant swayamsevak participation in 
nationalist protests. In the same vein, in keeping with the Sangh’s trad- 
ition of revisionism, celebrations marking Golwalkar’s centenary were 
officially organised around the theme of social harmony! Nonetheless, 
Sharma successfully emphasises that Golwalkar’s vision was built around 
a series of rejections of virtually almost every tenet of India’s modern- 
ity: individualism, egalitarianism, democracy, secularism, our pluralist 
heritage, the Constitution, and even the anti-colonial struggle. And yet, 
, despite these attempts at sanitised restoration, Golwalkar’s extremist 
vision terrifyingly remains the much-admired core of hindutva philosophy 
and practice. 

Offering valuable snapshots of Golwalkar’s thought in this slim vol- 
ume, Sharma brings into focus hitherto unused material including the 
chief ideologue’s speeches and letters; nevertheless, in looking for striking 
new insights into the Sangh’s history or politics, the book proves a trifle 
disappointing. However, Sharma writes lucidly, and to his credit, his 
text does not burden us with unnecessary, extensive quotations. To those 
interested in the intellectual history of Hindu nationalism, this monograph 
will surely come handy. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University NAMRATA R GANNERI 
New Delhi 
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Krishna Kumar, Prejudice and Pride: School Histories of the Freedom 
Struggle in India and Pakistan. New Delhi: Viking, 2001. xii + 274 
pp. Notes, index. Rs 395 (hardback). 


Historians have been critically concemed with questions about how know- 
ledge of the past is gained, and yet, they have rarely paid attention to its 
reception. This work sees Krishna Kumar delve into the problem of the 
reception of historical knowledge and readings of the social past among 
school children in India and Pakistan. He does this through a careful 
examination of history textbooks from his standpoint as an educationist. 
In our part of the world, especially, textbook production has largely been 
a prerogative of the state’s educational and pedagogic programmes, 
history textbooks, and less frequently, those in the other social sciences, 
have felt the impress of the pressures that this process entails. Approach- 
ing this problem from a somewhat oblique but important vantage point, 
Krishna Kumar writes as someone secking to apply theories of education 
and learning to understand the cognitive stages through which a growing 
child encounters a formalised body of knowledge about the past. He en- 
gages critically with the implications of such versions of the past, pat- 
ticularly, of the freedom struggle and the modern period that are made 
available by the family, school and the state through textbooks written 
by professional historians, working under the ideological imperative to 
produce ‘authorised’ official narratives. These, then, work as the primary 
tools of cognition that shape the comprehension and perceptions that 
children have of their history. In principle, textbooks are mainly meant 
to provide a ‘standard’ version of a certain corpus of knowledge. In the 
case of history, however, such goals appear anomalous as professional 
historiography fundamentally thrives on divergent and contending 
interpretations of the past; where from and how then is an appropriate 
framework for creating a standard version of the past to be arrived at? 
The author offers an extensive argument to show how despite being writ- 
ten by professionally qualified historians in the post-Independence years, 
in both India and Pakistan, history textbooks remain marked by ideo- 
logical pressures seeking, respectively, to legitimise either of the burgeon- 
ing nation states. By foregrounding the learner perspective, Krishna 
Kumar’s intervention in the long-standing debates on the production of 
historical knowledge raises interesting questions. 
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As Krishna Kumar persuasively shows, the modes of historical under- 
standing at the disposal of school children in India and Pakistan remain 
a potent tool and a fertile basis for manufacturing and nurturing biases 
that are an intrinsic element of national identities on either side. He sets 
out to examine the ideological role of ‘rival’ official nationalisms that inform 
the politics of history-writing on both sides, and create the moulds through 
which the situation of conflict between India and Pakistan is reproduced 
in young minds (p. 12). Aimed primarily at instilling an officially sanctioned 
national consciousness, history-teaching in both countries apparently 
remains impelled by political rather than pedagogical considerations. In 
India, historical knowledge has been mainly inspired by statist ideas of 
secular nationalism, while on the Pakistani side, it has been informed by 
an officially-adopted Islamist ideology. Thus the task of producing a 
historical understanding has largely remained subservient to ideological 
purposes that are in serious divergence with the philosophical and ideal- 
istic goals of imparting good education to young citizens. School-level 
history in India is deeply imbricated in the effort to alternately gloss and 
negotiate deep-seated tendencies in the national psyche towards ma- 
jofitarianism and elite anxieties around the racial origins of a disparate 
Hindu polity. Thus issues that get indirectly or directly foregrounded in 
Indian textbooks are representations of the communal-secular divide, 
the so-called “Muslim’/medieval period, and the debate around Aryan 
origins. On the other hand, in Pakistan, state-issued directives for the re- 
writing of histories for pedagogical purposes during Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s 
regime, and further during Zia-ul-Haq’s regime, saw increased pressures 
to bring textbooks in line with the banner of Islamisation. 

Both countries have thus displayed a keenness to produce child-friendly 
narratives of the shared memories of the nationalist struggle leading up 
to freedom and the partition (pp. 6-8). By looking into history as discourse 
and attending to aspects of narration, reception and plot in these public 
narratives (p. 11), Krishna Kumar’s inquiry investigates their underlying 
pedagogic frames to highlight the perceptions of the past in which the 
Indian and Pakistani education systems are invested in, and therefore 
get imbibed by children on either side. Krishna Kumar emphasises that 
mental and cognitive aptitudes and the skills acquired from immediate 
familial and social contexts play a key role in shaping historical under- 
standing among children. He argues that modes of socialisation and 
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learning pose cognitive challenges to a child’s acquisition of knowledge 
about the ‘inherited’ past. Historical understanding necessarily occurs 
amidst societal influences shaping the child’s mental life; as such, what 
is absorbed as knowledge is always filtered through perceptions, opinions 
and prejudices that the child is exposed to. Here, the place of prejudice 
is evident if one recognises the extent to which the average mutual percep- 
tion among Indians and Pakistanis are coloured by a process of Othering 
on cither side. In both cases the power of stereotypes acts as a major 
obstacle in any objective understanding of each other, leading Krishna 
Kumar to observe, ‘it is usually not knowledge that is sought; opinion 
suffices to keep the machinery of tension working’ (pp. 3—4). Crucially 
this makes for a situation of conflict between widespread arbitrarily- 
held perceptions and opinions that children absorb, and the ‘truths’ of a 
systematic knowledge produced through methods and norms of explor- 
ation and verification. Paradoxically, on the one hand, the state-dnven 
programme of historical knowledge targets an audience that is typically 
conditioned by stereotypical views about its past and current history, 
while on the other, as pedagogic tools, textbooks have been frequently in- 
strumental in deploying knowledge of the past in defence of the official 
ideologies of a theocratic or secular nation-state. In a situation where 
both social and learning contexts are so rife with opinion and prejudice, 
expectedly, the historical enterprise can easily get instrumentalised into 
creating a make-believe world of national pride and identity. 

A child’s stock of knowledge is largely based on images and attitudes 
absorbed from the environment. Such images can get deep rooted, either 
leaving an enduring imprint on the identity of the child, or affecting the 
formative way children think as they get socialised into tacitly-held know- 
ledge of the collective past (p. 18). A child’s identity is based on a sym- 
bolic reality that he or she encounters and engages with as a result of pri- 
mary socialisation (p. 19). As the growing child acquires certain personal 
dispositions and traits defining his or her personal identity, he or she also 
learns to straddle the two realms of family, the site of primary socialisa- 
tion, and the school, a site that is administered by the state’s pedagogical 
agenda to create a citizen with fixed norms. Ironically, unlike other branches 
of knowledge, the past is not available to the child for open enquiry. In- 
voking Piaget’s theory of cognitive development that stresses the initial 
primacy of the child’s world of experience and the later role of logical 
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thinking and reasoning as his or her world of experience expands, Krishna 
Kumar argues that ideally, school education must prepare the child to 
acquire a socialised self in a reasoned and coherent manner, instead 
schools mostly aim at instilling him or her with a national past conducive 
to the state’s official self-image (pp. 21—25). 

Delineating the contrasting ways in which official categories of nation- 
bood, freedom and secularism have sought to have been defined in India 
and Pakistan, the study argues that their shared past has led the two states 
to symbolically battle over claiming ‘rival’ genealogies and ideologies 
of nationhood. In significant variance with popular perceptions, both 
official and textbook representations of nation-building efforts through 
the freedom struggle are geared towards defining a putative identity of 
ideal citizenship (pp. 31-32). This leads to a detailed discussion of how 
in both contexts, textbook accounts of the history of the freedom struggle 
and the national past produced in the 1960s and 1970s were used to 
legitimise the present. Written by a younger generation of historians seek- 
ing to consolidate their professional credentials at that point, Indian 
textbook accounts revolved saliently around efforts to privilege a secular 
view of the past that could be seamlessly yoked to the current goals of 
national development and modernisation. Nationalist ideology, rather 
than the use of professional expertise, heuristic methodologies or multiple 
perspectives, were key to such interpretations of the past (p. 51). A strict 
adherence to ideological criteria ensured that the textbooks lacked 
imagination and failed to make creative use af the available advances in 
historical scholarship. This was particularly evident in the way Indian 
textbooks presented the events of the partition and discussions of secular- 
ism, while Pakistani textbooks harped on the idea of national identity 
based on religion (pp. 53-54). Importantly, pedagogic texts driven by 
statist Imperatives in these ways clearly imagine the child as passively 
alienated from his immediate social and experiential context, and there- 
fore, in need of a moralising instruction, suggesting evident continuities 
with the assumptions and legitimising goals of the history curriculum in 
colonial schools (pp. 55—58). 

Krishna Kumar shows how such accounts of the national past are se- 
lectively paced and framed around preconceived begining and endpoints. 
Thus the narrative trail of Indian textbooks culminates in 1947, which 
brought freedom but ‘surrendered’ the possibility of a ‘larger’ nation. With- 
in Pakistani accounts, however, 1947 marks the beginning of a nation’s 
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hitherto submerged past, and the promise of a fresh start and an independ- 
ent life for the Muslims of pre-1947 undivided India. Similarly, decon- 
textualised to function as ‘memory posters’ within, what Kumar aptly 
terms, the ‘contrary imaginations’ of the journeys of these two budding 
nations towards independence, the figuring of biographical details and 
life histories of iconic national icons figures like Syed Ahmed Khan, Jinnah 
and Gandhi or accounts of key events such as 1857, the non-cooperation 
or the Khilafat movements vary markedly between Indian and Pakistani 
accounts (p. 81, pp. 130-33, 160-61). Further, these texts fail to offer a 
history of nationalist ideas or any analysis of key concepts such as ‘trad- 
ition’ and ‘progress’ through which the past is narrativised. Krishna Kumar’s 
analysis also perceptively brings out how these ideologically-laden na- 
tionalist narratives on either side bear witness to the bifurcation between 
the cultural and political realms (pp. 103-6). 

Particularly given that the cultural memory of even elite, privileged 
and educated sections seems to remain totally unaffected by scholarly 
accounts of the past, this book is commendable in its attempt to broach 
a much-neglected subject of study. Perhaps this perceptive and deftly 
argued study will allow further questions to be raised as to why indeed 
we must imagine that we need to work with a single set of textbooks. 


Centre for Study of Developing Societies RAKESH PANDEY 


Krishna Kumar, Political Agenda of Education: A Study of Colonialist 
and Nationalist Ideas (revised 2™ Edition). New Delhi: Sage Publica- 
tions, 2005 (first published in 1991). 223 pp. Notes, bibliography, 
index. Rs 295 (paperback). 


The space of the school 1s a miniature society, embedded in a web of 
social and political relations. At any given time, there are always com- 
peting ideologies that lay claim to shaping the education system. Thus 
Indian education has been variously embedded in the ideological project 
of the colonial state and its policies, or the scheme of values that emerged 
as a part of the struggle for Independence, or then again, in the birth of 
new ideas at the start of the 21st century. This dialectic between influences 
ei Ee aaa ea a 
an ongoing process. 
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It was been a common view that colonial educational policies were 
directed towards producing clerks and petty bureaucrats, but these ‘com- 
monsensical’ views need to be contextualised within a historical under- 
standing of the ideological needs of the colonial project. This is what the 
present study offers. Its central concern is to analyse the ideological bases 
of education policies in both colonial and post-colonial periods, and bring 
out how some of those notions remain enduring legacies that are repro- 
duced in the present.This broad-ranging analysis of the past thus helps 
to understand the present and develop strategies for the future. 

This volume is divided into two parts. Entitled ‘Dynamics of Colon- 
ization’, the first comprises of three chapters that analyse various factors 
underlying the establishment of the system of colonial education, includ- 
ing issues of pedagogy and curriculum through the emerging equation 
between modern education and notions of progress, the demand for equal 
educational opportunities and the competitive quest of various groups to 
promote their self-identities in order to gain better access to education. 

Chapter 1 begins with an anecdote about a teacher who allows stu- 
dents to pelt stones at animals on a visit to the zoo, but scolds the children 
loudly when they do not obey her instructions to maintain discipline. 
This, for Kumar, is a telling example of how we are conditioned to violate 
the broad legal framework of orderliness but are not allowed to break 
rules set by authority in our immediate everyday contexts. Further it shows 
how dearly we hold on unthinkingly to a narrow understanding of social 
responsibility and individual authority, perhaps, as a result of an enduring 
colonial legacy. The author thus aims at exploring the long-term effects 
of colonial education on social understanding and perceptions of author- 
ity, as well as on current traditions of pedagogy. 

The analysis of educational ideals conceived in universal and eternal 
terms has now given way to a standpoint proposed by Mannheim and 
others, namely, that educational aims are historically determined, and 
change in relation to cultural ideals concurrently. Chapter 2 discusses 
the foundational processes that defined the core organisational structure 
of colonial education in 19th century India. Colonial education aimed 
not simply to establish imperialist domination or propagate utilitarian 
ideals; rather it was also the instrument through which a civil society 
would emerge. Thus, the role of colonial education combined both a dir- 
ectly utilitarian and an indirectly egalitarian function; hence while the 
higher castes used it to redefine their skills and secure a dominance in 
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the colonial bureaucracy and social order, some lower caste groups were 
able to invoke the principle of general access that colonial education 
was notionally premised on, to move up in the social hierarchy. 

One of the key questions with respect to education is the question of 
curriculum, or what is worth teaching? In imagining that the curriculum 
could remedy all that Indian society ‘lacked’, colonial policy-makers 
responded to this problem in a seemingly simple, yet profoundly all- 
encompassing Way: Chapter 3 takes up the ensuing questions of how, 
and in what ways this ‘lack’ was defined, and how these definitions then 
got translated as policy prescriptions and measures that shaped curriculum 
and classroom practice. The textbook culture that lies at the heart of the 
Indian educational system can, in fact, be traced to some of the funda- 
mental compulsions of colonial educational policy. For one, given the 
far-reaching ambitions of the education project, the lack of teaching 
materials and the scarcity of trained teachers, the textbook became the 
centerpiece of classroom practice. It was always far more than an aid; in 
many instances, it served as the de facto curriculum. These conditions 
ensured that, at best, lessons could hope to be mechanical and routinised, 
which the students needed to memorise in the hope of passing exams. 
Krishna Kumar cites examples from Premchand and Padumlal Punnalal 
Bakshi’s works that describe the alienating and unfamiliar culture of 
colonial schools. 

Chapter 4 considers the differences in the system of colonial schools 
and the pattems of learning in indigenous schools. Established but unwrit- 
ten conventions and the teacher’s judgment in deciding the curriculum, 
which thus always remained flexible, were key features of indigenous 
schools. However, with the advent of colonial education, the school- 
teacher became a native functionary of the colonial state, who in actual i 
terms, was a lowly government servant with additional duties that could 
range from managing and distributing teaching material and textbooks 
to assisting with census surveys, and who always lived in fear of the 
powerful visiting inspectors. The author supplements this account with 
telling evidence from literary texts by Premchand and others. 

Chapter 5 explores the dynamics of the freedom struggle, and the 
social mobilisation it generated as part of the quest towards equality, 
self-identity and progress. In this context, colonial education was in- 
directly instrumental in bringing about a political awakening that fed 
into the anti-colonial struggle. Additionally, colonial education signified 
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great hope for lower-caste leaders like Jyoti Rao Phule and B.R. Ambedkar, 
who believed it to have been a great force ofintellectual and social eman- 
cipation, enabling the liberation of lower castes from the tentacles of 
brahmanical oppression and the oppressed caste cause to be welded into 
the larger struggle for freedom. 

Access to education has remained a central concern in the quest for 
self-identity. The controversial question as to whether English educa- 
tion had enriched Indian culture/society or has cast a shadow on it has 
led to many raging debates. The author invokes the views of Tagore and 
many social reformers who believed that education needed visionary 
steward-ship in the right hands for it to serve the purpose of the people 
in need. The repercussions of the campaign to promote Hindi and its 
impact upon social identity is also mentioned. 

Chapter 7 critically examines the viewpoints of many prominent thinkers 
and national leaders to look into the multiple significations of the term 
progress emerging out of the colonial encounter. For some it stood for 
the quest for self reliance, for others it meant industrial growth, or for 
many, it involved reform of religious and social practice. In particular, 
Nehru’s belief in rapid industrialisation as a means of modernisation, 
which would alleviate poverty and unemployment after Independence, 
are examined in order to comment upon the shift in education policies 
that this entailed. 

The concluding chapter summarises the argument made in the pre- 
ceding chapters. Both the legacies of colonial policies and the freedom 
struggle have left an enduring impact upon the Indian education system. 
Modernity introduced many new aspirations that could lead down po- 
tentially conflicting paths, as seen, on the one hand, in the ongoing strug- 
gles for social equality and the continous assertions of various group 
identities that gained prominence after Independence, on the other. Under 
Nehru’s leadership, this contradiction was sought to be managed through 
efforts to foster the putative ideals of citizenship and a national identity 
through state-sponsored planning, and an implicit rejection of cultural 
revivalism. 

The author has made great efforts to consider important currents that 
feed into, define, enrich and limit our understanding of education and 
notions of knowledge. Meticulously researched, this book offers rich in- 
sights into the important links between our history and education system. 
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It makes essential reading for educationists, policy-makers as well as 
scholars seeking answers to many persistent questions and problems per- 
taining to Indian education. 


National University of Educational © PRIYANKA CHAKRAVARTY 
Planning and Administration 
New Delhi 


S. Irfan Habib and Dhruv Raina (eds), Social History of Science in Colo- 
nial India. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007. xl + 395 pp. 
Tables, notes, bibliography. Rs 650 (hardback). 


Historiographic accounts of science invoke interest, both, among students 
and researchers of the history of science as well as policy-makers, pri- 
marily, on account of their implications for the path of contemporary 
scientific research and education. This collection of essays attempts to 
locate a broad understanding of science, including aspects of its history 
in colonial India, against a range of viewpoints drawn from European/ 
modem scientific and indigenous knowledge traditions that have a bearing 
on the possibilities of debate on current development paradigms. These 
divergent perspectives on the diffusion of science and the transmission 
of scientific knowledge also throw light upon the complex social pro- 
cesses underlying the introduction and institutionalisation of western 
science in India. Tracing the historical antecedents of the introduction of 
modern science in colonial India, the essays trace this history around the 
three major intellectual-political axes of utilitarianism, imperialism and 
nationalism. A sequel to an earlier series of work in Indian history by the 
same publishers, and aiming to chart the historiographic shifts with re- 
spect to the history of science in India, this volume brings together twelve 
essays published in various acclaimed journals and books, mostly over 
the last decade. 

The editors’ objective bere is to expose readers to currently available 
perspectives on the links between science and politics in colonial India. 
The essays in this volume address, both, issues of science and colonialism, 
and the complicity of science in colonial India with the imperial project. 
Focusing on the links between science and colonial policies, both, under 
the periods of company tenure and crown rule, the essays explore the 
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ways in which the content, transmission and pedagogic practices of 
modern science in colonial India were guided by strong political motiva- 
tions and economic undercurrents. Contesting the commonly-held con- 
ception of science as a disembodied field of knowledge and investigation, 
the essays provide ample evidence of the political embeddedness of sci- 
ence in colonial India. 

The Introduction initiates the discussion through an exploration of 
the contesting positions endorsing or questioning the hegemonic diffusion 
of European science, as well as counterclaims about indigenous know- 
ledge systems and their responses. Drawing on evidence in paintings, 
music and literary texts, K.M. Panikkar’s essay attempts to demystify 
commonly held assumptions of an abject state of ignorance in 18th century 
India. The author also presents an account of the educational conditions 
in the early 19th century that provides insights into the structure, content 
and strengths of the indigenous system that helped intellectual and cultural 
creativity to flourish even in the so-called ‘dark’ ages. 

Portraying the underlying intentions of colonial map-making, Mathew 
H. Edney’s essay describes the contributions of early cartographers, parti- 
cularly, of James Rennell and the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
towards legitimising conceptions of empire and imperial territorial/pol- 
itical hegemony. Baber’s essay offers an incisive analysis of the East India 
Company’s efforts in the sphere of education in colonial India to show 
that ‘there was no explicitly formulated science and technology policy 
...(only) constant experimentation, trial and error’ (p. 103). By this view, 
India constituted more of a social laboratory or testing ground for policies 
that could be transferred to Britain and other parts of the empire. The 
diffusion of modem science and technology through the education system 
worked strategically to deal a death blow to the indigenous systems of 
education. Importantly, the essay also discusses Indian responses to sci- 
entific and technical education by highlighting the contributions of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, M.L. Sircar, P.C. Ray and Meghnad Saha to the insti- 
tutionalisation of western science and technology. 

The essay by Russell Dionne and Roy MacLeod argues that science 
policy during the colonial period was guided not by any cognitive con- 
cerns but by the desire to use it as a moral and disciplinary force; scientific 
instruction, it was hoped, could improve natives to render them ‘better 
subjects and less likely ever to be made the tools of any ambitious man 
or fanatic’ (p. 170). While disputing claims that features of Indian life 
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and social structure retarded development in pre-colonial India, lan 
Inkster’s essay argues that intellectual advances did occur but did not 
allow for equitable social development. S.N. Sen’s essay highlights the 
reasons for the tardy progress of science in India, notwithstanding her 
long interaction with Europe. 

Kapil Raj’s essay looks at the construction of modem science in India 
by dealing with the specific circumstances that led to the institutional- 
isation of particular exercises such as the Survey of India. Irfan Habib 
and Dhruv Raina discuss different interpretations of science by high- 
lighting the responses of the Indian intelligentsia between 1870-1914 
to help assess the meanings and functions that Indian scientists and 
intellectuals ascribed to science. Gyan Prakash’s essay deals with efforts 
to forge a Hindu science. Examining the Arya Samaj’s claims on the 
Vedas, it traces the revival of ancient texts at the hands of upper-caste re- 
formers and practicing scientists that fed into attempts to construct a 
singular Hindu tradition, and also formed the centerpiece of the Indian 
nationalist imagination. The efforts of Indian scientists in professional- 
ising scientific research in India is the subject of Shiv Viswanathan’s 
essay. Subrata Dasgupta’s essay discusses the spread of western science 
and the subsequent evolution of independent ‘native’ science in colonial 
India, while Deepak Kumar discusses the politics of the colonial interest 
in spreading science, and analyses the views of a range of nationalist 
scientists and swadeshi leaders vis-à-vis the pursuit of science. 

Despite some overlap and repetition between the essays, the volume 
offers a useful study into the historical conditions under which western 
science underwent institutionalisation in colonial India. 

University of Hyderabad CHANDRI RAGHAVA REDDY 
Sanjukta Dasgupta and Malashri Lal (eds), The Indian Family in Tran- 
sition: Reading Literary and Cultural Texts. Delhi/Los Angeles: Sage 


Publications, 2007. 380 pp. Notes, references, appendix, index. Rs 650 
(hardback). 


The essays in this volume cover a wide array of perspectives and ma- 


terial from sociological study and statistical analysis to personal memoirs 
and a poem. In between these two ends of the spectrum, are included 
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pieces that look at the representation of family in literature and films. 
Even though the dialogue with Amartya Sen (especially highlighted on 
the cover) consists of only four pages, and does not cover any new ground, 
there is enough variety in this book to make it a rich and rewarding read. 

It is not surprising that women should be in the foreground in a book 
on family; only four of the twenty-five contributors are men. And so, 
while the man’s being in the family or out of it does not seem to disturb 
the universe, women are always ‘naturally’ seen in its context. The essay 
by M. Sridhar and Alladi Uma draws attention to such assymetrical ex- 
pectations that imperceptibly condition our ideas of the family. The 
focus of volume is on the present. However, in the sole essay by Judith 
Walsh on colonial India in which a Bengali ‘conduct book’ for women— 
a popular genre in the 1880s—is examined to discover, somewhat predict- 
ably, traces of misogyny in the husband’s desire to transfer the control 
of the wife from the extended family to himself. The essays by Mukul 
Mukherjee and Sarah Lamb that follow are precise and meticulously 
researched. While the first deals with woman’s agency within the family, 
the other is on old age homes, a recent development in India. Lamb also 
looks at the situation of the elderly in non-resident Indian families in 
USA. There is another, very different kind of essay on diasporic families 
here by Uma Parameswaran, which is impressionistic rather than scholarly 
but, nevertheless, lively and perceptive. 

Benita Aleaz’s essay vividly brings home how the prolonged political 
instability and violation of human rights in the North East has affected a 
Naga family, which used to be previously marked by a communitarian 
spirit. The important role that the Naga Mothers Association (NMA) has 
played in recent years in countering the alarming rate of drug abuse, 
alcoholism and in initiating help for HIV/AIDS affected people is re- 
corded by Aleaz in detail. Meghna Gulzar’s essay attempts an interesting 
co-relation between the economic status of the imagined families of Hindi 
cinema and their internal cohesion. 

Novelist, Shashi Deshpande writes a warm and engaging account of 
her grandfather’s house—a large wada in Pune with three courtyards and 
numerous uncles and aunts and cousins—the memory of which triggered 
off her first novel. She continues to believe that ‘in the family, you can 
sec, in a microcosm, the politics of a nation’. Makarand Paranjape’s 
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recollections of another Maharashtrian brahmin wada has bits in common 
with Deshpande’s piece. Both Deshpande and Paranjape visited their 
family ancestral homes only in summer vacations, both remember the 
portraits of their ancestors in the hall and the fragrance of champak flowers 
in the yard. Both are nostalgic about the gradual decline—and in one 
case demolition—of the house, but the reader is thankful that despite the 
overlaps, the editors decided to include both. If Deshpande only mentions 
her novels, Paranjape actually inserts a poem of his in the prose piece in 
which a collage of images capture his relationship with this house in 
Umbedgaon. 

A luminous poem by Meena Alexander ‘Hunting for Fish’ about green- 
blue waters and sepia photographs adds a sparkle to the book. But it is 
difficult to see what purpose the three extracts of well-known songs (like 
Vande Mataram) are supposed to serve in the autobiographical essay by 
Nonda Chatterjee. In her long meandering piece, there is one interesting 
anecdote about the different value systems in the family in which the 
author grew up and the family in which she was married in her long 
meandering piece. But much of the general observations that precede 
and follow it could have been either condensed or left out. 

The editors who have done an excellent job in bringing together such 
a diverse range of material might have usefully exercised a bit more 
rigour in editing some of the contributions. For example, the longest 
piece by Shoma Chatterji (36 pages) reads like two separate essays— 
one generally about the family in India (although most of the references 
are to British and US-based studies), and the other about how the family 
is depicted in Rituparno Ghosh’s films. The two parts do not cohere. An- 
other essay that seems to have escaped editorial surveillance completely 
is Jayita Sengupta’s ‘Society, Family and the Self in Indian Fiction’, 
which exceeds the scope mentioned in the title to delve into 3,000 years 
of Indian history. Moreover, the documentation for this essay is done in 
a slip-shod manner. Some of the texts mentioned, for example, those by 
Mahasweta Devi, Ashapurna Devi, Anita Desai and Shashi Deshpande 
do not appear in the list of references. A well-known book like Recasting 
Women, which was published by Kali for Women in 1989 is listed as 
published by OUP in 1981, and the entry for Kalidasa’s -Raghuvansha is 
incomplete. Such flaws should not have been allowed to remain in a 
volume that otherwise maintains a high standard. 
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Evidently attempts were made to make the volume as representative 
as possible: there are studies of Dalit autobiographies, of how the family 
is perceived in Telugu and Gujarati literature, but Bengal and Maharashtra 
get a major share of the attention. Complaining about the gaps (the Muslim 
family, for example, finds no mention at all, or the Nair family of Kerala) 
would be pointless because no single volume can encompass the cultural 
plurality of India. On the whole, Sanjukta Dasgupta and Malashri Lal 
have done a creditable job of balancing diversity and depth, readability 
and research. 


Institute of Advanced Study MEENAKSHI MUKHERJEE 
Berlin 


Jamal Malik and Helmut Reifeld (eds), Religious Pluralism in South Asia 
and Europe. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2005. xii + 317 pp. 
Notes, bibliography. Rs 595 (hardback). 


This book takes as its point of departure the contemporary and worldwide 
phenomenon of the rise of highly centralised religious identities, and the 
suppression within these of traditions of pluralism. The volume offers a 
collection of papers that consider the question of pluralism historically 
and comparatively, and thereby, challenges the idea that Christianity in 
Europe or Islam in Asia have always existed in the ways they are perceived 
today. The essays position themselves in opposition, both, to studies that 
have examined religion in consonance with ‘official’ viewpoints, wherein 
difference is seen as ‘heresy’, and also to those that either ignore religion 
as irrelevant or render it into a ‘soft’ innocuous field, as for instance, by 
classifying it as mysticism. Instead, the editors seek to approach the sub- 
ject from a different vantage point by taking a perspective that has hitherto 
been marginal within the field. Arguing that definitions can only emerge 
in a synchronic context out of mutual reference with other concurrent 
systems, the essays show how the current notion of homogenous, unified 
religious systems has emerged in particular circumstances, marked by 
the active suppression of traditions of engagement with difference. The 
monolithic ideal has been internalised into the self-image of most 
major religious systems today to a lesser or greater degree. Thus histories 
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written to affirm such assumptions have contributed in no small measure 
to Huntington’s thesis of the clash of civilisations. 

An outcome of a conference held in Rajasthan in 2002, the volume is 
putatively meant to cover, as the title suggests, South Asia and Europe. 
However, of the twelve articles in the book, only two focus squarely on 
European contexts, while the rest deal mostly with India. Interestingly, 
most articles whether on India or Europe, deal with Islam and Muslims. 

The admirable introduction by Jamal Malik lays out a framework for 
examining the shift away from pluralism to more centralised notions of 
religious identity and belief. An important aspect of his perspective is 
the definition of pluralism as not simply implying the existence of di- 
versity but as inhering in an ‘active and reflexive perception of the other’ 
(p. 1). This opens up a useful frame through which to approach the essays 
in the volume. 

The first section considers the shifting ways in which pluralism has 
been legitimised over time. The articles look at historical as well as con- 
temporary issues. Haberlein discusses the historical development of think- 
ing on pluralism in Europe, and takes us through developments in the 
idea of ‘toleration’ within the Christian tradition, and thereafter as de- 
ployed by modern states in Europe. Madan’s article on India, where 
pluralism has arguably existed for centuries, raises an important question 
as to whether this history of pluralism resulted in a shared ideology of 
pluralism. Troll outlines the thinking of five contemporary Muslim writers, 
whose works have been influenced by important concerns stemming from 
the fact that, across several contexts, a large number of Muslims have 
had to come to terms with finding themselves living as minorities. Dusche 
contrasts the contemporary discourse on multiculturalism with liberalism 
in order to explore the extent to which these frameworks provide a ra- 
tionale for state interventions in the fields of religious practice. 

Titled ‘Individual, Church and Community’, the next section presents 
a varied and mixed bag of essays. The first essay by Pernau addresses 
how the issue of multiple identities is exemplified in the poet Ghalib’s 
life. Wohlrab-Sahr uses Luhmann’s discussion on ‘invisible religion’ to 
illustrate how, in Europe, Christianity has become the normative cul- 
tural background against which discussions of religious freedom are 
framed, as illustrated by the head scarf controversy in France. Gandhi's 
views on conversion are an important element in Sudhir Chandra’s survey 
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of pluralism, which raises the interesting question as to whether Gandhi’s 
staunch opposition to religious conversion, in fact, amounted to a denial 
of pluralism. 

To this reviewer, the essays in the last section titled, ‘Living Plurality’, 
proved the most illuminating and interesting. Jafri’s discussion of the 
khangah of Salon looks at the several factors that, notwithstanding the 
criticism from other Sufi centres and the ulema, could have contributed 
to its emergence as a prime centre of Islamic pluralism. The essay explores 
how the Chisti tradition was one among the several strands to have been 
part of the khanqah’s pluralist inspiration, while the cosmopolitan 
ethos of Awadh as the region that produced Kabir, Tulsidas and Malik 
Mohammed Jaisi had an equally important influence. Other essays outline 
how specific historical and political circumstances can give rise to plural- 
ist settings which exhibit features that could either lead to strengthening 
ties or reinforcing boundaries between communities. Misra shows how 
various factors such as shifts in the function of language and/or tendencies 
to associate language with religion, ethnicity or nationhood, have all con- 
tributed to the bifurcation of Urdu and Hindi in South Asia as separately 
belonging to different religious groups. Through a special focus on Indo- 
Islamic architecture, Juneja’s essay looks at how plurality has been con- 
structed and contested in the field of architecture. Finally, the conflict 
associated with pluralism is addressed by Nandy’s personal narrative 
and exploration of the issue. 

The articles in the book are ripe with information and insights. Taken 
as a whole, the book covers a range of overlapping and related terms, 
issues and ideas vis-à-vis pluralism such as syncretism, multiculturalism, 
diversity, ambivalence and tolerance that need to be closely examined. 
By focusing on religious pluralism, this volume provides well-researched 
material to illustrate how doctrinal issues are only one of several factors 
that may define any religious system. The articles reveal a sense of the 
changing contexts and perceptions that have contributed to current no- 
tions, allowing us to appreciate the fact that pluralism continues to be 
contested in various ways at the doctrinal, social and cultural levels. The 
articles are uniformly well-researched; some would even make for the core 
of a monograph on a subject requiring urgent attention today. The only 
small disagreement one has is to wish that the title could have more 
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accurately indicated the span of the book. One also hopes that the incom- 
plete last page of Sudhir Chandra’s article is an oversight only in the 
reviewer's copy. 


Mumbai NASREEN FAZALBHOY 


Michael Pearson, The Indian Ocean. London: Routledge, 2008 (first pub- 
lished in 2003), xiii + 337 pp. Plates, map, notes, bibliography, index. 
£ 18.99 (paperback). 


For students and scholars of the Indian Ocean, Michael Pearson needs 
no introduction. His early writings on the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean, 
followed by his explorations of coastal society and of the African strand 
that is so often forgotten within the Indian Ocean, have immensely en- 
riched our understanding of the field. What he does bere is to bring his 
immense experience and insights to present a history of the Ocean in terms 
of a series of large and complex connections that, at one level, interrogate 
the older assumptions and methodologies of Indian Ocean scholarship, 
and at another, address the possibility of exploring new questions of re‘ 
search, and attempting, what may be called a cultural economic history. 
He does this elegantly and with great sensitivity to the material he works 
with and the result is a brilliant and innovative overview of the Indian 
. Ocean moving very far away from the older obsession with trade and 
. produce, commodities and European companies. That he is able to do so 
by relying almost entirely on European documentation is especially com- 
mendable, and serves as a valuable lesson to students being taught to 
read against the grain, an approach that his senior colleague and collab- 
orator, Ashin Dasgupta followed masterfully. 

The introduction is a tour de force as Pearson sets out both what he 
wishes to do, and more significantly, what he does not wish to do. He 
disengages with the attempt to demonstrate unity or lack of it thereof in 
the Indian Ocean; he does not wish to add to the Indian Ocean com- 
pendium on trade and commodities, nor does he want to revive the issue 
of periodisation related to pre-Islamic connections, the advent of Islam 
and European presence in the Indian Ocean. For him, as he asserts (p. 11) 
there are only two major periods—the first historical period that deals 
with the beginnings of the Ocean in geological terms to 1800, and the 
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second period thereafter marked by the technological revolution that 
produced greater ruptures in the structure of the Indian Ocean system. 


Structurally, the technology of capitalism undermined all those elements ` 


such as the monsoon, currents and land barriers that had served to give 
the Indian Ocean a particular identity. In putting forward such a period- 
isation, what Pearson does is to endorse the enduring quality of connec- 


tions that make up the history of the Indian Ocean and to assert that _ 


European penetration after 1800 marked a major break in the historical 


experience of the Indian Ocean. We may quibble with this at some point : 


but for the moment let us stay with the deep structure that he assembles 
so masterfully. 

However, definitions first. Is the designation of the maritime space 
that we have come to regard as the Indian Ocean entirely valid? The 
question is not insignificant given the reservations posed by Africanists 
and Southeast Asian scholars about the excessive India-centrism of Indian 
Ocean studies. For Pearson, the important thing is not to assert the fact 
of unity or lack of it thereof, but to try and tease out from geology, myth 
and historical experiences of movement broad sets of patterns that provide 
a degree of commonality, and to discover in the process, the gaps that 
have come to stay and permeate our assumptions. Through diving into 
topography, myth and legend, riding the waves and the breaking surf, he 
examines what he terms the deep structure of the Indian Ocean. In doing 
this, Pearson introduces notions of littorality and coastal society to make 
the important point that the maritime space was constituted as much by 


el ed 


people on the sea as those living off it. Implicit in this is the recognition i 


that exchanges across the seas, especially the Indian Ocean, were not 
driven by pressing material needs, and that to discover unity through the 
medium of trade and commercial exchanges alone would, indeed, be to 
chase a red herring. After all, when one recalls the Austronesians plying 


the seas to reach the empty island of Madagascar hundreds of years ago 


to leave traces of language and seeds without reciprocal expectations, or 
of the traffic in piety across land and sea, then it is not especially difficult 
to move away from commodity fetishism or the trade-driven model for 
studying the Ocean. This is not to suggest that trade and commerce were 
unimportant, or indeed that economic studies of merchants and markets 
have not opened up immense possibilities of looking at culture and 
cultural exchanges but only to sound a note of caution against needless 
obsessions. Pearson does this with exemplary restraint. In fact, the best 
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section of the book is his attempted social history of the designated mati- 
time space by looking at conversions and technology transfers. 

The most conspicuous feature of the Indian Ocean world in the pre- 
European phase was the dominance of Islam not just as a political force 
but also as an internationalising impulse that ordered vast segments of 
the Indian Ocean littoral around the Haj and conventions of trading and 
adaptation with local regimes. The absence of violence as a means of 
trade is particularly striking when we contrast the situation immediately 
after the advent of the Europeans who announced their intentions with 
canon balls. The bellicosity of the Portuguese and their North European 
successors did not admittedly deflect Asian enterprise, but in the long 
run, it did have serious implications for subverting traditional means of 
trading. It is in fact difficult to conform to neat and elegant periodisations 
about when Asian enterprise declined, and whether the colonial presence 
was as destructive for trading societies bordering the rim of the Ocean as 
suggested. Pearson does not address this issue as squarely as he might. 
In a sense this is understandable for the debate has in recent years grown 
‘sterile but, nonetheless, it is hard to overlook an issue that so strongly 
bears upon the larger story of globalism within the Indian Ocean before 
modern capitalism and globalisation. 

Jamia Milia Islamia LAKSHMI SUBRAMANIAN 
New Delhi 
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Errata 


We regret that the following exrors remained in the last issue despite 
our rigorous proof-reading procedures: 

In T.N. Madan’s review essay, “Towards a Radical Sociology of Reli- 
gion’, CIS, 42, 2 (2008): 311-19, on page 312, last sentence: The 
comma after ‘surprisingly’ is superfluous as it alters the intended 
meaning. The sentence should correctly read as: ‘Surprisingly as no 
reference is provided for the last named of these founding fathers, 
I would like to refer readers to the excellent selection made by Helle 
and Nieder (Simmel 1997).’. 


On page 313, second sentence: While the word, ‘borrowing’ needs 
to be deleted, the sentence requires a comma to be inserted between 
‘for’ and ‘adapting’. It should correctly read as: ‘Though often ignored, 
Simmel is important, for, adapting Weber’s phrase, he was religiously 
musical.’ | 

Editors, CIS 
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